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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1951 


House or RepreseNTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON Foreren Arratrs, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 2:10 p. m., Hon. James P. Richards, acting 
chairman, presiding. 

Mr. Ricuarps (presiding). The committee will come to order, 
please. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we have before us this afiernoon 11 identical 
bills to furnish emergency food-relief assistance to India. We have 
a bill introduced by Mrs. Bolton, 2692; one by Mr. Chatham, 2694; 
one by Mr. Fulton, 2695; one by Mr. Herter, 2696; one by Mr. Javits, 
2698; one by Mr. Judd, 2699; one by Mrs. Kelly, 2700; one by Mr. 
Morgan, 2702; one by Mr. Ribicoff, 2705; one by Mr. Celler, 2693 ; 
and one by Mr. Wier, 2706. 

Without objection, H. R. 2692 will appear in the record at this point, 
the other bills being identical. 

(H. R. 2692 is as follows:) 

{H. R. 2692, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To furnish emergency food relief assistance to India 


Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the 
“India Emergency Food Aid Act of 1951.” 

Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to promote the foreign policy and the 
national interest of the United States, and the cause of world peace, by providing 
during the calendar year 1951 emergency food relief assistance to the people 
of India out of surplus grains available in the United States, in order to prevent 
starvation brought about by famine conditions in India. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the President, not 
in excess of $190,000,000 for the purpose of this Act, including necessary admin- 
istrative expenses; of which not in excess of one-half shall be available for 
expenditure during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, and the balance shall 
be available for expenditure during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952: Pro- 
vided, however, That with respect to the procurement of any agricultural product 
within the United States for the purpose of this Act the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall certify that such agricultural commodity is available in excess of the domes- 
tic requirements, stockpiling, and existing commitments: And provided further, 
That the assistance hereunder shall be for the sole purpose of providing food to 
meet the emergency need arising from the extraordinary sequence of flood, 
droughts, and other natural disasters suffered by India in 1950. 

Sec, 4. No assistance under authority of this Act shall be made available nor 
shall any iunds appropriated hereunder be expended until an agreement is en- 
tered into between India and the United States containing the following under- 
takings, and any others the President may determine to be desirable to carry 
out the purposes of this Act, on the part of India: 

(a) To distribute the relief supplies made available under this Act, as well as 
simijlar supplies produced locally or imported from outside sources, among the 
people of India without discrimination as to race, creed, or political belief. 

(b) To give full and continuous publicity in India to the assistance furnished 
by the United States. 

(c) To permit persons designated by the Government of the United States to 
observe without restriction the distribution in India of commodities and other 
assistance made available under authority of this Act. 
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(d) To deposit in a special account amounts of the currency of India equiva- 
lent to the amounts of such currency accruing to the Government of India 
from the import and sale of commodities furnished as a grant hereunder, this 
account to be utilized as may be agreed upon by the United States and the 
Government of India for the benefit of the people of India in programs to improve 
and increase food production and distribution. 

(e) To take all appropriate measures to reduce its needs for assistance; to 
encourage increased production and distribution of foodstuffs within India; 
and to lessen the danger of similar future emergencies. 

(f) To make available to the Government of the United States local currency 
in amounts required by it to meet its local currency, administrative, and operat- 
ing expenses in India in connection with assistance supplied under this Act. 

Sec. 5. Local currency made available to the United States by the Government 
of India under the provisions of the agreement required by section 4 may be 
used for local currency administrative and operating expenses in India in con- 
nection with assistance provided by this Act without charge against appropriated 
funds. 

Sec. 6. Assistance provided under this Act shall be provided under the pro- 
visions of the Economic Coperation Act of 1948, as amended, applicable to and 
consistent with the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 7. All or any portion of the funds made available under authority of 
this Act may be transferred by the President to any department or agency of 
the executive branch of the Government, to be expended for the purpose of this 
Act. Funds so transferred may be expended under the authority of any provi- 
sions of law, not inconsistent with this Act, applicable to the departments or 
agencies concerned, except that funds so transferred shall not be commingled 
with other funds of such departments or agencies and shall be accounted for 
separately. 

Sec. 8. Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation is authorized and directed, until such time as an appro- 
priation shall be made pursuant to section 3 of this Act, to make advances not 
to exceed in the aggregate $50,000,000 to carry out the provisions of this Act, 
in such manner, at such time, and in such amounts as the President shall deter- 
mine, and no interest shall be charged on advances made by the Treasury to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for this purpose. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation shall be repaid without interest for advances made by it 
hereunder, from funds made available for the purpose of this Act. 

Sec. 9. All or any part of the assistance provided hereunder shall be promptly 
terminated by the President (a) whenever he determines that (1) India is not 
complying with the undertakings in the agreement entered into under section 
4 of this Act, or is diverting from the purpose of this Act assistance provided 
hereunder; or (2) because of changed conditions, continuance of assistance is 
unnecessary, or no longer consistent with the national interest or the foreign 
policy of the United States; or (b) whenever the Congress by concurrent resolu- 
tion finds termination is desirable. Termination of assistance to India under 
this section shall include the termination of deliveries of all supplies scheduled 
under this Act and not yet delivered. 

Mr. Ricuarps (presiding). On February 12, the President sent a 
message to the Congress, recommending relief for India and that the 
Congress take action in that direction. 

Without objection, the message of the President will appear in the 
record at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


{H. Doe. No. 56, 82d Cong., 1st sess. ] 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES TRANSMITTING A RECOM- 
MENDATION THAT THE CONGRESS PROVIDE ASSISTANCE TO THE REPUBLIC OF INDIA 
‘To MEET THE Foop Crisis WHICH Now CONFRONTS THE PropLe or THAT COUNTRY 


To the Congress of the United States: 
I recommend that the Congress provide assistance to the Republic of India to 
meet the food crisis which now confronts the people of that country. 
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The people of India *..e in desperate need of emergency assistance from this 
country in meeting their food problems. 

A series of natural disasters—earthquakes, floods, droughts, and plagues of 
locusts—greatly reduced the 1950 grain crop in India. The result has been to 
impair the ability of India to feed the population in its major cities and in many 
rural areas. 

The average Indian food consumption is little more than half of our own. 
Grain constitutes more than three-quarters of the Indian diet. India has a large 
and effective rationing system, through which a large portion of the Indian popu- 
lation receives some or all of its necessary food-grain supplies. 

One hundred and twenty-five million people are covered by the rationing 
system. Some 45,000,000 depend almost entirely upon their Government ration 
for their food-grain supplies. Already the Government of India has found it 
necessary to cut the standard grain ration from 12 to 9 ounces a day and take 
other drastic measures to meet the growing distress. Grain reserves have reached 
a dangerously low point. 

Total grain requirements for ration distribution this year are estimated by 
the Government of India at about 9,000,000 long tons or 336,000,000 bushels. To 
maintain the rationing system, even at a level below last year’s, the Government 

f India finds that it will have to import close to 6,000,000 tons in 1951. India 
s procuring almost 4.000,000 tons of this total through the use of its own 
foreign-evchange resources, This grain is to be purchased in Australia, Argen 
tina, Burma, and other countries It includes about 1,500,000 tons of grain 
which India is procuring for cash from this country and Canada in accordance 
with its quotas under the International Wheat Agreement 

Procurement of the remaining 2,000,000 tons—about 75,000,000 bushels—which 


India estimates it wil! need, presents a serious problem. This grain will have tu 
ome in large measure, if not entirely, from this country. The Government of 
India has requested the United States to make this amount available, with 
shipment to begin as soon as possible. India finds that it does not now have 






funds available to pay for this amount, and yet, if action is not taken, there may 
be a real danger of famine in India. 

We cannot turn a deaf ear to India’s appeal. Our friendship for the people 
of India and our traditional concern for human suffering impel us to take every 
reasonable step we can to alleviate mass hunger and distress. Furthermore, 
the needs of the people of India have a special claim upon our sympathies at 
this time 

India is the largest of the new nations of Asia which have attained independ- 
ence since the end of World War II. Following the voluntary withdrawal of 
the British in 1947, the Indian people adopted a constitution and began their 
existence under it, as a sovereign democratic republic, on January 26, 1950, 
a little more than a year ago India’s constitution, which is similar to our 
wh, provides for universal suffrage and for the protection of its citizens in a 
way akin to our own Bill of Rights. The people of India are striving earnestly 
to establish representative government and democratic institutions as a unified 
and independent nation. 

Like any nation which has just achieved independence, India is confronted 
with great difficulties—-difficulties which have been aggravated by the crisis 
in Asia caused by the aggressive forces of Communist imperialism. The present 
food crisis, if permitted to continue, would magnify these difficulties and threaten 
the stability of India. 

It is important to the free world that the democratic institutions which are 
emerging in India be maintained and strengthened. With a population of almost 
350,000,000 people, India has substantial mineral resources and important in- 
dustries. Its continued stability is essential to the future of free institutions 
in Asia. 

I recognize that there are important political differences between our Govern- 
ment and the Government of India with regard to the course of action which 
would most effectively curb aggression and establish peace in Asia. However, 
these differences should not biind us to the needs of the Indian people. These 
differences must not deflect us from our tradition of friendly aid to alleviate 
human suffering. 

It is not our objective in foreign affairs to dominate other nations. Our objec- 
tive is to strengthen the free nations through cooperation—free and voluntary 
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cooperation based on a common devotion .to freedom. Our actions have demon- 
strated our adherence to this objective throughout the world. It is natural that 
the Indian people should turn to us for aid in meeting the threat of famine that 
now confronts them. We should meet their appeal in the spirit which guides 
our relations with all free nations. 

I am confident that the American people and their representatives in Con- 
gress will respond to this urgent call for help. Already numerous voices from 
all over the country have urged the Government to send food, and a number 
of members of both parties in the Congress are strongly supporting this popular 
demand. 

I have had the executive departments concerned make a careful study of our 
ability to meet the Indian request. We do not have an oversupply of food grains. 
Our current carry-over of grain stocks is not excessive for a critical period like 
the present. Nevertheless, from a supply standpoint it is possible for us to make 
available up to 2,000,000 tons of grain without reaching the danger point. Inland 
transportation and other facilities to bring the grain to shipside will present some 
difficulties in light of other heavy demands. To provide sufficient ocean trans- 
portation to get the grain to India in time, it will be necessary to take some ships 
from our reserve fleet and recondition them. These ships, on their return voyages, 
can also help to relieve the shortage of shipping which now impedes the flow of 
scarce materials to this country. 

The Indan Government finds that it is not now able to pay cash for the addi- 
tional 2,000,000 tons. It is, however, prepared to pay, and will pay, the very 
substantial ocean-freight charges. India has limited foreign-exchange reserves, 
and will have a somewhat unfavorable balance of payments this year. It is 
planning to use the major portion of its reserves, beyond the necessary cover for 
its currency, on a long-range economic development program. It is, of course, of 
major importance that Indian develop its resources and provide a better eco- 
nomic base for its citizens, many of whom live in dire poverty. Unless India 
can undertake such a program, its economic troubles will increase, the standard 
of living of its people will continue to decline, and there will be no end to its 
history of recurrent famine. 

In view of these factors, and the pressing need for immediate assistance, it 
seems desirable to make a substantial portion of the requested grain available 
promptly on a grant basis, with India paying for the cost of transportation. This 
initial grant will avert the imminent danger and provide time to explore in greater 
detail the need for the balance of the Indian request and to determine the best 
way of supplying the amounts needed. 

I, therefore, recommend that the Congress, at this time, authorize the full 
amount requested by the Indian Government, but that it appropriate funds now 
only for the first million tons, deferring the appropriation of funds for the balance 
until the situation has been further clarified. 

If the Congress adopts this program, I propose that a mission be sent to India 
under the Economic Cooperation Administration to observe the distribution of 
the grain and to assist in carrying out the program. This mission would make 
an on-the-spot appraisal of the full extent of the Indian needs. It would ex- 
amine other supply possibilities and the terms upon which additional grain 
should be supplied from the United States. 

As in the case of other foreign-aid programs, we would expect our representa- 
tives in India to be given every opportunity to observe the distribution of the 
grain and to be sure that the aid we are supplying is distributed fairly. We would 
also expect that the Indian people be kept informed through full and continuous 
publicity as to the source of the grain. Similarly, we would expect the Govern- 
ment of India to deposit in a special account local currency equivalent to the 
proceeds from the sale in India of the grain we supply on a grant basis. This 
account would be used for the development and improvement of the Indian 
economy. 

As the Congress is aware, this is the practice we have followed in those coun- 
tries which have received aid under the programs of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. In the case of India, such counterpart funds would offer a 
splendid opportunity for the improvement of Indian agriculture, the development 
of important natural resources and industries, and other projects of benefit to 
the people of India. We would also expect the Government of India to do all it 
can to expand supplies and otherwise to lessen the danger from crop shortages in 
the future. 

The purpose of this program is to meet the current emergency in India, and 
to stimulate measures to forestall such crises in the future. It does not con- 
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stitute a precedent for continuing to provide food to India on a grant basis 
or for providing similar aid for other countries. 

I strongly urge that the Congress take immediate steps to put this program 
into effect. It is within our means. Human lives depend upon our taking prompt 
action. Shipments must begin by April if this food is to reach India in time to 
meet the present emergency. 

In this critical time in the affairs of the world, it is vital that the demo- 
cratic nations show their concern for the well-being of men everywhere and their 
desire for a better life for mankind. But words alone are not sufficient. We 
must implement our words by deeds. We must counter the false promises of Com- 
munist imperialism with constructive action for human betterment. In this way 
and in this way only, can we make human liberty secure against the forces which 
threaten it throughout the world today. 

Harry 8S. TRUMAN. 


The Wuirte House, February 12, 1951. 

Mr. Ricnarps (presiding). | think eight or nine of these bills were 
introduced by members of the Foreign Affairs Committee, and they 
are just about equally divided between the Republicans and the Demo- 
crats. We can therefore say that the measure originates on a nonpar- 
tisan basis. 

Under the rules of the House, we cannot, as they do in the Senate, 
introduce a joint bill with several names on it. Therefore, a decision 
will have to be made on whose bill out of the 11 is going to be finally 
sponsored, As a matter of fact, I do not want to make that decision 
myself right now. [am sure the sponsors of the bill can get together 
on that. I believe for the purpose of this meeting, I will consider a 
further identical bill, one offered by a man who is neither a Republi- 
can nora Democrat, neither an internationalist nor an isolationist. 

Mr. Riciuarps (presiding). We will call this the “John Doe” bill. 
In any event, the number of bills tends to point up how spontaneous 
is the thinking on this subject. 

We are privileged to have as our first witness this afternoon our 
distinguished Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson. 

Mr. Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DEAN ACHESON, SECRETARY OF STATE 


Secretary AcHrson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
before going over a statement which I have here on this important 
matter which is before the committee, I would like to give you a brief 
idea as to how the executive branch of the Government intends to lay 
the facts before you on this. 

I shall lay out the main reasons why the administration is recom- 
mending prompt and favorable action on these measures. There will 
undoubtedly be questions, and I will be glad to deal with those. 

This proposal is one which is inherently very simple, but it has, 
around the periphery of it, a great many complicated facts, and those 
will all be dealt with by witnesses who will follow me. 

First of all, Mr. Willard Thorp, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, will go into some of the economic questions, laying 
them out before you in a broad way. Then Mr. Clifford C. Taylor, 
agricultural counselor of the American Embassy in India, has flown 
back here from India, and he can give you the information available 
to us on the need for this aid to India, and the agricultural situation 
in India. 
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Mr. Stanley Andrews, Director of the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations of the Department of Agriculture, is here, and he 
will follow Mr. Taylor, and he will tell you about the availability of 
grain and the problems in securing it and matters of that sort. 

You will undoubtedly then want to know of such things as India’s 
ability to pay for grain. That will be dealt with again later in the 
hearings by Mr. Thorp. 

We will then have Mr. Richard Bissell, Jr., who is the Deputy 
Administrator of ECA, whom we recommend as the administrator 
of this program. He will go into matters of administration under 
the proposed act and problems which arise under the purchasing of 
the wheat and the transportation of the wheat, and there are some 
important questions there. 

Mr. A. D. FitzGerald, Director of the Food and Agricultural Divi- 
sion of the ECA, will testify in more detail on the plans of ECA, 
and other interested agencies, and finally we will ask Mr. Thorp at 
the end again to come in and summarize the testimony for you and 
answer any questions which you still have at that time. 

That is our plan for presenting the matter to you. I shall read, 
with your permission, a brief statement : 

I am grateful for this opportunity to express to your committee 
my support of the humanitarian proposal to furnish emergency food 
aid to India contained in the 11 identical bills introduced in the House 
by a bipartisan group of Representatives, 9 of whom are members 
of this committee. ‘The President in his message to the Congress of 
February 12 stressed India’s urgent need of assistance and the com- 
pelling reasons why we should respond to the Indian appeal. I wish 
particularly to emphasize the President’s clear restatement of the 
fundamental American principle that human need overrides political 
differences. 

We face frankly the fact that there exist some important political 
differences between our Government and the Government of India. 
These concern the different courses which our two Governments have 
followed toward the acts of aggression which have taken place in 
Korea, and the danger which exists of further aggression. Both 
Governments have been striving to restore peace in the Far East 
and to prevent an extension of the Korean conflict to other areas. 
We have differed as to the most effective ways of achieving these 
objectives. 

This Government is convinced that the measures which it proposed, 
and which the General Assembly of the United Nations adopted, 
provide the most effective means to restrain aggression in Asia. We 
are also convinced that the Government of India is entitled to make 
its own independent judgments on these and other matters which 
concern it. The fact that these judgments sometimes differ from ours 
has nothing whatsoever to do with our feelings toward the people 
of India or our humanitarian desjre to help avert the dread threat 
of hunger which overhangs them. 

With your permission, I should like to review the sequence of events 
which has brought us together to consider food aid to India. In 
August 1947 the British Government, by an act of the highest states- 
manship, transferred the power of governance of its Indian Empire 
to the new Governments of India and Pakistan. These new nations 
began their existence in the aftermath of World War II. This meant 
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for India, internally, that its transportation system and industrial 
plant were run down by overuse and undermaintenance during the 
war years; that prewar programs for land reclamation and the im- 
provement of agricultural methods had not been carried out ; and that 
inflation, to some degree repressed dyring the war, was a serious threat 
to the national economy. Externally, it meant the disruption of pre- 
war trade patterns. Former food suppliers, such as Burma and Indo- 
china, were torn by internal strife. The United Kingdom and the 
other European industrial nations, traditional sources of manufac- 
tures, were digging themselves out of the debris of 6 years of savage 
warfare—and the United States was drawing heavily on its resources 
for aid to the rehabilitation of Europe. The new India was born into 
a difficult economic environment. 

The inhospitable world environment was worsened locally by the 
fact that the Sadion Empire had been partitioned into two new nations. 
I shall not dwell on the historical reasons for this partition, but I 
would like to refer to some of its consequences. 

Food shortages had been a recurrent problem for the British in 
their subcontinental empire. Domestic food production had rarely 
Leen more than adequate to meet the minimum subsistence needs of 
the population, and in bad crop years heavy imports of food grains 
were required. This problem became the more acute for the new 
Indian Government as western Pakistan included some of the most 
important food-grain-producing areas of the subcontinent. India 
began its independent existence as a food-deficit area and has had to 
import substantial quantities of food grains each year since 1947. 

The difficulties were increased by the movement of Hindus and 
Sikhs from Pakistan into India and of Moslems from India into 
Pakistan in the months immediately following partition. More than 
10 million people were involved in this mass migration. Most of them 
were farmers who left their lands with crops standing and brought 
away only as much as they and their families could carry on their 
backs or in bullock carts. There was, of course, a loss of food grain 
at the time of the migration. There have also been serious aftereffects 
resulting from the inevitable delays in resettling the refugees on new 
land and in providing them tools and seed to resume production. 

Despite all of these very serious handicaps, India has been endeavor- 
ing to increase domestic food production and to reduce its depend- 
ence upon food-grain imports. A “grow more food” campaign was 
intensified shortly after independence was achieved, and the Govern- 
ment had projected decreasing annual food-grain imports with a cut- 
off date in 1951 or 1952. This program proved impossible of attain- 
ment, and by mid-1950 the Government had estimated that it would 
have to import in the range of 214 million tons of food grains in 1951. 

Nature intervened. Beginning in June 1950, India suffered a series 
of natural disasters—floods, droughts, and locust’ plagues—which 
afflicted large and widely separated areas of the country. It became 
apparent that domestic food grain availabilities were going to be 
some 5 million tons less in 1951 than in 1950. The Indian Government 
restudied the situation and concluded that to maintain its rationing 
system and to extend it to prevent starvation in new food deficit areas, 
it would have to set its import target at 6 million tons of food grains. 

This decision raised two major problems for the Government of 
India: where to find the grain and how to pay for it. 
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Where was the grain to come from? India canvassed its normal 
supplies in the sterling area and Southeast Asia, and new sources. It 
found that somewhat less than half of its requirements could be ob- 
tained from sources other than the United States but that approxt- 
mately 314 million tons would have to be acquired in this country. 

Now, many people have asked’ whether India cannot obtain food 
grains in Pakistan. They are aware of the fact, which I have already 
mentioned, that western Pakistan contains some of the important 
grain-producing areas of the subcontinent. They are disturbed by 
reports that India did not acquire surplus grain which Pakistan had 
available a year ago. 

India and Pakistan were unable to reach agreement on price with 
respect to surplus Pakistan food grains early last year. The grain was 
subsequently sold elsewhere by Pakistan, and India bought its re- 
quirements from other sources. 

Pakistan has suffered to some extent from the floods which ravaged 
the Indian Punjab, and the magnitude of possible Pakistan surpluses 
which might be available for purchase by India in 1951 is not now 
certain. Whatever these surpluses may be, we would certainly expect 
that, in view of the urgent human need, India and Pakistan will ex- 
haust every possibility of arranging for their acquisition by India. 
We must not, however, lose sight of the fact that the Indian need is 
far greater than any possible Pakistan surpluses. 

Our own survey of the world food grain situation leads us to the 
same conclusion as the Government of India has reached—namely, 
that over half of its 1951 import target of 6 million tons will have to 
be obtained in the United States. This is the more true because of 
the immediacy of the Indian need. 

India has already been forced to cut back the standard food grain 
ration from 12 to 9 ounces a day. A substantial increase in imports 
is urgently needed to prevent a further worsening of the situation. 
The grain specially requested from this country should begin to move 
as soon as possible and in no case later than April 1. We would hope 
that approximately a million tons could be delivered in India before 
August in order to meet the most critical period of food shortages be- 
ginning in midsummer and continuing into the fall. 

Can India pay for 6 million tons of food grains? The Indian 
Government itself estimates that it can pay for about 4 million tons, 
but that it does not have currently available foreign-exchange 
resources for the remaining 2 million tons. Accordingly, when that 
Government requested our assistance in acquiring this quantity it 
inquired whether it would be possible to obtain the grain on a long- 
term credit or some other special arrangement. Our own studies show 
that India could not pay for these 2 million tons without drawing 
heavily upon its sterling balances with the United Kingdom. 

Some people have asked why India’s sterling balances should not be 
used to purchase all the grain it needs. It should be noted in the first 
place that as a result of withdrawals to finance essential imports and 
the transfer to Pakistan of its share of these balances, they have been 
reduced to approximately one-half of the amount at which they stood 
shortly after the war. Because of the devaluation of sterling their 
dollar value has been reduced even more and is now only about one- 
third of what it was at its peak in 1946. These balances constitute 
the bulk of India’s international assets. They provide the greater 
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part of the backing for its currency, and the working funds used to 
finance its normal volume of international transactions. Moreover, 
they are almost the only source of accumulated capital available for 
essential economic development. India’s 6-year program for eco- 
nomic development, prepared in connection with the Commonwealth 
Colombo plan, provides for the utilization of a substantial portion of 
the sterling CF aot in carrying out the program. If the balances 
were used to finance the importation of the 2 million tons of grain we 
are here discussing, the funds available for developmental and other 
essential purposes would be correspondingly reduced. 

We must bear:in mind that India’s development program is directed 
primarily toward maintaining the present standard of living of its 
people, although it is, of course, hoped that some improvement will 
result. Moreover, projects for the expansion of food production are 
a key part of the program. If it became necessary for India to aban 
don or drastically reduce its program, a decline in living standards 
and a continuation of food shortages would be inevitable. In these 
circumstances the Indian people would be sorely tried, and doctrines 
of despair would more readily receive a hearing. The Government 
of India is fully aware of the danger which would then threaten the 
new democratic constitution and governmental institutions which it 
has so recently established. 

When those of us in the executive branch of the Government con- 
sidered the Indian suggestion that the 2 million tons of food grain 
might be made available on a long-term credit basis, we discovered 
that the problems created were much the same as those involved in 
the use of India’s sterling balances. India hopes to finance part of 
its 6-year development program by loans. Its debt-servicing capacity 
is limited. If its credit were pledged for erain, it would be unable To 
qualify for the hoped-for developmental loans. In addition, credits 
for the acquisition of consumers goods such as foodstuffs required to 
meet an emergency situation are economically unsound as they pro- 
vide no basis for the creation of income and foreign exchange to repay 
the credit. 

It is clear to me that our own interest and India’s interest require 
that we provide the grain which India needs to supplement its pur- 
chase program on a grant basis. India’s need is of an emergency 
relief character, and it cannot be satisfactorily met through normal 
fiscal procedures without serious jeopardy to its essential development 
program. 

Not a few people have asked why we did not provide food to India 
before now. They have in mind the fruitless informal discussions 
which took place between United States and Indian officials a little 
more than a vear ago to seek some basis on which this country could 
provide 1 million tons of wheat to India on concessional terms. These 
discussions were carried on in good faith and with diligence on both 
sides, but no arrangement could be found which was practicable for 
the two countries. It should be emphasized that India was not then 
faced with a critical emergency of the tvpe that now exists. 

As 1950 progressed and we saw the increasing difficulties of India’s 
food position, the executive branch of this Government took such steps 
as were open to us to be of assistance. Although wheat was not in 
surplus in this country, grain sorghums were. We asked the Indian 
Government whether it could use this grain. In June the Commodity 
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Credit Corporation sold 200,000 tons of grain sorghum to the Govern- 
ment of India at a figure slightly below the parity price. India’s 
difficulties increased, and in October arrangements were made which 
have enabled India to acquire 427,000 tons of sorghum at a cost to the 
Government of India substantially below the parity price. This par- 
ticular transaction was made possible by the participation of the Kco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration and the use of some of its funds. 

These efforts on our part were, I believe, helpful to the Indian Gov- 
ernment. Unfortunately, they and any similar small-scale measures 
are wholly inadequate to meet India’s present food crisis. The spon- 
sors of the bills now before this committee accordingly propose that 
the Congress authorize the appropriation to the President of the’funds 
necessary to provide 2 million tons of food grains as a grant for 
emergency food assistance to the people of India. 

In order that the extent of the Indian need may be more precisely 
determined and in order that our own supply position and transport 
availabilities may be reassessed before committing ourselves irrevo- 
cably to the full program, it is the intent of the sponsors of the bills 
and of the executive branch of the Government that appropriations 
under this authorization should be made in two stages. The initial 
appropriation should be in an amount sufficient to finance the procure- 
ment and deliver at shipside in United States ports of 1 million tons. 
For reasons which I have already stated, this appropriation should 
be made at the earliest possible date. The timing of the second appro- 
priation and the amount required thereunder can be determined on the 
basis of further study and such new developments as may arise. 

Nature has dealt India a severe blow. Unless the Indian people 
receive assistance in the present emergency—and the United States is 
the only country which has the necessary grain—many of them will 
suffer hunger and starvation, and their efforts to proceed with the 
development of their country and to improve their social and economic 
conditions will be seriously impeded. Their hopes will be dimmed. 
I firmly believe that the American people wish to respond to this need, 
and I urgently recommend that this committee and the House au- 
thorize the supply of 2 million tons of food grains to India on a grant 
basis. 

Mr. Ricwarps (presiding). Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

We will proceed with questions now under the 5-minute rule. 

Dr. Eaton. 

Mr. Earon. Ona grant basis, do you mean a gift? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Eavon. Why did vou not say “gift” instead of “grant”? 

Secretary Acireson. Well, nune pro tunc we say “give.” 

Mr. Eaton. That is diplomatic subterfuge. 

I would be wrong unless | agreed to any relief to those faced with 
starvation, although the attitude of the oriental people at the present 
time is very ungenerous. As the Bible tells us, we must feed our 
enemies; but I think the time is coming near when America must 
tind out how we stand in the public opinion of the world. If our re- 
lationship is that of a generally used milk cow, with everybody in- 
vited to bring their bucket and help themselves, I am not for it. If 
our help to India and similar countries in similar conditions rests 
upon a recognized world policy that will give us some credit for being 
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human and at the same time being strong enough to declare ourselves, 
1 am for it. 

All of which amounts, I suppose, to my agreement to sending food 
to the starving Indians. I would, nevertheless, like to get something 
in return, Mr. Secretary, and if you will exercise your genius of 
friendship and cooperation, perhaps we will do that. All of which 
throws no light on the subject—as usual. 

Mr. Ricuarps (presiding). Mr. Gordon. 

Mr. Gorpon. I will pass at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ricuarps (presiding). Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. Is this item in the budget proposed by the President ? 

Secretary Acueson. I believe not; no. This is an emergency item. 

Mr. Vorys. We have something of a blind budget without the de- 
tails so far and it is rather impossible to study it. 

Do you know whether there is in the budget our share of relief 
for Korea? I understand the United Nations has worked out a plan 
for Korean relief in proportions that would exceed this whole amount, 
which it is hoped will be put into effect as soon as possible after the 
Korean hostilities which India has taken a different view about have 
come to an end so that a relief program can go forward. 

Isthe relief for Korea in the budget ? 

Secretary AcueEson. I believe it is. 

Mr. Vorys. Have you an idea as to how much it is? 

Secretary AcuEson. I am told it isa part of the one-line item in the 
budget that is not broken down. 

Mr. Vorys. What is the total of that / 

Secretary AcHeEson. It is $9,500,000,000, 

Mr. Vorys. If we are fortunate during this year in ending the 
fighting, we will have a tremendous relief problem in Korea; is that 
not true / 

Secretary Acueson. That is true: yes. 

Mr. Vorys. I presume we will hear from other witnesses, as to 
whether we can spare this grain ¢ 

Secretary Acureson. Mr. Stanley Andrews will discuss that fully. 

Mr. Vorys. Last year we understood there was no grain to spare, 
but I presume we will now hear that we can spare it / 

Secretary AcHEson. Yes. 

Mr. Vorys. Will the people in India pay for the grain we furnish ¢ 

Secretary Acneson. Yes; the idea is that they would pay in their 
own currency. I presume that there may be some parts of it which 
the Indian Government will have to dispense, but in those cases I 
suppose it will pay in its own currency to itself. 

Mr. Vorys. Their sterling balances amount to about 619 million 
pounds or about $1.7 billion; is that correct? It is $1.7 billion—the 
sterling balance ? 

Secretary AcnEson. Yes. 

Mr. Vorys. India has purchased grain, as I understand it, for this 
same program, within the Commonwealth, from Australia and 
Canada ¢ 

Secretary Acueson. Yes. There will be a full presentation of the 
sources, a little less than 4 million tons. That is 3.9. That is not all 
within the Commonwealth. It is in the United States and various 
sterling countries. 
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Mr. Vorys. As I understand it, with this large sterling balance there 
is no proposal that the Commonwealth nations make a gift like this 
to India; is there? 

Secretary AcueEson. I believe that they have purchased all that 
there is available in those areas. 

Mr. Vorys. So if we have the grain to spare, in view of the load 
that may come on us all over the world, there is no question about 
India’s ability to pay ultimately. It will merely mean, as you say, 
that India’s debt-servicing capacity would be limited and their devel- 
opment program might be delayed; is that not correct? 

Secretary AcHEsON. Well, it most certainly would be delayed, with 
the various consequences that I spoke of in my testimony. 

Mr. Vorys. If the grain is available, the question as to whether it 
should be given to India or not merely involves the question of whether 
their development program, this 6-year program, should be launched 
promptly or possibly delayed awhile, or not go as fast, while they 
would pay for the grain; is that correct ? 

Secretary AcHEson. The consequences are that you would hinder 
this development program. This would be serious because it is hoped 
that it will help them get out of the food deficit situation. 

Mr. Vorys. In the food deficit situation, as I understand it, India 
has averaged a famine about every 6 or 7 years for the last 150 years. 
Are you familiar with that ¢ 

Secretary AcuEson. I do not know about that. I think Mr. Tay- 
lor can tell you about that in detail. 

Mr. Vorys. I understand since 1900 five famines have occurred so 
that this is not an emergency situation, but one that comes up from 
time to time, there. We all know that, do we not ? 

Secretary Acurson. Well, it is an emergency situation and it is 
one which comes up from time to time. 

Mr. Vorys. If it did not come up again for 10 years, they would 
have 10 years to pay for this one. 

Ricuarps (presiding). Dr. Morgan—— 

Mr. MoreGan. Mr. Secretary, in your opinion is there anything in 
this bill that would antagonize our friendly relations with Pakistan ¢ 

Secretary Acueson. No; I think not. 

Mr. Morean. That is all. 

Mr. Ricwarps (presiding). Mr. Javits—— 

Mr. Javirs. Mr. Secretary, vou said i in your remarks that some peo- 
ple have said one thing and another by way of objection to this. One 
of the things I have heard some people say is that this is — asing 
India, which country has taken a position against us in our views on 
the condemnation of Communist China as an aggressor in Korea, with 
which condemnation I thoroughly agree and I think the great bulk of 
Americans agree with that. 

Can you tell me whether or not you think this would be appease- 
ment of India ? 

Secretary AcuEson. I should think most certainly not, Mr. Javits. 
The Indian people are in a very difficult and hard situation and their 
Government has made a request of us. We are responding to that re- 
quest. 

Mr. Javits. I notice that you have said in your statement that— 
danger which would then threaten the new democratic constitution and gov- 
ernmental institutions which it has so recently established * * *, 
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Is that one of the reasons for the recommendation by the President 
and the Department of State that this be done; a concern for the 
continuance of constitutional government in India? 

Secretary Acurson. That is most certainly so. I think an acute 
famine situation undermines the stability of any country and this is 
a new one that has been created out of great difficulties and this would 
have an unstabilizing effect. 

Mr. Javrrs. And we feel that is a legitimate basis for our concern 
in connection with the security of the United States, even though 
India did oppose our views in the United Nations; is that correct? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes. 

Mr. Javrrs. India is nevertheless a democratic country with free 
institutions / 

Secretary Acnueson. That is correct. 

Mr. Javrrs. And after Communist China, is the greatest in terms of 
population and area in Asia, is it not? 

Secretary AcnEson. That is correct. 

Mr. Javirs. So we have a real interest and desire, regardless of 
what the Government of India may think politically, to keep India 
in the column of the free people, is that not true ¢ 

Secretary ACHESON. Yes. 

Mr. Javirs. And to see that its governmental institutions survive 
and are strong ¢ 

Secretary Acueson. Yes. 

Mr. Javits. We have spent hundreds of millions of dollars, have 
we not, to deal with disease and unrest in other areas in the world; 
is that not a fact ¢ 

Secretary Acnrson. Yes. 

Mr. Javrrs. Was that in pursuance of the same policy ? 

Secretary AcHrson. Yes. 

Mr. Javirs. We are not trying to dictate what India’s political views 
shall be in this bill ? 

Secretary AcuEsons Not in any way whatsoever. 

Mr. Javirs. Do we intend secretly, if not openly, in this bill to 
attach any political conditions or considerations whatever to the fur- 
nishing of this grain to India, or to the agreement which we make 
with India? 

Secretary ACHESON. Not at all. 

Mr. Javirs. In other words, there will be no political conditions or 
considerations, open or concealed ¢ 

Secretary Acueson. That is correct. 

Mr. JAvirs. Mr. Secretary, this isa one-shot deal, is it not ? 

Secretary AcuEson. Yes. 

Mr. Javrrs. Is it your testimony, therefore, in connection with the 
development program of India that its purpose is just to maintain 
its standard of living and not to even increase it; do I understand 
that correct ly ¢ 

Secretary Acurson. The program now is to maintain it. We hope 
that there can be an improvement, as I said in my statement, but the 
immediate task is to maintain it. 

Mr. Javirs. That is what makes the statement that this is a one-shot 
deal valid? 
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Secretary Acueson. That is correct. 

Mr. Javirs. I have just one further question, Mr. Secretary. Ih 
there any chance that India can get this aid from the Soviet Union 
or its satellites, or any part of it? 

Secretary Acurson. I do not know. I have no information about 
that. 

Mr. Javrrs. Do you know whether India has asked the Soviet Union 
or its satellites for food aid? 

Secretary AcHEeson. My information is that it has not. 

Mr. Javirs. Can we say definitely that it is negative ¢ 

Secretary Acueson. I cannot say. I have never asked the Govern- 
ment of India, and I donot know. My information is that it has not. 

Mr. Javirs. Mr. Chairman, I have a great many other questions, but 
may I at this time offer for the record the following statements sup- 
porting this proposition : 

A statement by the Catholic Association for International Peace: 
one by the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United 
States; one by the Commission on Christian Social Relations of the 
Diocese of New York; and one by the National Council of Jewish 
Women. 

Mr. Ricuarps (presiding). Without objection, the statements re- 
ferred to will appear in the record at the conclusion of Secretary 
Acheson’s presentation. (See p. 22. 

Mr. Battle. 

Mr. Barrie. Mr. Secretary, have you considered the possibilities of 
an organization like the Red Cross carrying on such a program as 
India needs today ¢ 

Secretary Acneson. Various things were considered. It seemed 
much better to have the distribution carried out in the first instance 
by the Indian Government in its usual operations. It has both wheat 
purchased locally, wheat which it has bought and this wheat also 
which will all go in one channel under such such supervision as it 
appears is necessary, to see that it reaches the destinations in accord- 
ance with the act of Congress carried out by the ECA. 

Mr. Barrie. It would appear to be better to handle it that way 
rather than through private organizations ? 

Secretary Acnugson. Yes. 

Mr. Barrie. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ricuarps (presiding). Mrs. Bolton ? 

Mrs. Boiron. I have only just come in, thank you. 

Mr. Ricuarps (presiding). Mr. Jackson / 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Secretary, what is the over-all cost of the program 
contemplated to be ¢ 

Secretary AcuEson. The 2,000,000 tons would cost $190,000,000. 

Mr. Jackson. Touching on the point Mr. Vorys made, has there 
been any consultation or any conference at all with Canada, which 
was at least when I was in school, the largest exporter of wheat. in 
the world, as to whether or not the Commonwealth is prepared to 
assist In any way / 

Secretary Acueson. I believe the facts to be as Mr. Andrews will 
bring out in more detail, that the Indians have purchased all available 
wheat outside of the United States and within the United States they 
have purchased the amount I described a moment ago. There is noth- 
ing else which they could purchase. 
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Mr. Jackson. That is to say Canada will have no further exportable 
balance { 

Secretary AcnxEson. That is what I understand, yes. 

Mr. Jackson. Of course the American people are distinguishing 
these days between vital defense expenditures and those expenditures 
which are called nonvital defense expenditures. Would you say this 
is in the nature of being a defense expenditure / 

Secretary Acurson. I should not want to strain that concept. 

Mr. Jackson. I would not want to labor it either, Mr. Secretary, 
but it is a question which we are asked quite frequently about some 
of these various expenditures and I cannot tell my constituents that 
1 do not want to strain a point, or labor it. They want toknow. They 
have a right to know. I feel personally that there may be a defense 
aspect to it. 

Secretary AcnEson. We pointed out in answering Mr. Javits that 
it is of the greatest possible importance in the world that this great 
nation in Asia should remain stable and strong and not be subject to 
the instability which comes from starvation on a great scale in a 
country just newly established, That would produce very great 
problems for everybody in the world. In that sense, yes. It is not 
quite straight-forward to say that this is the same as expenses for 
the Army and Navy and Air Force of the United States. 

Mr. Jackson. In the case of China, it became a password that we 
“feed the starving Chinese.” The evidence of their gratitude is not 
very impressive. 

In conclusion, my congratulations to India, Mr. Secretary, as they 
are the first people who have offered to pay us anything for a long time, 
even though we did not accept their offer. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Ricwarvs (presiding). Mr. Carnahan—— 

Mr. Carnanan. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Richarps (presiding). Mr. Herter—— 

Mr. Herrer. Mr. Secretary, in the last paragraph on page 4 of your 
statement, there is an implication that I do not think was intended, 
but it still remains there, where you say that “although wheat was not 
in surplus in this country, grain sorghums were,” and iater again you 
repeat that grain sorghumis were the only things available. 

I assume that what you meant there was only a technical situation 
in surplus, meaning as surplus grains that had been brought in by 
Commodity Credit under our price support program; actually from 
ihe point of view of carry-over in this country held in commercial 
hands, you have satished yourself that there is an adequate amount of 
wheat availabie to take care of this situation ? 

Secretary AcHeEson. You are correct in your interpretation of my 
statement. 

Mr. Herrer. I was afraid that it might be indicated that there was 
no Wheat surplus last October and now we have found one. 

Secretary AcHeson. You have correctly interpreted it. 

Mr. Herter. Thank you. 

Mr. Ricwarps (presiding). Mr. Chatham—— 

Mr. Cuatrnuam. Mr. Secretary, you are convinced that aside from 
this gift as a humanitarian gesture that it will bring tangible results 
to this country in our foreign policy program / 

Secretary Acugrson. I am. 

Mr. Cuarnam. Thank you. 
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Mr. Ricnarns (presiding). Mr. Reece- 
Mr. Reece. Mr. Secretary, what is the basic grain food in India? 
Secretary Acne: on. Rice first and wheat second. 

Mr. Reece. Are the people who would be most in need of food ac- 
customed to using wheat in the manner in which it would have to 
be supplied ? 

Secretary Acueson. I believe so, Mr. Reece. I would like Mr. 
Taylor to go into all of that. He is the agricultural counselor to the 
Embassy there and can give you every bit of information. 

Mr. Reece. Do I understand from your statement, and a similar 
statement of the Council of Churches of Christ in America, filed by 
Mr. Javits, that India has bought or arranged to buy 4,000,000 of the 
needed 6,000,000 tons ? 

Secretary Acueson. That is correct. 

Mr. Reece. What balances did they use to acquire that? T assume 
most of it was bought outside of India. You state now that if they 
buy these 2,000,000 tons or arrange to do it on a long-term credit basis, 
it would disturb our fiscal relationships. I have read somewhere, I 
believe in the statement which Mr. Javits filed, that it would disturb 
the British economy to have their balances drawn over there. J] was 
wondering where the difference lay. 

Secretary Acurson. In buying what they have bought, they have 
used all their current foreign exchange. A later witness wil! go into 
all the facts and figures regarding the sterling balances which the 
British have left over from the war, their purpose and functions. 

Mr. Reece. Those are my only questions. I have considered some 
of the things Dr. Eaton in his wisdom cautioned us against. The 
situation in the world today is critical. All of us recognize the great 
danger that confronts us. We are willing to make the greatest sacri- 
fices where our contribution will assist in strengthening our security 
and peace. I cannot help but feel that those considerations should 
always be entertained, even in a question of this kind, where the prin- 
ciple of humanitarianism is involved. 

I do not see how we could justify using our resources—and they 
have already been drawn to the point where we are apt to endanger our 
own economy—unless we consider what effect, if any, there will be 
on our own position in the world. I could not justify the support 
of an expenditure which might in the long run strengthen those who 
might be siding against us when questions vital to our own security 
are involved. 

Secretary Acnrson. The considerations Mr. Reece refers to are, of 
course, very important. I think one must feel very careful about 
reaching any number of conclusions which have been suggested here 
this afternoon. 

In the first place, it is not true that the Indian people are hostile 
to the United States, or that their government is hostile to the United 
States. That is not true. It is true that the Government of India has 
differed from us in taking certain positions in the United Nations. 
But we should not jump from that to the belief that this great people 
are enemies to or hostile to the United States. They are not at all. 
The positions which the Indian Government has taken they have 
explained. It is not for me to defend those. I disagree with them. 
I have taken an opposite stand but I never believed for a moment 
that the peopie taking those positions were hostile to us or were doing 
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jt for the purpose of injuring us. It was their idea of what the 
best position was. I thought they were quite wrong about it but 
I never doubted their sincerity and I never doubted but what their 
actions sprang from perfectly worthy motives and not from those 
hostile to the United States. 

Mr. Reece. But we are involved in a contest with a great power 
that is threatening the peace and security of the world and civiliza- 
tion itself. It gives us cause for reflection and concern, therefore, 
that there are those who side with that power rather than with the 
forces who are undertaking to preserve the peace of the world with 
no selfish action involved. 

Mr. Ricuarps (presiding). Mr. Zablocki 

Mr. Zasiockt. Nehru’s statement regarding a cablegram to our 
Government requesting aid is construed in many places as setting 
forth displeasure with such request and that India does not want a 
grant of aid from the United States. Would you care to comment on 
that? Nehru’s protest to the cablegram sent to our Government by 
some representatives of the Indian Government ¢ 

Secretary Acugson. I think that was a question of procedure. I 
think he thought of having communication directly from members of 
his Parliament to this Government was not the way to do it. He has 
not had as much experience as we have had. 

Mr. Zasiocks. India does want our aid ¢ 

Secretary AcHEson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zasiockt. However, it is pretty well known that it is being 
considered by some to be a statement from a responsible source in 
India as not wanting aid from the United States. 

Secretary Acneson. That is quite incorrect. It was a matter of 
procedure. 

Mr. Zanvockt. Mr. Secretary, I would certainly like to join in aiding 
those who are in need of emergency relief and I think I will vote for 
this grant. However, it is difficult in conscience to vote for this 
measure when one considers that we are giving food grains absolutely 
free to the Government of India and then the Indian Government must 
sell it to the starving people. 

Now, if we are giving charity, why must they pay for it, and who 
gets the money that accrues from the sale of this wheat that is given 
free ¢ 

Secretary AcHEson. In essence what is proposed here, Mr. Zablocki, 
is that this wheat would be given by us to the Government of India, 
put in with all other wheat which is in the commercial markets of 
India, on the ration, and the people would buy it and pay their own 
currency for it, just as they would buy any other wheat which the 
Government has purchased. The proceeds would then be used in a 
way to be agreed upon between the Government of India and the 
United States, chiefly for the purpose of preventing this sort of thing 
from happening again, so that their food supplies would be expanded 
and those who do not now understand about agricultural matters can 
have technical training and assistance. That is the purpose of this. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Then, in truth, are we not tying a few strings onto 
the grant ? 

Secretary Acurson. You are talking about political strings. What 
we are saying to the Government of India is: “We will give you some 
wheat. Now, when you sell this, as you will have to do and should do, 
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to your people, we want you to take this money and use it for the 
benefit of those people so that you will not have these starvation 
conditions again. 

If you call that a string, it is a string, but it is not what Mr. Javits 
was talking about, a political condition. We do not say, “We will 

give you this if you will do something that we want you to do.” 

Mr. Zasiockt. That is all, thank you. 

Mr. Ricuarps (presiding). Mrs. Bolton, do you want to ask a few 
questions ¢ 

Mrs. Bouron. I do not care to ask questions but would like to put 
myself on record, Mr. Chairman, as one of those who introduced this 
bill with a view to bringing the matter before us for discussion and 
such action as may be found constructive. It seems to me that the 
United States, as the greatest of the free nations, is facing conditions 
that include all the world, in fact we face leadership and action which 
must result in the survival of all peoples. 

I cannot see that we have any human right not to share with those 
who are starving those things which would make the difference be- 
tween starvation and life. I look at it as a woman whose primal 
responsibility is the giving and sustaining of life. 

I cannot see that we are justified in withholding food from any 
child anywhere in the world while we have it and none can be 
had elsewhere. I realize, of course, we may come to a point where we 
will not have the food to give, then the problem will have been settled 
for us. 

If we want to be selfish in our judgments of it all, and consider the 
effect upon the world’s judgment of us if and as we make this very 
liberal gesture to the starving of India, we say clearly, “Yes, we dis- 
agree with the method employed by the Government of India in 
certain ways, but we recognize the fact that there is a human need 
beyond political consideration which we want to fill.” 

Is it not possible that some of those people out there who are chil- 
dren now might later save Asia? I want it on the record that to me 
help of this kind is something beyond the policies entirely, and that 
India is not the only place where the kind of human help we Americans 
can give is desperately needed. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ricnarps (presiding). Mr. Burleson—— 

Mr. Burreson. Mr. Secretary, there is a reference to wheat in this 
bill. I assume the agricultural people will give us a breakdown of 
the types of grain involved. As I understand it, only about half 
the proposal is for wheat. Is that not correct ¢ 

Secretary Acnrson. That is correct. 

Mr. Burieson. We have quite a few people from the Southwest and 
other places who call our attention to the wheat shortage, but other 
grains are involved in which there is a considerable surplus. I assume 
that we will go into that later with the agriculture advisers. 

Secretary Acneson. You will have a full presentation. 

Mr. Rictarps (presiding). Has anyone been overlooked on the 
minority side? 

Mr. Hays— 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Secretary, these purchases are to be in the open 
market, I assume ? 
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Secretary Acurson. No: I do not think necessarily so. Mr. 
Andrews will be going into that for you. 

Mr. Hays. The Department canvassed the possibilities for raising 
part of this money through voluntary contributions, whether or not 
it is possible to secure through the church and other campaigns any 
appreci: able amount of money ¢ 

Secretary Acurson. I do not think we have gone into that. The 
amounts would be quite beyond such organizations. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman, I have no other questions but perhaps 
I might be permitted to say that sooner or later America will need 
to work out a policy on that point. I think we have been forced by 
circumstances to do the very thing which the Department advocates 
and if that is the only way to do it, I shall support it. However, I 
think we ought to take notice of the resource which this Nation has in 
the good will of the American people when a need like this arises. 
There may be between those two extremes of doing nothing govern- 
mentally and doing it all governmentally, something that will take 
account of our severe budgetary problem. 

I can recall when the philosophy of Government participation in 
relief was first argued. My people in Arkansas suffered a series of 
droughts and floods and in 1931 it was argued that the United States 
Government should not even help its own people and that we should 
rely altogether on voluntary contributions. 

The people of South Dakota sent us a trainload of food and it estab- 
lished a tie between us that living people will never forget. 

Now, the Government rightly abandoned the old idea of saying 
that human relief was not a matter of Government concern. We must 
relieve human need, whatever strain it puts on us. I stand on that. 
But just as an observation, Mr. Secretary, sooner or later we ought to 
consider the possibilities of calling for the help which can come out 
of voluntary action, rather than draining our resources govern- 
mentally. 

When I was making $100 a month, working for the Treasury De- 
partment as a law student here, I gave $5 to Near East relief, which 
caused some budgetary strain individually. But that 85 meant more 
in terms of sharing than a vote for $180,000,000 would mean. 

I make that as an observation, not to disagree with the Secretary, 
because I thoroughly agree. 

Mr. Ricuarps (presiding). Mr. Holifield ? 

Mr. Houtrretp. No questions. 

Mr. Ricuarps (presiding). Mr. Roosevelt ? 

Mr. Roosevevr. No questions. 

Mr. Ricuarps (presiding). Mrs. Kelly? 

Mrs. Keitiy. Mr. Secretary, I am in full agreement with this bill. 
However, I do have a question. I wonder if the bill introduced for 
India would not provide greater benefit from our grant if we ear- 
marked a percentage of the grant to the Indian Government to be 
distributed directly to the villages. 

Secretary Acueson. I think that would be very difficult todo. What 
India is faced with is an over-all deficit in wheat. It is not that there 
is trouble in villages, there is not enough wheat to carry on the ration 
over-all. Therefore wheat has to be put into the general supply. 
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Now, if there are people in the villages who, by reason of a flood or 
something else, have no source of income, I assume the Government of 
India is taking care of those people. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Could you be sure they would and not assume it. 

Secretary Acueson. Yes; that is right. I have no doubt in the 
world about it but I would look into it. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Mr. Secretary, I have been a little worried about the 
same question Mrs. Kelly raised. As I see it, this matter will be worked 
exactly like ECA, through the counterpart fund mechanism. 

Secretary Acueson. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Ricuarps. The European recovery program is a long-range 
program providing jobs. If people had jobs, they could buy the food. 

What are you going to do with the people on the streets! Are you 
going to assume that the Government of India is going to feed these 
people who are dying on the streets of Calcutta, or will the counterpart 
funds be used to provide jobs for those people to buy the food and 
thus to keep them from dying? That point worries me. ‘The need 
here is entirely different. It is more extreme than was the European 
situation. 

Secretary AcHreson. I am sure Mr. Taylor can go into that with you. 

So far as unemployment is concerned or inability to go ahead and 
purchase what a family would normally purchase for its needs, my 
belief is that that is restricted to those areas where the national dis- 
aster has knocked out the livelihood of the people on the land. I do 
not suppose any textile worker is affected in any way except there 
is not suflicient wheat. He is still working and getting his pay check. 
He goes to the store and the store has wheat in it. He has money 
enough to pay for it it but he has not enough wheat to fill his ration. 
Therefore, if the wheat is put in there for that purpose, he pays for it 
and then the counterpart funds are used to increase agricultural pro- 
duction in India. 

Mr. Taylor can undoubtedly tell you exactly what has been done 
for the relief, in the simple sense of the word, of those people, who, 
by reason of flood or drought or locusts, just have no livelihood any 
more. 

Mr. Ricuarps. I would like to know a little more about that but | 
realize we can get that information. 

Dr. Eaton, do you care to ask any further questions? 

Mr. EATON. No. 

Mr. Ricuarps (presiding). Mr. Vorys 

Mr. Vorys. Yes. 

I think I am a charitable soul, and I am ready to contribute to 
any private fund, through the church or the Red Cross, that would 
give food to the suffering people over there, but I question my 
right to be charitable with other people’s money taken from them 
involunt: arily by way of taxation. However, as I get it through this 
colloquy just now, this wheat is not going to be given to the Indian 
people. In substance, this wheat is to ‘be used for financi ing a develop- 
ment program for India. 

What I wonder is this: India needs wheat. We need strategic ma- 
terials. India has chrome, manganese, uranium, and thorium. We 
need all of those. 

Is there not some way that we could enter into an arrangement 
whereby, not next year, but through a period of years, India could re- 
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pay us in things that we need desperately in order to do our part in 
the protection of the free world? Have you gone into that? 

Secretary Acneson. Yes, sir. Mr. Thorp will go into that very 
carefully. That is only a more complicated way of doing what we are 
talking about. All of these materials are produced, they are needed 
here, a great percentage of them are sold here. They produce foreign 
exchange resources which India uses to purchase what it wants 
abroad. 

It makes no difference whether you take commodities without pay 
or take the money away from them. The result in the end is the same. 
You can deplete India’s resources, all of which is important to pre- 
venting India having this happen again. 

Mr. Vorys. When we considered relief for the war-devastated coun- 
tries of Europe, the nations concerned had no resources with which 
to pay us back. However, here there is a great subcontinent that has 
a lot of things that we need dreadfully. 

I appreciate that this might interfere with their debt-servicing ca- 
pacity, but I am concerned about our debt-servicing capacity here. It 
would appear to me that if this is not in the budget, that this is going 
to be something added to our debt-servicing capacity and I cannot see 
why we could not arrange in an orderly way to have this great country 
meet its obligations to us, not in a hurry, not this year, but over a 
period of years, just as it has paid off its sister countries in the Com- 
monwealth. 

That is a statement and not a question. 

Mr. Ricnarps (presiding). Mr. Morgan 

Mr. Morean. I have a statement before me by one of the House 
Members where he says the payment for this wheat would be possible 
by some of the rich Indian princes. He quotes one Indian prince who 
has a fortune of $2,000,000,000. 

Has there been any investigation into the wealth of these rich 
Indians to help pay for their wheat ? 

Secretary Acnerson. I did not think those were the fellows who 
wanted the wheat. 

Mr. Eaton. Are you trying to introduce into this economy the “sock 
the rich” principle ? 

Mr. MorGan. It might be advisable, Doctor. 

Mr. Ricuarps (presiding). Mr. Javits 

Mr. Javits. Mr. Secretary, could you give us an estimate, if any has 
been made by the Government, as to the number of people in India 
who will be faced with starvation if we do not give this aid this year? 

Secretary Acugson. Mr. Taylor, I believe, has an estimate of that 
sort. 

Mr. Taytor. There are about 125 million people under rationing 
and it is impossible to determine how many would starve. 

Mr. Javits. Would you try to give us an estimate, because I think 
that is an important single factor; whatever you can estimate as to 
what number of people will actually face starvation conditions if this 
aid is not forthcoming this year. 

Secretary AcHEson. We will endeavor to give you the information 
on that. 

Mr. Javirs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. RicHarpds (presiding). Mr. Herter 

Mr. Herrer. Is it not true, Mr. Secretary, that there is a precedent 
for this type of operation proposed in these bills going back to 1921, 
when there was a tremendous drought in the Volga Valley and the 
Congress of the United States made an appropriation to purchwse 
surplus grains to relieve that, even though our relationship with the 
Soviet Government at that time was none too friendly. 

Secretary AcuEson. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Ricnarps (presiding). Are there any other questions / 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary, very much. 

(The statements referred to by Mr. Javits at p. 14 are as follows:) 

THE CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE, 
Washington, D. C., February 16, 1951. 





Hon. JAMrs P. RICHARDs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: It is my pleasure to bring to your attention the 
enclosed statement of our social welfare committee urging the shipment of grain 
to India in the present emergency. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rev. R. A. McGowan, 
Erecutive Secretary. 


GRAINS FOR INDIA 


STATEMENT OF THE CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE, SOCIAL 
WELFARE COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 


The issue of food grains for India breaks down into three questions of fact: 
Does India actually face a serious grain shortage? Can the Indian Government 
obtain such grain imports as may be needed through commercial transactions, 
either in the Far East or elsewhere? Should the United States, in view of its 
current and prospective heavy demand for grain, make sizable shipments for 
India from its reserves? 

The Indian Government requests 2,000,000 tons of food grains from the United 
States as the minimum to continue the ration in 1951 at the level prevailing in 
1950 to build back India’s depleted grain reserves to a minimum safe level. The 
Indian Government bases this request for aid on the contention that summer 
floods, earthquakes, and fall droughts have critically reduced domestic grain 
supplies. 

So far as can presently be ascertained, summer floods in some areas did wipe 
out grain reserves held by Indian farmers and destroyed seed stocks as well. 
Earthquakes did destroy some villages and otherwise hampered production. 

But, most importantly, in some of the principal rice-growing provinces, autumn 
rainfall was far below normal, with very serious effects upon rice production. 

The evidence on these points appears to be conclusive. So, too, is the evidence 
that the people of India are faced with a dangerous grain shortage unless 
additional imports are provided, though there is lack of full agreement as to 
how bad the situation actually is. It would appear to be significant, however, 
that the per capita daily grain ration has been reduced by 25 percent in Bombay 
and other ration areas. 

Regarding the second question of fact, whether the Government of India can 
obtain the required imports commercially in the Far East or elsewhere, the 
Government alleges that it has already arranged to import all of the grain for 
which it can make financial arrangements. In the absence of reasonable 
evidence to the contrary, it would seem that this contention should be accepted. 

With respect to the third question of fact, while United States reserve supplies 
of grain are not as large in relation to current and prospective demand as seemed 
to be the case a few months ago, nevertheless, the United States entered 1951 
with about 998 million bushels of wheat in all storage positions, a stock exceeded 
only twice before in our history. The Nation’s carry-over of corn—k60 million 
last October 1—was an all-time record. 

There is little doubt, therefore, that this Nation can spare the quantity of 
grain required, under present estimates, to tide India over this emergency, 
particularly since-any deficieney in wheat supplies available for shipment could 
probably be made up out of barley, corn, and grain sorghums. 
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We should undertake this humane act in the spirit of Christian charity. We 
shall not jeopardize ourselves in any way. 

The social welfare committee of the Catholic Association for International 
Peace urges, therefore, that the Congress pass legislation without delay granting 
to the Government of India the food grains required and that it take this action 
without attaching to it political conditions of any nature. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Vew York, N. Y., February 16, 1951. 
Hon. JAMES P. RicHaArpbs, 
Foreign Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Ricwarps: I enclose, for your information, a data sheet on the food 
situation in India, drafted by Mr. Russell Stevenson, of the national council’s 
division of foreign missions, who is well acquainted with the facts. 

As you know, the general board of the National Council of Churches has recom- 
mended that “the Congress and the executive branch of the Government of the 
United States take such steps as may be required to assist in meeting the present 
urgent needs of the Indian people for emergency-food aid, and that this food 
be made available on such terms as may be mutually acceptable to the two 
Governments.’ 

It is our earnest hope that early, favorable action may be taken by the Congress 
on legislation designed to achieve this end, 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL McCrea CAVERT, 
General Secretary. 


A MEMORANDUM ANSWERING QUESTIONS FREQUENTLY RAISED REGARDING WHEAT 
FOR INDIA 


1. Why does Indian need 2 million tons of food grains at this time? 

Because of disastrous natural calamities that have beset India in recent months, 
the Indian food situation has become alarmingly grave. Earthquakes, floods, 
visitations of locusts, drought, and untimely rains have reduced the production 
of food grains in India by more than 6 million tons of the amount required for 
normal use. The entire rice bowl] in India has been especially hard hit. 

Conditions bordering on famine already exist in many ureas and it is appre- 
hended that acute famine conditions will develop to an even greater extent as 
the months go by unless some immediate relief can be given Che situation is 
likely to grow even worse because of the widespread failure of seasonal rains. 
India, therefore, is in need of large imports of food grains. 

2. What is India doing to help meet her present emergency? 

(a) For some time the Indian Government has anticipated the results of the 
natural calamities that have befallen her and has been endeavoring to obtain 
food grains for the year 1951 from all parts of the world. 

(b) Of India’s total import requirement of a minimum of 6 million tons of 
food grains for 1951, it is estimated that arrangements have been, or will be, 
made for the purchase of a total of 4 million tons from Canada, Australia, the 
United States, and Argentina. This will leave a deficit of 2 million tons of food 
grains for which other arrangements must still be made, in order to avert a 
famine. In this connection it should be noted that the necessity to purchase 
such large amounts of food grains has already eaten into India’s limited dollar 
holdings, which are eminently required for her industrial and agricultural 
planning, aimed at the raising of her standard of living and at achieving seif- 
sufficiency in food production. 

(c) It should be recalled that even before World War II India’s food-grain 
requirements were partly met by imports from such contiguous couritries as are 
now unable to supply her needs. Since this is the case and since all other sources 
of current and potential supply have been thoroughly investigated and exhausted, 
it is quite clear that the United States of America is the only country from which 
the additional 2 million tens of food grains that are required can now be obtained. 
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8. Why does India not buy Pakistan’s wheat? 

(a) It is understood that India and Pakistan still have not entered into formal 
trade agreements. 

(1) Pakistan did not devalue the rupee at the time India did; and, there- 
fore, India pays approximately 40 percent more for any purchases made 
from Pakistan. 

(2) The Kashmir dispute. This represents the real impasse which has 
blocked trade agreements, property settlements, reduction of military ex- 
penditures, etc. 

(b) When Pakistan expressed a willingness to sell wheat to India, the talks 
broke down apparently because of the excessive price Pakistan asked. She im- 
posed transportation charges which would have made the net cost equal to the 
cost of wheat purchased abroad. It is further asserted that the wheat offered 
was from the previous year’s supply and was infested with weevils. 

(c) Pakistan’s surplus was, at the most, half a million tons. In view of the 
natural calamities which befell India and so seriously reduced her normal yield, 
this Pakistan surplus would have been at best but one-twelfth of what India 
needs. 

(d) This Pakistan surplus has since been sold to Germany, Turkey, and Japan. 
A Pakistan official has affirmed that their only surplus at the present is 100,000 
tons of rice. 

4. Why has India diverted land into the production of jute and cotton? 

(a) The export trade of Indian is based mainly on the export of jute and cotton 
manufacturers. In the year 1949-50, the export of jute manufactures formed 35 
percent of India’s total exports and the figure for cotton was 10 percent. ‘Thus, 
the export of jute and cotton manufactures made up almost half of her total 
exports. It is essential, therefore, to provide raw materials in order that the 
cotton mills in Bombay and the jute mills in Caleutta may continue producing. 
If the mill capacity is reduced, the foreign-exchange position will deteriorate 
and India’s economy will be vitally affected. Since India was cut off from her 
normal supplies of raw materials due to partition, she was forced to make greater 
provision at home. 

(b) This increase in jute and cotton acreage, however, has not been extensive 
and by no stretch of the imagination could it account substantially for the present 
shortage of food grains. In 1949-50, the increase in the total area of jute and 
cotton was about 0.4 percent of the total area under food production during the 
period. 

(c) It must also be remembered that much of the land being developed for jute 
production would not be fit for the production of food. 


5. Why does India not draw on her sterling reserves in London? 

(a) It is true that India has large reserves in London. However, India has 
made long-term agreements with Great Britain, along with other Common- 
wealth countries, regarding the release of these funds. India can draw only at 
the rate of 35 million pounds a year, or 210 million pounds within 6 years. 
Were India to disrupt this arrangement now by attempting to make large-scale 
food purchases in a dollar area, she would adversely affect the economy of the 
United Kingdom. 

(>) Further, these reserves are desperately needed to finance the purchase of 
machinery and agricultural equipment, and to help in the implementing of land- 
improvement and irrigation schemes that are now being put into operation. 
Basic projects such as these must be maintained if India is to reach her goal 
of self-sufficiency in food grains by March of 1952. 


6. Why does India not offer additional supplies of manganese in exchunge for 
United States wheat? 

(a) India needs large supplies of manganese for her own growing steel indus- 
try. It is often forgotten that India has a large steel industry. This now cen- 
ters in the mills at Jamshedpur, where production of steel last year totaled more 
than 1 million tons. Also, a program of expansion is under way with new steel 
mills planned for Nagpur, Bangalore, and Coinbatur, in the hope that the total 
steel production will increase to 3-5 million tons yearly. 

(b) The United States is already getting more manganese from India than 
from any other country. India last year produced about 646,000 tons of manga- 
nese. Of this, 63 percent was sold to the United States. This represents about 
one-fourth of all the manganese imported by the United States. 
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7. Why should the United States grant this request? 
(a) Humanitarian.—Church groups hold that indifference to hunger, irrespec- 
tive of where it exists, is an evil that cannot be tolerated by the Christian con- 
science. Throughout its history the churches have given food and clothing and 
shelter to people regardless of the type of government under which they live. 

(b) American tradition—As an evidence of American generosity, this food 
should be sent as a gift to the Indian people. The present reluctance to do this 
on the part of some congressional leaders, as Walter Lippmann points out, does 
not, we believe, reflect the spirit of their constituents. The average American 
would never let someone else starve while his own table was set with ample food 
For example, through CARE, our Government has made a gift in recent weeks 
of $35,000,000 worth of foodstuffs to Yugoslavia, a Communist country. 

(c) Communism.—A gift would be a body blow to col:munism, just as effec- 
tive as the bombs and machine-gun bullets now being expended in Korea. The 
recent cut-backs in the Indian workers’ grain allotment was manna to the Com- 
munists, according to press dispatches from New Delhi. India has done well 
to bring its Communist Party to heel, but situations like this will unleash re- 
newer Communist activity in a hurry. As India’s millions starve, the Com- 
munists will thrive on their unrest. 

(d) Friendship.—aA gift will aid immeasurably to heal the widening rift be- 
tween this country and India as well as other Asiatic countries. Asiatics have 
charged that we are concerned only about Europe and are indifferent to the fate 
of Asia. We can help to refute these charges by taking prompt action on India’s 
request. We have been accused of using American aid to promote political and 
economic interests. An outright gift, with no strings attached, can help to 
offset this criticism. 

8. Will this need recur in the years ahead? 

Such a need onght not to recur, since this request from the Government of 
India for 2 million tons of wheat comes only as a result of a series of unprec- 
edented natural calamities. There was drought in the south brought on because 
of the monsoon rains failing for the fourth consecutive year. Streams and 
rivers dried up. I saw wells 40 feet across and 50 feet deep with nothing but 
stones and sand on the bottom. Food crops failed for the simple reason that 
they could not be watered. In the north, it was a case of too much water. In 
some areas there was rainfall for SO consecutive hours. Rivers ran wild and in 
some cases the rivers were formed where no rivers had been, Whole villages were 
swept away; seed grains stored for planting were destroyed ; vast areas of land 
were inundated; in the wake of the floods came destruction, disease, and suf- 
fering. Assam, in the northeast corner of India, was laid low by a series of earth 
quakes; and now in recent mnonths some areas have been plagued by waves of 
locusts. 


9. An observation by the compiler 

In the light of these calamities and the resultant conditions which have 
brought millions of Indians face to face with famine and starvation, most of the 
questions and objections which are being raised are purely academic. The need 
is acute and it is immediate. When a pedestrian is struck down by a passing 
automobile he is given immediate treatment and first aid. There is time later to 
debat such issues as the color of the traffic light, the speed at which the driver 
was traveling, the traffic laws that may have been at fault. Our primary concern 
now should not be with regard to Indo-Pakistan relations, the production jute, 
manganese output, or sterling reserves. Our duty as a nation is to stretch 
out a helping hand before it is too late. 

(Compiled by Russel Stevenson, National Council of Churches of Christ in 
U. S. A.) 


RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE GENERAL BOARD OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE U. S. A., JANUARY 17, 1951 


Whereas the Government of the United States has been officially requested by 
the Government of India to make available 2,000,000 tons of food grain to relieve 
the acute food shortage in that country; and 

Whereas such action on the part of our Government would be justified not 
only on humanitarian grounds but also for the reason that it would strengthen 
the bonds of friendship between the American and Indian peoples: Therefore 
be it 
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Resolved, That the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 
recompyend that the Congress and the executive branch of the Government of 
the United States take such steps as may be required to assist in meeting the 
present urgent needs 0. the Indian people for emergency food aid, and that this 
food be made availabe on such terms as may be immediately acceptable to the 
two Governments, 


COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN SocrAL RELATIONS 
OF THE DIOCESE OF New YorK, 
New York, N. Y., February 16, 1951. 
Hon. JAMES P. RICHARDS, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. RicHarps: The members of this commission have read with feelings 
of elation of the proposal now before the Congress-to send 2,000,000 tons of 
grain to relieve the famine in India. Clearly such a gift will do more to win for 
us the friendship and respect of other nations than any display of force. It 
brings our Nation back into line with its tradition of generosity and altruism, 
which found its highest expression when we devoted our share of the Boxer Re- 
bellion indemnity to the education of Chinese youth in our colleges. Only by 
such a use of the bounty which God has given us can we continue to be worthy of 
His goodness. 

To be effective, the gift would be dispatched promptly; and to be made in a 
worthy spirit, it must not be delayed until we can exact a quid pro quo of 
either a material or a political nature. Foreign policy is not brought neare! 
to success if its promotion is at the expense of the lives of innocent human 
beings. Our gift to India cannot wait. It must go at once. 

We earnestly hope you will vote in favor of the proposal to aid the famished 
people of India and will make your vote the more effective by urging the com- 
mittee to report the bill out promptly. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES BRIDGEMAN, 
President of the Commission. 
Bascom BLAIN, 
ArTHUR C. Moore, 
Committee on Aid to India. 


STATEMENT BY THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, NEW YORK, IN SUPPORT 
OF THE INDIA EMERGENCY Foop Ap Act oF 1951, SUBMITTED TO THE House Com- 
MITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, FEBRUARY 19, 1951 


The United States has received a desperate plea from India to help her avert a 
famine throughout the land. As Americans with a noble history of aid to the 
suffering, Whoever and wherever they may be, and as human beings touched by 
the plight of our fellow men, we cannot allow the terrible need of the Indians 
to go unfulfilled. 

The sole, stark fact for us to consider is the imminence of starvation. The 
United States can prevent this calamity out of its bountiful resources without 
sacrifice ; we must make haste to do everything that is needed. The question has 
been raised as to whether the United States should help feed people whose gov- 
ernment has opposed our Own on the critical issue of Chinese Communist agegres- 
sion in Korea. Those who would withhold wheat from India on this account 
would perhaps succeed in lessening or eliminating the political opposition of 
India to United States policy but this result would be achieved at tremendous 
cost, the cost of strengthening the Communist propaganda that the United States 
is bent on a new path of imperialism in Asia. If we use our bounty as a bribe 
to impose our political convictions on an unwilling nation we are indeed engaged 
in the vice of imperialism 

The National Council of Jewish Women urgently requests that you respond 
to the desperate need of the Indian people and report favorably the India Emer- 
gency Food Aid Act of 1951 which will end the ominous specter of starvation in 
India and prove to the world once again the humanitarian basis of democracy. 


Mr. Ricuarps (presiding). Mr. Thorp. the Assistant Secretary of 


State for Economic Affairs, is here. Perhaps we would like to hear 
him this afternoon. Mr. Thorp. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLARD THORP, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Mr. Trore. Mr, Chairman, I would like to introduce several other 
witnesses in order to get a complete picture before the committee. 
We would like to present this problem now in some detail, with people 
who are the best qualified that there are in the executive branch of 
the Government, to answer questions. 

We start with covering first the problem of India’s need; secondly, 
the problem of availabilities; and third, the Indian financial situation, 
After that, we will talk about the way in which this program would 
be organized and any questions that fall outside of this outline I will 
be very glad to endeavor to answer at the appropriate time. 

The first main heading, then, is the question of India’s need. I 
would like to say merely that this is an exceedingly difficult problem 
upon which to be exact. We are talking about requirements that 
would go on through this year. We are trying to estimate them at 
this time. Even the best statistical organization in the world could 
hot possibly give an exact estimate in terms of tons or bushels of what 
India’s requirement will be. 

India’s estimate here is that the imports must be 5.9 million tons 
of foodstuffs, and she is proposing to buy with her own funds 3.9 
million and is asking us for aid in connection with 2 million. 

As the Secretary indicated, while the authorization might well 
be for these 2 million tons, the administration is suggesting that at 
the present time we move forward with an appropriation relating 
only to 1 million. This is without prejudice to the question of the 
2 million but rather directed to the question of fact that we believe 
we can clearly see the need for 1 million and more than that but for 
the present time no one can possibly Say that exactly 2 million was 
the need or that the availabilities would fit that particular pattern. 

It is the thought that the mission which would be established in 
India would continuously survey the situation there and would be 
able to give us up-to-date information when the problem came before 
us with respect to the second million. 

With just that much background as to the program, I would like, 
Mr. Chairman, to ask if Dr. Taylor could take the stand. He is the 
counselor of our Embassy in New Dehli, for agricultural affairs. He 
has been in India for about 4 years and has traveled up and down 
the country. He is a specialist in the field of agriculture and he has 
come back for the purpose of informing the Congress with respect 
to the situation there as far as it is possible for anyone to present 
that picture at the present time. 

Mr. Ricuarps (presiding). Will you be willing to come back? 

Mr. Tuorr. I would like to come in and out during this process as 
these specialists testify. 

Mr. Ricuarps. (presiding). Dr. Taylor. 


STATEMENT OF CLIFFORD C. TAYLOR, AGRICULTURAL COUNSELOR, 
AMERICAN EMBASSY, NEW DELHI, INDIA 


Mr. Tayztor. Mr. Chairman, there is a map here before us which 
I might point to first of all to help make more concrete the remarks 
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that I shall offer about the food shortage in India, or the extent of it, 
and how it came about. 

This is the rice bowl of India through here, with Assam in the 
extreme northeast. The rice area extends down this coast | indicating]. 

Over here you have the wheat belt, and in the central area you have 
the grain, sorghum, and millet area. There is also rice in here [indi- 
eating]. Down here there is not much of any food grain. It is the 
coconut belt [indicating ]. 

In 1950 India was beset by a series of natural calamities which was 
most abnormal. 

Starting over here in Assam, which is rice producing, on August 
15 there was a terrific earthquake, which caused earth slides which 
dammed up the rivers. The Brahmaputra River comes down back 
through Tibet and enters into Assam and flows down toward Cal- 
cutta, 

Those earth slides blocked the rivers, and the water broke through 
the obstructions and the rice lands of Assam were washed out and 
badly damaged. Assam, which had been expected to be a surplus pro- 
ducer of 100,000 tons of rice for the benefit of the rest of India over- 
night became a deficit state requiring imports of food from abroad. 

This area through here | indicating] gets its rainfall during the sum- 
mer months, the monsoon rains. During June and July, the monsoons 
struck with unusual violence, floods occurred there, and either washed 
out rice or prevented the planting of rice. Then again, speaking of 
floods, as late as September in the wheat belt, where the wheat land 
was about to be planted, floods struck again. I flew over that area. 
As seen from the air, it was a vast sheet of water covering those wheat 
lands. As seen from the land, the warehouses that contained grain 
had either been flooded or washed away. 

Those floods were bad enough but the worst was yet to come. 
Drought set in. Ordinarily, the monsoon rains continue here along 
through September and October and really make the crop, but before 
the end of September, the rains stopped abruptly and instead of 
getting the rain that was necessary to fill out the heads of the rice, 
none came. At that stage, if you recognize my phraseology, the rice 
was in the milk stage or the doe stage and instead of filling out the 
heads of the rice it wilted away what promised to be a very good crop 
where the floods had not washed it out. It suddenly turned into a most 
dismal prospect and something over 2 million tons of rice was lost by 
the impact of that calamity in the State of Bihar, in the eastern part 
of Uttar Pradesh and the contiguous areas of Orissa, all of them 
important rice-producing areas, 

In this area taeaeh here [indicating] the monsoon rains come a 
little later. October is the month when they expect monsoon rains 
in that area. The wind sweeping in from here drops the rainfall at 
this point but not elsewhere | indic ating |. 

There was a commencement of rains in October which raised hopes 
in this State of Madras that the drought which those people had 
suffered for the past 2 or 3 years was not to recur, but actually the 
rains did not continue and the rice crop down there is bad. That is 
not so entirely. In here it is good. Here is where the Godavari River 
comes in with a delta. 
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Even elsewhere around here there is some irrigation which provides 
water enough to make a crop. However, at least a half million tons of 
rice was lost there as a result of that drought. 

Now, the earlier drought that I had mentioned that struck this area 
here [indicating] also afflicted this grain sorghum and millet area. 

I will cite a case in Madhya Pradesh [indicating] which is along in 
here, where a crop similar to a grain-sorghum crop was showing 
greater promise than in years. The stocks were tall and it showed 
reat promise. However. because the drought struck at the w rong 
time, the heads did not fill out and what they got was nothing but 
fodder. 

Now the effect of the losses on the grain sorghums and millets, and 
we will include corn, is something on the order of 2.75 million tons loss. 

Thus far we have accounted for about 5.5 million tons of crop loss 

Now the wheat crop is not yet harvested. It is still growing. In 
this estimate of 5, 5.5, or 6 million tons of food grain lost by natural 
calamities, no allowance is being made for any reduction in the wheat 
‘rop or barley crop, which are winter-grown. Yet, in my personal 
opinion, I think it would be miraculous if the wheat crop equals the 
extra large wheat crop that. they got last year, which was 6.1 million 
tons. Yet no allowance is made for any reduction of the wheat crop 
in any of my discussion. 

I have mentioned floods and I have mentioned droughts. The earth- 
quake is the same thing as the floods because it was the earthquake 
causing the landslides which damaged the crops through floods. It is 
true some of the tea plantations were aflected by earth slides but we 
are not concerned with that at the moment. 

Locusts come in through this dry country here. I am not accepting 
the locust loss, although the man in charge of locust-control work in 
New Delhi tells me that the loss from locusts is about 2 percent but 
[ am not putting that in at all. Iam trying to put this in on the con- 
servative side of what we can already see has happened, as the loss. 

Now I think we should turn to a discussion of what 1 
chart underneath here. 

(A chart entitled “Food Grains for Rationing Fall Short of Re- 
quirements” was shown. ) 

Mr. Ricwarps (presiding). Tell the committee about your back- 
ground in India. . 

Mr. Taytor. I got there in 1947 and my job is to keep our Govern- 
ment informed as to agricultural developments in India. While I 
have worked at the American Embassy, I travel around India because 
any agricultural man has to get around if he is going to know what 
the agriculture of a country is like. 

Mr. Ricuarps. You have been there about 3 years? 

Mr. Tayvor. Three and a half years; yes. 

Mr. Gorvon. Referring to the previous map, has the country an 
irrigation system ¢ 

Mr. Tayzor. Yes; there is a lot of irrigation. Before partition 
there were 60 million acres. You can see there are close to 50 million 
acres of irrigated land. Part of that is from surface wells, and a little 
of it is from deep wells, tube wells, or pumped water. 

In this area through here [indicating] you have canals rather ex- 
tensively, and in scattered spots elsewhere throughout India you have 
irrigation projects. 
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Mr. Gorvon. Still there is not enough water to take care of the 
irrigation system to grow the crop. 

Mr. Taytor. If they had more irrigation they would not have had 
this 5.5 million-ton loss. 

Take, for example, that area around Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, and 
Orissa—that is this rice-bowl country. The rice they are getting out 
of there is for the most part from irrigated lands. The dry-land rice 
is withered up and that is where the loss occurred. 

Now we have irrigation down here in a large measure [ indicating | 
from what they call a tank which is a small dam which catches the 
rain water and makes a pond and they irrigate from that. This year, 
instead of filling up with the rains of the northeast monsoon, they 
got a little water in them from the beginning of the rains, they then 
dried up completely and are now dry beds without water. 

Mr. Gorvon. Thank you. 

Mr. ‘Taytor. Shall we take this second chart, Food Grains for 
Rationing Fall Short of Requirements. 

These are the two supply bars in grain and the orange bar is the re- 
quirements bar. In 1951—this is the calendar year of which I speak— 
they started out the year with pipeline stocks in the country of 1.6 
million tons. They procured from the producers within India 4.8 
million tons. They imported from abroad 2.1 million tons. They 
had at first thought this much local procurement and that much of 
imports would see them through 1950, but the impact of these dis- 
asters was felt before the end of 1950. That is, with the short autumn 
harvest. Therefore, they had to dip into their pipeline stocks, so that 
they are starting 1951 with pipeline stocks reduced to 700,000 tons. 

The reduction of those pipeline stocks has, up to this moment, proved 
very serious. The flow of grain through the pipeline is not sufficient 
to let the rationed population draw out their 12 ounces of food grain 
per person per day. 

These pipeline stocks represent, I might explain, the grain that has 
been unloaded from the ships at the ports into the go-downs, loaded 
onto the trains and hauled on out to the interior, put in the stating- 
downs there, and then distributed on out into the ration shops. It 
takes quite a flow of grain, like through the arteries of the body, to 
maintain that supply of food grain in the ration shops throughout the 
country. 

When the pipeline stocks got down to this low point, there were 
people going to the ration shops with their ration cards unable to 
draw their weekly rations because they simply were not in the shop. 

The local procurement this year may be estimated to be around 
3.6 million tons. ‘I hey do not have a hope of collecting as much locally 
as they did last year, becanse it is not there. 

The import requirements that they can pay for are 5.9 million tons. 
I would have spoken of that as 4 million tons except that when they 
ran short here at the beginning of the year they got as much of it in 
as they could before the end of December, and that makes the differ 
ence between your 4 million tons and your 3.9 million tons. 

The gap to be supplied by United States aid is 2 million tons. 

Me. Vorvs. Would you permit an interruption’ In the chart in 
the State Department booklet. 8.7 million tons is the required ration 
distrivution. Why is it that in your chart, if 8.5 million was suf- 
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ficient in 1950, they need 10.2 million in 1951, a famine year? Is there 
that much of an increase in population ¢ 

Mr. Taytor. The need is 10.5. One thing is to get the pipeline 
back into operation again. Here is 7.9 million, which represents the 
4.8 plus the 2.1, plus the 0.9 of a million pipeline stock to be with- 
drawn. This is supposed to be labeled “Dist ribution, 1950,” this 7.9 
million. The 7.9 is made up of 4.8, 2.1, and 0.9. 

Mr. Ricuarps. This is wrong, then ¢ 

Mr. Taywor. It is just labeled wrong. It is distribution last year, 
from here to here [indicating |, and the distribution this year is from 
here to here [indicating]. 

Mr. Vorys. Did you have anything to do with this chart at page 13 
of this book entitled “Required Ration Distribution,” which says that 
8,729,000 tons are required ? 

Mr. Taytor. The next column there shows something about loans, 
does it not? 

Mr. Vorys. Yes. 

Mr. Tayvor. You really have to add that in because that is grain 
shifted from one state to another, and you have to shift it back again. 
If I were doing that table again, I would put those two columns to- 
gether, because that is what it really amounts to, 

That is your distribution for 1951, 7.9, and 1 million. The question 
arises of how this fits into the over-all food picture. The total popu- 
lation of India is about 350 million. The rationed population is about 
a third of that. The rest of the population are either self-suppliers, 
grow Ing their own food, or buy ing their own food locally. 

The critical need is for taking care of the people who are dependent 
on the ration distribution. 

Now, in 1951 the ration distribution will be of the order of 125 to 
130 million people. That is 10 million or 15 million more than last 
year because some of the rural deficit areas in that rice bowl are going 
to have to have shops out there supplying grain, where it was not 
necessary before. 

Mrs. Bovron. It is about the population of the United States? 

Mr. Tayvor. It is, almost. 
sc Mr. JAVITS. Would the ventleman pardon an interruption here so 
we understand his figures? I think we do, but let us be sure we do. 
As we understand it here at this end of the table, the needs for 1951, 
which is what we are concerned with, are made up as follows: 7.9 
million tons, which represents distribution—normal distribution for 
the rationing system. 

Mr. Taytor. Distribution as of 1950. 

Mr. Javirs. The effort to make up 900,000 tons for the pipe line 
stocks / 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Javirs. And are we to understand that the additional figure 
which would be a 900,000-ton difference is accounted for by the fact 
that the rural population which fed itself out of its own crops must 
now be fed on a ration basis out of erains obtained by Imports ¢ 

Mr. Tayuor. That is correct. This ration population of 125.000.0000 
consists of about 45 million who are fully rationed in urban areas. 
That 45 million includes some fully rationed people down in the 
coconut belt, but those are the fully rationed people, about 45 million. 
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The partially rationed people make up the difference, which in this 
past year was on the order of 70 million in rural deficit areas, and in 
this present year 1951, it will be on the order of 80 million or 85 million, 
because there are more rural deficit areas. 

Mr. Ricwarps. As I understand it, Indian farmers raise grain, the 
Government gets part of it, and the farmer keeps part of it for his 
own consumption ; is that correct? 

Mr. Taytor. That is correct. 

Mr. Ricuarps. They have to turn part of it over to the Government ? 

Mr. Taytor. There are 28 states in India and those different states 
there have different procurement systems as they call them, collection 
systems, which are tailored to fit the situation. They work it a little 
differently where they have surplus districts than they do in other 
states where they have a deficit situation with which to deal. 

In any case, they try to pump as mach of this local production into 
the ration supplies as they can. 

If they go too far in that direction, you reach the point where every- 
one who is not a self-supplier has to go to the ration shop to get his 
food. 

To simplify their procurement and rationing system, they cordon 
off districts and do not permit grain to flow from one district to an- 
other. Within a cordoned-off district they may, under the system of 
monopoly procurement, permit free trading within that cordoned-off 
district, but anything that is to be sold in the market must be sold 
to the Government procurement agency, or a licensed merchant operat- 
ing in the name of the Government procurement agency. 

Mr. Ricnarps. I was mainly interested in how effective the Gov- 
ernment measures are against hoarding by the people who raise the 
stocks. 

Mr. Tayvor. That is an interesting question. I think I can answer 
it best by referring to an experiment to see what would happen by tak- 
ing certain measures to end hoarding. 

In 1947 an attempt was made to decontrol food grains, at least par- 
tially. That is, to permit more free trading and require less procure- 
ment, on the theory that with free trading these hoarded stocks would 
come onto the market and that prices would fall and supplies be more 
abundant. 

The hoarded stocks were not there, and they did not come out. 
Instead of getting more supplies for their rationing system—if they 
did not get less—at least the distribution was made complicated, and 
in Bombay, for example, the price of food grains doubled, so that 
experiment was ended before the end of 1948 and they have been back 
on this more complete grain procurement and rationing system. 

Mr. Roosevei_r. Dr. Taylor, you said the hoarded stocks were not 
there and did not come out. Now, which was it? Were they there? 
Did they continue to be hoarded ? 

Mr. Taytor. They were not there and could not come out. 

Mr. Roosevett. That is the real answer then. There were really 
very little hoarded stocks? 

Mr. Tayvor. That is right. 

Mr. Reece. Is there an appropriate place to answer the question 
which I propounded with reference to the different grains that are 
produced? IT was interested in what constitutes the basic grain food 
in India. Is it rice or is it wheat or barley ? 
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Mr. Tayvor. It is not barley. About 20 million tons of it is rice 
and about 6 million tons of it is wheat. I would have to consult my 
figures to give you the exact answer. 

Mr. Reece. In what proportion is wheat consumed ? 

Mr. Taytor. The wheat is consumed mostly in the ground form. 
It is not a sifted flour, but it is more like whole wheat. That is cooked 
into what would look like a pancake. 

Mr. Reece. It is not consumed as a soup, then, as is rice? 

Mr. 'Taytor. There may be various ways of cooking wheat that 1 
have not observed. 

Mr. Reece. Will they consume the wheat ? 

Mr. Taytor. Oh, yes. If we will carry in mind this map which we 
first looked at, in this rice area here, in Assam and across this rice bow] 
here, the people ordinarily eat rice, but they do eat some of these other 
grains. . 

Over in here they typically eat the grain sorghums and the millet. 
Let me give you an illustration. 

Mr. Reece. You have gone far enough on that, T think. 

Mr. Morcan. Are there any proteins or fats in their diet? 

Mr. Taytor. Oh, yes. There are peanuts. 

Mr. Morcan. Are there proteins in their diets? 

Mr. Tayror. Yes. They have a number of crops which make up the 
meat part of the diet of a vegetarian population. 

Mr. Morcan. With regard to these rationed people, 9 ounces of 
grain would be about 900 calories a day ¢ 

Mr. Taywor. That is right. They are now reduced from 12 ounces 
to 9 ounces on their ration, but we are speaking of the rationed grains 
and that is the problem with which we are dealing. In addition to 
that, they have sugar, which they grow. They have peanuts that they 
grow. They have cow peas, chick peas, and pigeon peas which they 
grow. Those peas make up the protein part of their diet. 

Mr. Morcan. They get fats from the peanuts? 

Mr. Tayior. Another important animal fat is a butter made out of 
buffalo milk, or cow’s milk. 

The total ration of which we speak supplied from the ration shops 
is either 1,200 calories or 900 calories as at present, but that is not 
the total consumption of a family. The consumption per individual, 
per person, is more on the order of 1,700 calories, or 1,800 calories, or 
within that bracket. 

That, by the way, compares with the United States calorie intake of 
about 3,244 calories. 

Mr. Zantockt. How does the food supply of 1950 compare with the 
food supply, food grain supply, in the immediate past years of 1949, 
1948, 1947, and so on, as compared with the importations? 

Mr. Taytor. It is very similar. In 1950 the ration distribution 
was 7.9. The year before that it was about 7.8, and the year before 
that was the year when they attempted to decontrol and that year it 
dropped down to 5 million, but working back to the year before that, 
it was somewhere between 7 milion and 8 million tons. 

Mr. Zastockt. The purchases of grains, food grains, is about the 
same and has not been to any extent greater in 1948 and 1949 than it is 
in 1950? 

Mr. Tayror. They have been importing around 2 million tons a year. 
In 1949 they imported 3.6 or 3.7 million tons. 
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Mr. Zaniocki. That would be 1.5 million more than in 1951? 
Mr. Tayior. Than in 1950. 
Mr. Zastockt. The lack of importation adds to the lack of food 
‘ains as well as natural causes ? 
Mr. Taywor. Yes. 
Mr. Roosrvetr. Doctor, there is one important question here I think 
that I would like your opinion on. As I understand it, there really 
is no surplus grain in any other part of the world available to India 
now, except what we have, and so really we are talking about how we 
“a pong to make surplus available to them, are we not? 

Taytor. Yes. I would rather let Colonel Andrews answer the 
Bic supply question. 

Mr. Vorys. Pakistan has about a half million tons of rice and wheat 
above its own requirements in the current year; is that not correct? 

Mr. Taytor. Pakistan has no wheat yet, not until the next harvest. 
It did have some wheat which it sold to Japan and Germany, which 
was certainly not a large volume. If I remember correctly, it was 
less than 150,000 tons of wheat that they sold elsewhere. 

Mr. Vorys. Does your territory take in Pakistan ? 

Mr. Taytor. No. 

Mr. Tuorp. I will be glad to give you some figures on Pakistan. 

Mr. Ricuarps. To get back to India, were you there in the crop 
year of 19477 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Ricwarps. In 1949? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. RicHarps. Last year? 

Mr. Tayior. Yes. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Was there a drought while you were there ? 

Mr. Taytor. Not like this. 

Mr. Ricwarps. To what degree is this drought greater than any 
that you have seen ¢ 

Mr. Taytor. I would not be surprised to see, in India, a fluctuation 
of a couple of million tons as a result of flood or drought losses, but a 
loss of five or five and a half million tons is abnormal, with any loss 
from wheat yet to be counted. 

Mr. Herter. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at that point? 

Mr. Ricwarps (presiding). Mr. Herter 

Mr. Herter. There has been a good deal of talk about India trans- 
ferring some of its food-producing land into jute and cotton in order 
to make up for their difficulties with Pakistan and also that India 
increased its acreage in food-producing grains by something like 6 
million acres. What is the actual truth of the increase in an effort 
to take care of this situation themselves ? 

Mr. Tayzor. I think that question is equally easily disposed of. 
It takes very little land to grow all of the jute that is grown, whereas 
the food grain acreage is upward of 200 million acres and there are 
only 1 million acres used for all the jute grown in India. The in- 
crease this past year was something like 140,000 acres, which, if used 
for rice, would have made perhaps 50,000 tons and you cannot even 

say that all of that rice was lost because to some extent the jute is 
grown as a summer crop on land which again grows rice as a winter 
crop. So much for the jute. 


JQ 
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As to the cotton, the increase in the cotton acreage this past year is 
something on the order of 1.2 million acres. We have not heard from 
the southern part of India yet because their cotton is later than up 
North, but sh sont from the three-fourths of the crop which is grown 
up North where the increase in acreage was 900,000, I would say the 
total increase in cotton acreage this year was 1.2 million; 1.2 million 
acres diverted from food grains or other crops into cotton. ‘That cot- 
ton land produces sorghums and millets and other grains. If you 
ecaleulate about one-fourth of a ton of food grains. or one-fifth of a 
ton, or one-sixth of a ton of food grains from each of those 1,200,000 
acres, you have the maximum sacrifice of food grain production caused 
by the diversion into cotton. But even that overstates the case, if I 
may make one further point. The land that is used for cotton does 
not necessarily come out of these food grains. They might come out 
of their oil seeds or they might have come out of other miscellaneous 
crops; for example, in 1943, after the Bengal famine, India reduced 
its cotton acreage in order to get more food grains produced. 

The acreage of cotton was cut from 20 million acres down to 10 or 
11 million acres, but they did not get that other 9 million or 10 muil- 
lion acres into food grains. They did not get half of that into food 
grains. They went into all sorts of crops. By the same token, not 
all diversion of grain land into cotton is to be counted as lost food 
grains. 

Mr. Herrer. Was a lot of new acreage not developed for the growing 
of foods during the same period, in the last 2 or 3 years¢ Have not 
something like 6 million new acres come into food production ¢ 

Mr. Tayxor. They are working at that, but it is not 6 million acres. 
That is the target for the future. 

There are two other charts I think I shall show. [A chart entitled 
“Food Grain Import Needs” was shown. | 

This shows the purchases last year as against the purchases this 
year, and the United States aid. [Chart entitled “Two Million Tons 
of United States Grain Would Mean 1 Year’s Ration” was shown. | 

This indicates what 2 million tons of United States grain would 
mean to a year’s time. When fully rationed at 12 ounces per day, if 
all of the 2 million tons were used for the urban population, which is 
fully rationed, at 12 ounces per day, it would be 23 million people 
who would be fed for 1 year. It would give them rations for that 
length of time. That is equal to the population of our 12 largest cities 
in the United States. 

If you take the same 2 million tons and think of it as having helped 
to make up the food grain deficits in the rural deficit areas where 
rationing is only partial, anything from 2 ounces a day up to 12 
ounces a day, it would take care of 46 million people, and 46 million 
people represents a population of our agricultural States extending 
from Ohio to North Dakota, down through Nebraska and Kansas and 
all in between. 

Perhaps I have taken too much time and we could proceed better 
by questioning. 

Mr. Ricuarps (presiding). Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. Is there any nongovernmental relief program going on 
from the United States? I see pictures in the papers of contributions 
being made. Are the churches and the Red Cross or other organiza- 
tions distributing any food now? 
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Mr. Tayror. Yes. It is token assistance. It is certainly not of a 
magnitude comparable to the disaster. 

Mr. Vorys. What organizations are now distributing? 

Mr. ‘Tayior. The Red Cross is one furnishing very little food. It 
is mostly medical supplies. 

Mr. Vorys. I also wondered if you could show us on a map, or in 
some manner, where the 120 million people under rationing are located. 
Are they spotted all over? Do they follow the patterns of these 
disasters, or is it your city populations and then in Assam, largely, 
the rural population ? 

Mr. 'Tayvor. It will take a couple of minutes to answer you because 
there are differences. Let me take a typical case and then depart from 
that in two extreme directions. 

In a typical case, a state will have full rationing for all of its 
principal cities. Outside of those principal cities, the rural areas 
are cordoned-off and there may be free trading within those cordoned- 
off areas. If a cordoned-off area is deficit, the Government will estab- 
lish shops in there to supplement what is there. That is where this 
partial rationing comes in. If the people cannot buy enough to live on 
through the free trade being within the district and so on, then they 
go with their ration card and obtain so much from a shop. 

To take a more extreme illustration, go to the state of Madras. 
Up until just now, there has been an individual levy on every pro- 
ducer. A local village official designates how much grain he ought 
to be able to get along on for the size of his family and the workmen 
he has to pay in grain, and the seed that is required for the next 
crop. It is compulsory that he turn over all of that surplus to the 
rationing officials. That means that any of the landless laborers 
in the village or the artisans in the village, the cart men, the potter and 
so on, must then buy from a ration shop, because there is no free 
supply on the market. 

That is the tightest rationing system in India. It is so tight that 
it placed such a heavy burden on the distribution in the last 2 months 
that a few weeks ago they had to partially deration 13 districts. It was 
because they were compelled to doso. They could not carry the burden 
of the rationing distribution when they did not have supplies in their 
rationing ¢ -hannel. 

Mr. Vorys. Do you mean to say that in unrationed places, that 
means they are getting enough to eat? In the rationed places they 
are not getting enough to eat? Where they were unrationed, is that 
so they would get more to eat, or what? I do not follow you there 
at all. I do not want to take up the time of the committee unneces- 
sarily, but if you deration in 13 places, what does that mean ? 

Mr. Taytor. Those were rural districts. 

Mr. Vorys. Is that so they get more to eat or less to eat, or what? 

Mr. Tayvor. It was because there was not enough in the ration shop 
to fulfill even the 9-ounce ration so they said to the people, “You do 
the best you can to take care of yourselves until we can get grain 
in there to help you out. In the meantime, we will put in fair-price 
shops and meet some of the serious cases through our fair-price shops, 
which is a partial rationing aid.” 

Mr. Tuorr. I think the point is that they have full rationing in 
the areas into which food has to come. Then there are areas which 
are partially sufficient in food and they have this partial rationing 
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where you can be assured of getting 3 or 4 ounces a day. Then the 
areas, Which are really country areas and producing areas, are areas 
in which the Government is buying wheat and taking it out and there 
is no rationing system in that area. 

Mr. Howirre.p. But there is an allowance for the people who raise 
it there. 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Hoirretp. People are limited as to their own use? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Vorys. Yes, but they are not limited in these 13 districts where 
they said everything was off. 

Mr. Tayvor. Well, there is not enough to go around anyway and 
that is why it is off. 

Mr. Tuore. The rationing is not a limit. It is merely an assurance 
to you that you can get so much. It actually amounts to a limit be- 
cause this is the only source. 

Mr. Taytor. I suppose I should have brought out one other point 
and that is that all of the imports are imported by the Government 
of India. There is no private importing permitted. All of the food 
erain, aS soon as it arrives, is allocated then to individual states and 
comes under state rationing from then on. These pipeline stocks that 
I described a while ago belong to the different states. 

Mr. Ricuarps. How effective, in those areas where there is a small 
supply of grain, is fair distribution of the stocks through the fair- 
price shops ¢ 

Mr. Tayzor. The real test as to how effective it is is whether they 
can keep the open-market prices or black-market prices down, and 
there have been times when they have not been effective. In other 
words, there has not been enough grain put through these fair-price 
shops to take care of these deficit rural people, but in the main they 
have kept the areas, as judged by the price situation, reasonably wel] 
supplied. It is a terrific effort. 

My admiration goes out to the food officials of the Government of 
India for the effort they have made to collect as much of their surplus 
production as they could collect and pump it through their rationing 
system into those urban areas and the rural deficit areas and keep 
these people from starving, keep them reasonably well fed. 

Mr. Vorys. You mentioned a daily diet of 17 or 18 hundred calories 
for India. At the time that we were studying relief all over the 
world, we were given to understand that the daily calorie intake in 
India is always far lower—maybe because they do not have enough 
food, but. also because of the climate and their customs which cause 
them not to eat as others do. What about that? 

Mr. Taytor. That is quite true. The basic metabolism of one of 
us going to India falls a bit as long as we are in a hot climate. 

Mr. Vorys. Is 1,700 or 1,800 calories roughly normal for India, 
year in and year out? 

Mr. ‘Taywor. I think it is. They will not have that much to go 
around this year, but as an average; some people, of course, eat more 
than that and some people do not eat that much. A man who is living 
on a 12-ounce ration with a little of these supplementary foods is 
getting a lot less than 1,700 calories. 

Mr. Roosgvetr. Dr. Taylor, are you the witness who can discuss this 
proposed program of development and improvement to which the 
counterpart funds will be directed ? 
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Mr. Tayuor. I have some very strong ideas, but I am not the witness 
to discuss it. 

Mr. Roosevetr. That interests me very much, and I hope somewhere 
along the line we will get this development program. 

Mr. Taytor. I will just put this word into the record, that I think 
the counterpart funds here can be used and will be used for agricul- 
tural development in such a way that calamities such as this would 
be less likely hereafter. That means better irrigation facilities; it 
means better cultural practices to conserve what moisture is there; 
it means a hundred different forms of agricultural development; 
among other things, it means setting up an agricultural extension 
service which will bring them information which they need down 
to the village level where it can be put to work. 

Mr. Roosrverr. You mentioned one point with regard to the pur- 
chase of seed. In your judgment, is the typical seed, for example, 
the wheat seed, inferior to our better types of wheat seed ? 

Mr. Taytor. No; on the contrary, they have varieties of wheat 
developed there, for example, Punjab 591, a very good wheat developed 
by the people in Punjab, which has spread over into the U. P., and 
their need is for more seed multiplication farms and more seed multi- 
plication people. What they need is an agricultural extension organi- 
zation to get more of these seeds actually into use. That is where 
I think the counterpart funds can help. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. That Punjab 591 is one of the ones I have heard of, 
and I understand it is very good. What percentage of all their seed 
is this particularly good one? 

Mr. Taytor. I do not know because it is only one of a half dozen 
good ones. 

Mr. Ricrarps. There is some talk about the weevil being bad there. 
Is it uncommonly bad? 

Mr. Taytor. I do not think that has anything to do with the na- 
tional calamity this year. They always have weevils, more or less, the 
same as we always have our pests. 

Mr. Ricuarps (presiding). Thank you very much, Dr. Taylor. 

Do you have anything else to add, Mr. Thorp ? 

Mr. Trorr. I promised Mr. Vorys I would give a little information 
on the Pakistan trade situation, but because Mr. Andrews is hoping 
to finish his testimony today, I would prefer to let Mr. Andrews 
testify. 

Mr. Ricnarps (presiding). You may go into that tomorrow 
morning. 


: 


STATEMENT OF STANLEY ANDREWS, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am supposed to 
comment on about three points here. I have one line on the general 
world food situation, and on the United States availability of these 
foods, and thirdly, what India is doing in other areas to help herself. 

I have just two lines on the world food situation: In this year, the 
total world food production is the best it has been since before the 
war and the availability of food generally in the world is greater 
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than it has been at any time since, you might say, 1945. That does 
not mean that there are not spots where there are shortages, but the 
other important thing is that the so-called free world has a better 
supply of the essential foods than at any time since 1945, 

While this Indian situation is one spot, there is plenty of food in 
the world to alleviate that and still not cause any really critical upset 
in the situation in other places. 

Now, as to the availability of this food in the United States, or 
whether we can afford to let 75 million bushels of grain go out of the 
United States, we do not want to sit here and say that we have that 
much surplus to give away or that we are anxious to get rid of it, 
or that the giving of this 75 million bushels of wheat or food will be 
without some sacrifices in this country. But when we take the total 
needs in the United States as we see some of them, plus our inter- 
national commitments to the wheat agreement, and other countries 
in the world to which we have sold wheat, and add all that up, 
we will still have a carry-over at the end of this year of about 425 
million to 450 million bushels of wheat. 

Assuming this is all in wheat, if you take WD million bushels from 
the 450 million, you still have somewhere between 350 and 375 million 
bushels of wheat in this country which we regard as a safe carry-over, 
but not a desirable situation, in view of the present world picture. 

Mr. Brannan has stated, and he told the President, in connection 
with this the other day: We can spare this wheat but we would feel 
a lot better if we had 500 million bushels of wheat in storage in the 
carry-over, rather than this 375 that we will have. It would appear 
that we have a good crop coming up in the coming year and it 1s the 
feeling of the Department of Agriculture that we can supply this 
wheat without any serious threat or risk to our own well-being. 

We have, in addition to the wheat, I imagine somewhere between 
150,000 and 200,000 tons of rice. That is over and above our normal 
trade and domestic requirements. We have some beans which are 
plainly surplus; we have lots of them in the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, and there might be some need for them. We have some grain 
sorghums which is an important food item for India, which we would 
not say are over and above what we need, but certainly we do not need 
them in our normal economy. 

To sum up, we can supply this 75 million bushels of various types 
of food, which ought to be flexible enough to use wheat and grain 
sorghum and rice and beans if that is desirable, and if that is what 
our Indian friends want and if that is the best way to make it avail- 
able, without any serious disruptions of our own supply or any dis- 
ruptions of our commitments in other parts of the world. 

Mr. McArthur of the Grain Branch of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration is here. He can tell you how much we have in Commodity 
Credit: how much is in the general picture. He can tell you what 
it cost and all the details. 

With reference to what India is doing herself, vou hear a good deal 
ebout what India is doing. The simple facts are that when you take 
Southeast Asia, where the great mass of people out theré live, and if 
India got all of her stuff from that part of the world—and she cannot 
because other countries out there have bought it—you would still have 
that area of 1 or 2 million tons short of what the people out there 
must have in order to avert real trouble. 
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So, if India went into the Orient and took more rice out of Siam 
and more rice out of Burma and more wheat out of Australia, you 
would simply be taking away some stuff that you would have to ship 
to some other country. For instance, Japan, Ceylon, Singapore, or 
Hong Kong, and some of these other places. They have to come to 
the United States for supplies and buy. 

What I am saying is that there is not enough food in the pool out 
there to take care of their Indian sitnation. 

Here is what India has done and has contracted for to be delivered 
outside of the United States, and the grain in the United States and 
Canada which she has bought with her own money: 740,000 long 
tons of wheat from Australia ; 670,000 long tons of wheat from Argen- 
tina; 290,000 long tons of wheat from Canada. 

I want to explain that Canadian figure. Normally they would be 
buying more from Canada than their figure shows, but Canada was 
hit, of all places, with a serious freeze up there and their first-quality 
wheat is just simply short. Canada is not only short in terms of qual- 
ity wheat, but the other problem is even the low-quality wheat which 
India would presumably be willing to buy, and that is locked up in 
the interior because of transport. The lakes are frozen, and the car 
situation is such that that wheat cannot get out until late in the 
summer. 

Therefore, this figure of 290,000 tons out of Canada is really pretty 
optimistic. I wonder whether India will actually get it. 

Mr. Vorys. Is 75 million bushels the same as 2 million tons? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. India is buying with her own money 850,000 
long tons of wheat and 330,000 long tons of grain sorghum. This is 
in the program of 1951. This does not include some stuff she bought 
last year. That makes 1,180,000 tons for which India is paying cash 
in this country. When you add your Canadian, too, that shows about 
1.5 million tons that India is buying with dollars in the dollar area for 
her own needs. 

Mr. Rooseverr. Is that in the United States of America ? 

Mr. Anprews. One million one hundred and eighty thousand tons. 
In Siam, 340,000 tons of rice; in Burma, 225,000 tons of rice; and even 
50,000 tons from China; 30,000 tons sear “srs ‘hina; and 30,000 tons 
of wheat from Uruguay, in South America. Then we have a point 
here of others, which involves some negotiations going on with 
Pakistan which probably Mr. Thorp will want to talk about. 

Mr. Vorys. With regard to China, you say they are buying from 
China ¢ 

Mr. Anprews. They have bought 50,000 tons from China. 

Mr. Vorys. And they are paying for that? 

Mr. Anprews. It is barter. They are trading jute for rice. 

Mr. Thorp will probably discuss the Pakist: an situation. Even if 
they bought all Pakistan has, you would still have this deficit. In 
other words, Japan would have to come to the United States. If 
Japan does not buy wheat and rice from Pakistan, they have to come 
to the United States to get it. 

There is one other thing I want to mention here, based purely on 
my experience in Germany, Italy, Austria, and several parts of the 
world, on this feeding thing. The sooner we can get a little grain into 
India, the easier it will be for India to collect grains from her own 
people, her own farmers, to keep these ration shops up. 
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Mr. Ricuarps. Why is that? 

Mr. Anprews. Do not ask me why, but all over the world farmers 
will hold back when they think they might sell it a little higher on 
the black market or something like that, and when a person goes up 
with a ration card to their own Government store and there is no 
grain there, what do they dof They dash to the black market and 
they pay a premium on getting this stuff. 

But, if you have the food in the ration shops and the fellow can 
know he can get his minimum amount, he stays out of the black 
market and, believe it or not, the farmers usually loosen up in their 
deliveries when they do find the stuff is in the ration shops. That 
has been true in every part of the world in which I have been. 

Mr. Burteson. 1 wonder if Mr. Andrews would furnish the com- 
mittee comparable prices for these various purchases in kind from 
the nations you have mentioned ¢ 

Mr. Anprews. I will have to do that tomorrow, sir. I cannot do 
it right now. The truth of the matter is that the prices are con- 
siderably cheaper than ours. 

Mr. Burieson. In the Secretary’s statement, at page 4, when 
India bought 427,000 long tons of sorghum grain, he says “at a cost 
substantially below parity price.” That could mean anything. What 
did we do? 

Mr. ANprews. We just gave them a concession price, to be honest 
with you. At that particular time down in the Southwest we thought 
we had a super-duper surplus of sorghum. 

Mr. Burirson. Now, where is this grain crop we are going to have 
this year, which is described as favorable ¢ 

Mr. ANnprews. There has been rain even out in our part of the 
country in Oklahoma and Kansas. 

Mr. Burueson. It is late now to really be of great benefit. 

Mr. Roosrver. Did that rain come early enough in Oklahoma / 

Mr. Anprews. I am not an expert on that. I have had telephone 
calls from out in the Wheat Belt in the last 2 or 8 days and they 
say it looks a lot better. The grain market in Chicago indicates 
that. 

Mr. McArthur, can you give the exact price we sold this first con- 
signment to India on ? ; 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM McARTHUR, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, GRAIN 
BRANCH, PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. McArruur. The first was 1.80 a hundredweight. That was 
slightly below our United States average farm price-support level. 
The last contract for 427,000 tons was, to be specific on it, the Indians 
put up $1.40 per hundredweight. The ECA put up 47 cents a hundred 
weight, and Agriculture made up the difference, from section 32 funds, 
between $1.87 and the market on date of lifting. 

Mr. Burteson. And what about transportation ? 

Mr. McArruvur. The Indians furnished the transportation. 

Mr. Vorys. The significance of what you said is that ECA spent 
1.5 million dollars on our wheat subsidy here, is that not it? That 
is what happened. 

Mr. McArruvr. That might be so. 
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Mr. Vorys. ECA spent 4.5 million dollars to reimburse the farmers 
here for their subsidy on milo. 

Mr. Burterson, I do not think that is an accurate statement. 

Mr. Vorys. If there is anything wrong with that statement, let 
us get it right because I understand that is exactly what happened, 
that ECA funds were spent not to buy wheat but to reimburse our 
own Government for a 4.5 million dollar support price for that stuff. 

Mr. Burveson. You are assuming, of course, the Government paid 
cash for what they actually sold, which they did not. They were 
simply in contract to guarantee a certain price, which is called parity. 
Then they come along, regardless of where the money comes from, and 
simply take it out of farmers’ stock and move it to wherever it is 
moved. Is that not right, Mr. Andrews? 

Mr. Javirs. What was the market price for that hundredweight at 
the same time the $1.87 was paid ? 

Mr. McArruvur. When we started shipping the market price was 
about $2.15. We had at first estimated the amount we would have 
to pay out of section 32 funds, about 30 cents a hundredweight, but 
the advancing market has now got the price at the time of lifting up 
to around $2.65. 

Mr. Burteson. But what was the original purchase or guaranteed 
price? Maybe a profit accrued ? 

Mr. McArrnur. No, sir; that is not true. This grain sorghum was 

taken over from the 1949 crop at a cost of approximately $2.70 a 
hundredweight, including a year’s carrying charges. 

Mr. Javirs. And you sold it for $1.87 ? 

Mr. McArruur. Yes. 

Mr. Javirs. Then the very program keeps the price up, does it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Vorys. India paid $1.40. 

Mr. Anprews. At that particular time there was a clogging of the 
ports of grain sorghum and it looked like we would have a surplus. 
However, since Korea, all bets are off. 

I would like to put in the record here that we are talking about 
food grains and food, and we include beans which are a vegetable, 
and apples, if you want to call it that, in this picture. We hope the 
legislation is of such nature that they can make substitutes. In other 
words, we might not want to ship 1 million tons of wheat. Perhaps 
the Indians would like to have a half million tons of wheat, 300,000 
tons of grain sorghum, so much rice and so much beans and so forth. 

Mr. Reece. Do they consume any potatoes in India? 

Mr. Anprews. Lots of them, sir, but we cannot ship them there. 

Mr. Herrer. Do you include the dried peas from the Northwest ? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 

Mr. Javits. Has the witness testified as to the shipping—availability 
of shipping and kinds of shipping? 

Mr. Anprews. Other witnesses will testify on that. 

Mr. Ricuarps (presiding). Thank you very much. 

I would like to have the committee’s opinion on whether we should 
hear another witness this afternoon or go over until tomorrow. 

Mr. Barrie. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that we go over until 
10:30 tomorrow. 

Mr. Ricuarps (presiding). We will go over to 10:30 tomorrow 
morning. 
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Mr. Javirs. Mr. Chairman, could we have an idea of a schedule for 
the week? I think it might help some of us who are pretty busy. 

Mr. Ricuarps (presiding). We will let you know about that to- 
morrow, 

(Whereupon, at 4:40, the committee adjourned, to reconvene at 
10:30 a. m., Wednesday, February 21, 1951.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1951 


Houser or RepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign AFFaArRs, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met pursuant to adjournment, at 10:30 a. m., Hon. 
James P. Richards presiding. 
Mr. Ricuarps (presiding). The committee will come to order, 
please. 
We are meeting this morning for further consideration of bills 
for the relief of India. Mr. Willard Thorp, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs, will continue with his testimony. 


STATEMENT OF WILLARD THORP, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS—Continued 


Mr. Tuorr. There was one question left over yesterday when we 
were discussing need and availabilities. I think I should touch on 
that before we proceed with the question of India’s financial situation. 
That is the question of availability to meet this crisis, with food- 
stuffs from Pakistan. I believe Mr. Vorys inquired about this par- 
ticular matter. 

I might say initially that it is always difficult to discuss the prob- 
lem of relationships between two other governments. In my presen- 
tation I do not want to make any implications with respect to the 
policies of the two countries involved, but rather to present what 
seem to be the relevant facts in order that the committee may properly 
assess this situation in its relationship to the over-all problem. 

I think in starting that I should remind the committee that the 
final decision with respect to the resolution of the problem of the 
British relationship to India, and the emergence of the two new 
Governments of India and Pakistan was something which, while it 
had been talked about for many, many years, actually moved with 
great rapidity in its final stages. The decision that there should be 
these two governments which should have independence was a de- 
cision which from the time of its being reached as a decision and its 
implementation took only 3 months. 

The actual result of that was that a great many difficult problems 
that were involved in taking what had previously been a politically 
administrative unit and dividing it into two, were not resolved, and 
just simple problems like which of the two countries should get which 
parts of the assets of the former government, were not clearly re- 
solved until the two governments had actually become separate 
entities. 

(45) 
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One other problem that was not resolved which is of major interest 
to the two was their relationship with respect to canal and water 
matters and water rights. 

As you will recall there was a major movement—perhaps as many 
as 10 million people—of the populations in readjusting themselves. 
Refugees flowed in both directions. That created a whole series of 
problems of property rights and the degree to which there were 
obligations or were not obligations relating to property which they 
were not able to carry with them. 

The allocation of some of the particular areas was not settled 
at the time. One which has been most persistent and most difficult 
has been that of Kashmir. 

I am merely trying to point out that between the two countries 
there were e xceedingly diflicult problems that had to be resolved. In 
the economic field, while they had been working together under trade 
agreements, the situation was changed sharply in September of 1949 
at the time of devaluation. 

As you may remember, the move toward devaluation came very 
quickly. The British Government decided it would devalue the pound 
and a great many other countries followed the lead and took parallel 
action, 

India devalued the re ee but Pakistan did not. This meant that 
whereas the rupee had been the equiv alent of 50 cents, or so, the Indian 
rupee became 21 cents and the Pakistan rupee stayed at its former 
value, so that between the two it took more Indian rupees to equal a 
Pakistan rupee. There was a substantial shift in value which greatly 
affected the trade between the two countri 

After all, there were accounts in caning there were contracts with 
respect to trade. To make a long story short, this difference in the 
treatment of foreign exchange led to what was and has continued 
to be virtually a trade embargo between the two countries. 

To end this historical summary I might say that there have been 
from time to time discussions as to ways of eliminating the difficulties 
in the resumption of trade and we are rather hopeful that discussions 
which we understand are going on now may lead to a substantial im- 
provement in the economic relationship between the two countries. 

Against this background I should like to give you what I can with 
respect to the Pakistan agricultural situation. You may remember, 
Pakistan is divided into two areas some distance apart. West Pak- 
istan was a surplus grain-producing area and East Pakistan a deficit 
rice-consuming area. However, as far as one can tell, when India 
was a single entity, with both India and Pakistan in it, there was 
normally something like 200,000 to 250,000 tons net of foodstuffs 
coming down into what is now India, from Pakistan. Being internal 
trade it is somewhat difficult to know exactly what the figures were, 
but it is clear that the normal situation was one where something in 
the neighborhood of 200,000 tons normally came into India, 

Since the division of former India into the two countries, Pakistan’s 
exports to India in 1948 were 70,000 tons; in 1949, 33,000 tons, and in 
1950, about 1,000 tons. 

Mr. Eaton. Could you give us a reason for that situation ? 

Mr. Tuorr. If I may, I will give you the picture of Pakistan’s total 
exports and then we can discuss it. 
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In 1948 I said that Pakistan shipped 70,000 tons. This was all rice, 
and there was no wheat. That was the shipment to India. In that 
same year Pakistan apparently had unfavorable wheat-crop condi- 
tions and had to import 33,000 tons of wheat. Therefore, Pakistan’s 
total picture in 1948, from the statistics we have, was a net export of 
37.000 tons of foodstuffs. 

In 1949 there again was an exceedingly bad year as far as Pakistan 
was concerned, and in 1949 I said they shipped 33,000 tons to India. 
At the same time they imported 222,000 tons. In 1949 Pakistan’s 
position, therefore, was one of being a net importer on foodstuffs of 
190,000 tons. 

In 1950 it looked as though Pakistan would get back clearly onto 
the surplus basis. There were estimates that ran as high as 600,000 
tons as a possible surplus which Pakistan might have for export trade. 
By that time there was no trade going on between Pakistan and India 
and therefore Pakistan, expecting this large surplus, entered into 
export contracts for 250,000 tons of wheat; 100,000 of this was for 
shipment to Japan, the balance was for shipment to Germany. 

As a matter of fact, Pakistan had a series of difliculties, particularly 
floods; and the record, as we have it for 1950, which requires a little 
estimating, is that in 1950 they did export 149,000 tons. This 
means that they did not fulfill their export commitments to Japan 
and Germany. ‘Therefore, actually Pakistan’s trade in foodstuffs 
during these 3 vears was as follows: In 1948 an export of 70,000 tons, 
in 1949 a net import of 190,000, and in 1950 an export of 149,000, 

I would not want to say that these represent by any means the 
Pakistan possibilities. In the first place, we are talking about a pe- 
riod when there had been major social disturbances. I spoke about 
the terrific shift in populations, for example, which naturally has an 
effect upon the rate of production. Certainly in 1949 their crops 
were subject to unusual natural disasters. 

The Pakistan Government is optimistic with respect to the 1951 
crop. I do not think it is at all possible at this time to make any 
sort of estimate that is certain as to Just what the 1951 crop will be. 
That crop will begin to come in in May and then it will be clearer 
as to whether Pakistan will again have a surplus. 

There are two conclusions out of this story which I would like to 
state. The first is that even though Pakistan could meet the most 
optimistic hopes they could have with respect to their production, 
which we would hope would be the result of their agricultural effort, 
the surplus available will be a matter of several hundred thousand 
tons. It seems to us that this fact does not in any way affect the 
proposal which is before this committee. In the first place, India 
still has on her own purchase program some 900,000 tons for which 
she has not yet contracted. They are hoping to get a substantial 
part of that from Australia in the latter part of the year. We would 
certainly hope that, if there is a surplus in Pakistan, that the Pakistan 
trade problem would be worked out to make those foodstuffs avail- 
able. Even if they became available it might well be that one would 
have to regard them as part of the amount not yet contracted for on 
the part of India. 

The second point is that certainly so far as the United States 
Government is concerned, we regard this problem of India’s food 
requirements as a problem to be handled outside the political area, 
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However, we would certainly hope that our mission representing this 
country, which will be in India, will be using its best efforts to see 
that whatever foodstuffs there are will be made available, that the 
trade problem will be worked out. However, even if it is worked out, 
as I have indicated it is no solution to the problem on the scale that we 
have before us. 

If there are questions on that particular point, perhaps I should 
take them now, Mr. Chairman, before we go on to the next point. 

Mr. Ricnarps (presiding). Mr. Thorp, when this currency de- 
valuation in the sterling area took place as a result of the action of 
Britain, all the British Commonwealth went along, did it not? 

Mr. Tuorp. Yes, all the British Commonwealth went along except 
Pakistan. 

Mr. Ricuarps (presiding). Australia went along like the rest of 
them. What is the surplus of wheat you anticipate in Australia ? 

Mr. Tuorp. I do not think I gave a figure. I will see if we can get 
a figure. They hoped they could get a substantial part of this figure. 

Mr. Taytor. Reports from Australia indicate the crop is not as 
good as they thought it was a couple months ago, but we still figure 
that maybe 400,000 tons would be made available. 

Mr. Ricwarps (presiding). If India is suffering because of the 
actions of other members of the sterling bloc, should not those other 
members of the sterling bloc help India? 

Mr. Tuorp. I do not think it would be correct to say that India is 
suffering from the devaluation. As a matter of fact. I think India 
has benefited from the devaluation. 

Mr. Ricuarps (presiding). Except insofar as imports from Pakis- 
tan are concerned, because normally they got large imports from 
Pakistan. As you say, this whole trouble arose out of the devalua- 
tion of the pound. 

Mr. THorp. That was the spark that created this embargo. There 
were many economic difficulties already present, but the devaluation 
was the thing that brought it about. We hoped that that problem would 
be resolved in the very near future so that the particular exchange 
problem would no longer be a deterrent to trade between the two 
countries. 

Mr. Ricwarps (presiding). Has there been any collective effort on 
the part of the sterling bloc countries to grant India some wheat 
and meet this emergency ¢ 

Mr. THorp. I think there have been efforts from the point of view 
of the wheat-supplying areas, which are selling wheat to India, but 
India has come to us with respect to this last bloc of wheat, because 
it just does not exist anywhere else. They are buying in the other 
areas the amount of wheat for which they have funds. They are also 
buying a substantial part of it in the United States. This last 
2,000,000 is over and beyond what their own funds can carry. 

Mr. Ricwarps (presiding). I understood that during and sub- 
sequent to the war Great Britain became the debtor of India to a 
great extent. 

Mr. Tuorr. That is right. 

Mr. Ricuarps (presiding). I was just wondering what they were 
trying to do in this case, to show appreciation for what India did 
for them, or to decrease that debt by furnishing wheat. 
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Mr. Tuorp. I am going to give you a full background on the sterling 
balance problem as part of the financial considerations. 

Mr. Ricwarps (presiding). Dr. Eaton. 

Mr. Eaton. No questions. 

Mr. Ricuarps (presiding). Mr. Gordon. 

Mr. Gorpvon. No questions. 

Mr. Ricwarps (presiding). Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. I understand that the Pakistan Minister said in the past 
few days that Pakistan does expect to have available for export this 
year a half million tons of rice and wheat above its own requirements, 
that India has made no effort to buy this grain but has used up much 
of its dollar exchange buying grain in Canada and this country, and 
that the shipping costs for shipping it half way around the world 
adds about 25 percent to the original cost. I would imagine that same 
information is available to you. 

Is that true or not? There they estimate a half million tons of 
wheat and rice for export this year above their own requirements. 

Mr. Tuorpr. I believe our experts would regard that as a rather 
optimistic estimate. 

Mr. Cuaruam. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Vorys. Yes. 

Mr. Cuatnam. Does that mean available this year without consider- 
ing what they have already sold or is it over and above their sales / 
My understanding was that they had sold a great part of what they 
had available. I have had considerable conflicting information on 
that subject. 

Mr. Vorys. I am only trying to determine the facts. 

Mr. Cuatnam. That is what I want. 

Mr. Vorys. As I understand it, the Government of Pakistan ex- 
pects to have available for export this year a half million tons of rice 
and wheat above their own requirements. Is that true? 

Mr. Tuorr. I cannot testify on what estimates they have made. 

Mr. Vorys. I imagine you either read the papers or you do not, and 
the papers are either accurate or are not. 

Mr. Taytor. Last October they stopped all further wheat exports 
and there is no wheat available now but there might be some after the 
forthcoming harvest. 

Now as to rice, the quantity that is available in Pakistan is on the 
order of 250,000 to 350,000 tons, and India is attempting to buy it. 

Mr. Vorys. That is your estimate and, as you told us yesterday, 
Pakistan is outside your bailiwick. 

All I am asking now is whether the Government of Pakistan, 
through its Minister, made this estimate or not. I just saw that in 
the papers. I am trying to determine the fact, as to whether that 
Gove! rnment m: ade that estimate or not. 

Mr. Roosrverr. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Vorys. Yes. 

Mr. Roosrveir. Was any statement made by the Pakistan Minister 
as to the price at which Pakistan would sell to India? 

Mr. Vorys. I do not know. 

Mr. Roosrveir. Do you have the quote that you are referring to? 

Mr. Vorys. I am referring to the only quote that I have, and I am 
trying to find out from the Department of State whether or not it is 
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an accurate quote. Not as to what our agricultural experts outside of 
Pakistan think, but as to what the Government of Pakistan estimates. 
That is all I am trying to find out. 

Mr. Rooseveur. I have not seen the quote, Mr. Vorys. However, in 
view of the history of the relationships between the two countries, the 
question is not whether or not they have the wheat and rice, but at 
what price will they sell it ? 

Mr. Vorys. Those are two different questions, and you can take 
that up. 

Mr. Roosrvettr. It may not be for sale if the price is such that it 
cannot possibly be bought by India. 

Mr. THore. Our understanding is that this is a statement made by 
the Pakistan Minister. 

Mr. Vorys. Do you know whether they have already made advance 
contracts for the delivery of all of that half-million tons? 

Mr. Tuorr. No; as far as we know they have not. This is, after 
all, a crop which will not be ready until considerably later in the year. 

Mr. Vorys. We cannot be sure about the 1951 crop in Pakistan, and 
we cannot be sure about the 1951 crop in the United States. For in- 
stance, if we had a crop duiftere this year, as I understand it, although 
the estimates of the Department of Agriculture are somewhat ac- 
cordion-pleated—they go back and forth, according to which bill you 
are talking about—but, as I understand it, if we had a crop failure 
this year we would not have a sufficient carry-over to take care of all of 
our needs. Is that not true? 

Mr. Tuorr. It is my understanding that the Department of Agri- 
culture feels that there is a sufficient margin of safety. I suppose this 
depends upon the degree of crop failure. If one estimates a tremen- 
dous catastrophe we would have a problem with respect to foodstuffs. 

Mr. Ricuarps (presiding). Mr. Morgan—— 

Mr. Morcan. Are you familiar with this pamphlet furnished the 
committee by the Pakistan League of America ? 

Mr. Torr. No; I am not familiar with it. 

Mr. Roosevetr. It was sent to the Congress and not to the State 
Department. 

‘Mr. Tuorp. I understand the Department has it. 

Mr. Morean. According to this pamphlet, they say: 

If there is famine in India today, it has not been brought about by natural 
calamities. It is the direct inevitable result of the Government of India’s plan 
to break Pakistan’s economy. 

And they go on to give five reasons why. First, they refused to buy 
600 tons of food grains which Pakistan offered to sell below world 
prices; reduced the purchases of food grains from the United States 
from 63 million dollars in 1948 to 24.4 million dollars in 1950. It 
stepped up, on the other hand, its purchases of raw cotton from the 
United States from 4 million in 1948 to 68 million in 1950. This was 
because India refused to buy Pakistan cotton in an attempt to cripple 
Pakistan’s economy. 

Can you elaborate on these statements? Do you know whether 
these things are true or not? 

Mr. Tuorr. I have not personally studied this pamphlet, but I must 
say on first blush I find it difficult to see that these things represent 
a reason for the present food situation in India. 
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As I explained the total availabilities of food from Pakistan over 
these 3 years that they are talking about in the pamphlet, their total 
exports into the world market have been exceedingly limited. 

It is certainly true that the existence of a trade embargo between 
the two countries is harmful to both countries. It is harmful to India 
and it is harmful to Pakistan. As far as this Government is con- 
cerned, we have done whatever things we thought might be helpful 
in an effort to work out a solution through the International Monetary 
Fund and we are hopeful that it can be worked out. 

[ would not want to defend in any way or try to justify the fact 
that the embargo is there. It is there for a whole series of reasons 
and it does not help either country. 

However, the issue before us, it seems to me, is whether or not 
there is a real possibility that wheat from Pakistan can move into 
India and be regarded as relieving the United States in some way 
from participating in the assistance to India. We are very clear 
on that—that even if the total amount which Pakistan believes will 
become available should become available and should be brought into 
India, that that probably would, in the first place, not be enough to 
make up the part of India’s own purchases which is required as a 
part of this total program. At any rate, even if you do not accept 
that as a conclusion, we are really talking here about nroving ahead 
on 1,000,000 tons, and taking a clear look at the situation several 
months from now when we will know what the availabilities are, 
as well as know more clearly what the need is. Certainly in no 
stretch of the imagination could a possible surplus in Pakistan get 
you to the point where at least the first million tons referred to here 
are not clearly necessary. 

Mr. Morcan. ‘This pamphlet presents the diagnosis and treatment 
for India’s recovery. They say: 

Pakistan now has 350 tons of foodstuffs immediately available that can be 
purchased by the Government of India. An additional 150 tons can be made 
available from the surplus new wheat crop which will be on the market in May 
Then they go on and say that the 500,000 tons should be shipped from 
the United States but not on a free basis. I think perhaps you should 
read this pamphlet. 

Mr. Tuorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morean. That is all. 

Mr. Ricuarps (presiding). Dr. Judd—— 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry the fog in the Middle West 
prevented my being here vesterday. ] hope my return will not con- 
tribute to the fog in Washington. 

Mr. Thorp, I understand 2,000,000 tons amounts to about 35,000,000 
bushels of wheat. is that right ? 

Mr. Torr. It is 75,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

Mr. Jupp. What will be our carry-over this year? I am told it 
is 475,000,000 bushels, is that right ? 

Mr. Cuarnam. Page 8 of the committee print entitled “India Emer- 
gency Food Aid Program, Information Prepared for the Use of th 
Committee on Foreign Affairs by the Department of State.” 

Mr. Jupp. Does that figure refer to the carry-over ¢ 

Mr. Tuorr. I am told by the representative of the Department of 
Agriculture who is here that the expected carry-over, July 1, without 
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this program would be 425,000,000 bushels and with this program, if 
the entire 2,000,000 tons were withdrawn it would then be 350,000,000. 

Mr. Jupp. Therefore the grain in the bill amounts to roughly « 
sixth of our total carry-over. Seventy-five is roughly a sixth of 425% 

Mr. Tuorr. That is right. 

Mr. Jupp. Now my second question: If Pakistan has some sur- 
pluses which are available, and especially if they are available at less 
than the world market price, and if the United States does not have 
as large a carry-over as is desirable from the standpoint of our needs 
or our possible needs, might not the United States buy some of this 
2,000,000 tons or 1,000,000 tons of grain, from Pakistan ? 

Mr. Torr. That is perfectly possible. As a matter of fact, in an 
indirect way the United States has been buying some of the Pakistan 
grain because their exports this last year have in large part gone to 
Japan. 

Mr. Jupp. Those of Pakistan ? 

Mr. Torr. Yes. 

Mr. Jupp. Then we have paid for it, in one way or another. 

Mr. Torr. In one way or another I think it is fair to say we paid 
for it, yes. We would hope the legislation would be such that it would 
permit us to work in terms of the entire world situation, and with the 
world supplies, so if there were other sources that were more economi- 
cal, or where wheat was available, we could use that source. 

Mr. Herter. Would the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Jupp. Certainly. 

Mr. Herter. I am just wondering how you interpret section 3 of 
the bills that we have before us, whether as they are now drafted, they 
do not allow you that leeway. 

Mr. Tuorr. These bills, of course, are not bills drafted in the State 
Department and we have been studying them. We will want to make 
some suggestions with respect to wording on the bill. 

As to section 3, we do feel there ought to be some different wording. 

Mr. Herrer. In order to make it clearer? 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Herter, which language are you objecting to? 

Mr. Herrer. I do not object to any of it. 

Mr. Jupp. It says on lines 7 and 8, page 2: 


agricultural 


Provided, however, That with respect to the procurement of any 
product within the United States 
but that does not Say it cannot be procured elsewhere. If you had to 
procure it in the United States, then it could be furnished only if the 
Department of Agriculture certifies it is available. 

Mr. Torr. On this particular point of offshore purchase, I think 
the hill as drafted is satisfactory. 

Mr. Jupp. It was drafted that way deliberately. 

Mr. Javrrs. I might say that was Mr. Herter’s provision. 

Mr. Jupp. That is why I wanted to know if he was now disowning 
his own brain child. 

Mr. Riewarns (presiding). Mr. Carnahan 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Secretary, has the Pakistan Government ex- 
pressed any opinion with respect to the proposed aid to India? 

Mr. Tuorp. No; we have had no representations from the Pakistan 
Government on this point. 
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Mr. Carnanan. That is all. 

Mr. Ricnarps (presiding). Mr. Javits—— 

Mr. Javrrs. Mr. Thorp, the disposition of the United States Gov- 
ernment is just as friendly to Pakistan as to India? 

Mr. Tuorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Javirs. Have we gone out of our way to refrain from using any 
power of coercion, direct or indirect, either on Pakistan or India, to 
settle their differences? I mean, have we been careful not to use any 
power of coercion on either, is that not true? 

Mr. Tuorr. That is right. Of course, we have strongly supported 
efforts in the United Nations to resolve some of these problems and I 
would like to believe that the United Nations has a kind of moral 
coercive power, but that has been a collective action, rather than an 
action by our Government. 

Mr. Javirs. And shall we not endeavor, with respect to this food 
problem, also, not to use it as a means of coercion on India to make a 
settlement with Pakistan ? 

Mr. Tuorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Javits. There is no such food problem in Pakistan, is there / 

Mr. Tuorr. No; Pakistan is normally a surplus food country. 

Mr. Javirs. And at the same time we have no desire by this food 
program to relieve either India or Pakistan, of any sense of urgency 
in bringing about a settlement of their differences? 

Mr. Torr. That is correct. 

Mr. Javirs. So we have discussed this bill, have we not, in terms of, 
what I again will call, a one-shot deal, for that reason. 

Mr. Trorr. Definitely. 

Mr. Javits. We are going to start with the basic minimum require- 
ment, no matter what are the assumptions, of 1,000,000 tons, and then 
see where we go from there; is that true / 

Mr. Torr. That is correct. 

Mr. Javirs. Do you think that will have any harmful effect in pro 
moting the peaceful settlement of the differences between India and 
Pakistan ¢ 

Mr. TrHorr. It is rather hard for me to feel that it would have any 
substantial effect one way or the other on the settlement. The prob- 
lems between the two countries arise from rather different causes. 
I see no reason why it should make the settlement more difficult. 
I should hope that this situation, by pointing out the importance of 
the trade between the two countries, might help toward reaching a 
settlement. 

Mr. Javirs. And it is a fact, is it not, that this is one of the situa- 
tions in the free world which is a threat to world peace and security ¢ 

Mr. Tuorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Javirs. And hence we will continue to use our best offices to 
bring about a settlement, will we not? 

Mr. THorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Javirs. And do that in every proper way. 

Mr. Tuorr. Yes. 

Mr. Javits. But you do not think this bill will affect the situation 
seriously one way or the other? 

Mr. Tuorr. I do not see why it should. 

Mr. Javirs. Suppose we did not give the grain to India because of 
these representations of the Pakistan League, or for similar reasons. 
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What do you think then would be the effect on the improvement or 
worsening of the relations between India and Pakistan ? 

Mr. Tuore. Well, the request having been made of us by the Indian 
Government, if we fail to act on that request, 1 suppose many people 
would give many interpretations as to why we failed to do it. But in 
view of the record, I should think it might well be that one of the 
reasons given was that action by Pakistan groups had had some in- 
fluence on the action of the Congress. 

Mr. Javirs. In other words, we might be then accused of partiality ? 

Mr. ‘Trrore. That is quite possible. 

Mr. Javirs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. RicHarps a Mr. Chatham 

Mr. Cuarnam. Mr. Thorp, I think it is very important because 
of this Pakistan enettciarte and this lack of knowledge in many 
quarters, including my own case, about the situation, if the Department 
of State would prepare a chart not only for these hearings but for 
later use on the floor of the House, showing the sur plus of food grains, 
especially of wheat in the United States, Argentina, Australia, Pak- 
istan, Canada, against this request, that would be helpful. I was told 
since Sunday by a high official of the Department of Agriculture 
that they are worried to death about the increase in the carry-over 
of wheat again. Last year wheat was running out of the ears of the 
whole world. However, there seems to be no information on whether 
this wheat is available in Pakistan, or how much is available. I sup- 
pose the only authority would be the Pakistan Government. Argen- 
tina knows what they have and we know what we have, and so forth. 
I would like to see all of that on a chart. I would like to see the esti- 
mate as to the next crop of wheat and what the carry-over will be. 

Mr. Tuorpr. I think that would be a useful thing to do but I would 
have to say that on estimates, for instance with respect to the next 
crop in a country like Pakistan, there will be very wide range. 

Mr. Cuarnam. That is of nomoment. Argentina, Australia, Can- 
ada, and the United States are the big producers. We were told 
Canada would have 40,000,000 bushels excess wheat and they wanted 
to get into the international pool. However, there is a lot of mis- 
information going about. No one can tell what is available in the 
world and what is the surplus in these grains, including milo. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuorr. That will be done and we will be happy to take it up 
with the Department of Agriculture where the experts are. 

Mr. Cuatnam. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ricnarps (presiding). Mr. Herter—— 

Mr. Herrer. I have but one question: In connection with the draft- 
ing of this bill, if you should find that in Pakistan there are adequate 
food grains available to take care of a part of this situation, and that 
those food grains might be going to Japan or Germany unless they 
went to India, you would, as a practical matter, to avoid a cross- 
hauling, purchase from Pakistan, would you not, rather than leave 
it sitting there or shipping it half way around the world to some other 
place ? 

Mr. Torr. Yes. This suggests a part of the actual operational 
procedure. After all, India is about as far away as one could select 
from the point of view of delivery from the United States. It may 
be that if we are able to go ahead on a firm program, we can develop 
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some switches of delivery, even quite outside of the India-Pakistan 
situation, which might reduce the pressure on shipping and reduce 
the cost of the whole operation. We very definitely have that in 
mind as one of the things that ought to be undertaken. 

Mr. Herrer. From our own point of view and our own finances it 
makes very little difference whether we are spending this money for 
shipments to India, or spending money to feed Japan or Germany, 
from the point of view of dollar availability. 

Mr. Tuorr. That is correct. Of course in this particular case it is 
understood that India is going to pay the shipping costs. 

Mr. Herrer. It would be to India’s interests to avoid cross-hauls. 

Mr. Tuorr. That is correct. 

I think, as will be shown by a later witness, one of the very real 
problems here is the shipping problem. It is perhaps a more diffi- 
cult problem than the availability of wheat itself. 

Mr. Jupp. Do you mean lack of tonnage ? 

Mr. Tuore. Yes, lack of tonnage. We have been working on that 
and we will report a little later. 

Mr. Ricuarps (presiding). Mr. Burleson—— 

Mr. Burreson. Mr. Secretary, who will give us the physical identity 
of the proposed amounts of grain? With regard to this grain, it 
is not all wheat. As I understand there will be other types of grain, 
such as milo, barley, corn, rice, and a few other things. 

Who can give us that? 

Mr. Tuorp. I can tell you right now about the tentative table as 
it now stands. We have not yet discussed this with the Indian Gov- 
ernment in final form, and it obviously has to be adjusted in terms 
of shifting availabilities here, and price changes, but for the first 
million long tons, our best judgment as to how it would work out 
would be as follows: Wheat, 660,000 tons; milo, 270,000 tons; corn, 
50.000 tons; rice, 20,000 tons. 

Mr. Burieson. There are only four grains involved ? 

Mr. Tuorpr. Yes. However, Mr. Andrews suggested in his testi- 
mony yesterday that they might wish to include some beans in place 
of one of these foodstuff elements. That is a development since this 
tentative table was made up, but it is quite possible that it will be 
desirable to substitute some quantity of beans for one of these four 
items here. 

Mr. Burieson. Thank you. 

Mr. Jupp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Burueson. Gladly. 

Mr. Jupp. Of those various items, rice is the one in shortest world 
supply, is it not? 

Mr. Trorp. Yes; but rice is the one in most surplus supply in the 
United States, itself, in the sense that we are very limited rice 
consumers. 

Mr. Ricnarps (presiding). Mr. Roosevelt? 

Mr. Roosrveir. No questions. 

Mr. Ricnarps (presiding). Mrs. Kelly? 

Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Javirs. Mr. Chairman, I notice in this Pakistan League report 
they say in the appendix: 

Food grains lost by India in 1950. By diversion of food acreage to jute and 
cotton, 900,000 tons. 
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The estimate we had yesterday was very considerably less than that. 
That is a matter within the competence of our agricultural attaché 
in India. 

Could we have a firm comparison, perhaps in writing, as between 
this estimate of 900,000 tons and the estimate made by our own 
people in India? 

Mr. Taytor. That figure is a very high figure. It is so high that 
when it came to my attention I. went to the Minister of Food and 
Agriculture in New Delhi and asked him to explain that figure. He 
said that representatives of the state governments at the food con- 
ference in Bombay last December had put in their estimates of how 
much grain they wished the ¢ meres or to allocate to them 
to make up for diversion, not in 1 year, but in 2 years, the second year 
of which had not yet occurred. So it is not a firm estimate in any 
sense of the word. It is an aggregate of maximums suggested by 
state government representatives at a food conference and not for 
1 year but for 2 years. There is a figure for 1951 as against 1950, 
representing a maximum diversion of perhaps 50,000 tons of rice 
and 250,000 tons of other grain. 

Mr. Jupp. Could we have an authoritative statement from the Gov- 
ernment ¢ 

Mr. Tore. We will try to do that. 

Mr. Vorys. This 900,000 figure came from the various food min- 
isters in the states of India ? 

Mr. Taytor. I do not know whether it was filed, but it was discussed 
in a conference in Bombay. 

Mr. Vorys. I want to make sure I understand your statement, that at 
a food conference in India the food ministers from the various states 
estimated that the food needed to replace acreage planted in some- 
thing else amounted to 900,000 tons, over 2 years. 

Mr. Tayuor. Over a 2-year period. 

Mr. Vorys. That is what they say, but you say they are wrong? 

Mr. Tayvor. I say that those estimates represent claims against the 
Central Government which are of maximum character. 

Mr. Tuorr. After all, they were made at a time when they were 
justifying requests for additional wheat from the Central Govern- 
ment. I think it is fair to assume that they will be on the generous 
side. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ricnarps (presiding). Mr. Judd? 

Mr. Jupp. Does the United States have an agricultural attaché 
in Karachi from whom we can find out the situation in Pakistan rela- 
tive to surpluses ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. Do you mean someone in the Department of Agricul- 
ture from this country ? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. 

Mr. Ricuarps. We will have experts here on that. 

Mr. Jupp. On Pakistan, too? 

The question to many people is not as to the desirability of aid 
where necessary; it is the extent to which the need exists and cannot 
be supplied out of Indian resources. I think we have to get the whole 
story on that before we can go before the Congress. We ought to have 
from our own people the facts regarding what is or is not available in 
Pakistan and at what prices; not from the Pakistan League or the 
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India League, but from our experts. We ought to have that in order 
to be on some solid ground. 

Mr. RicuArps. We should go before the Congress with the best fac ts 
we can obtain on the subject. 

Mr. Jupp. I was merely asking if the Department of Agriculture 
would have available for these hearings these facts from our people 
in Pakistan. 

Mr. Tuorre. We can get that. 

Mr. Jupp. I think we ought to have that. 

Mr. Ricuarps (presiding). Mr. Vorys? 

Mr. Vorys. As I understand, you approach very delicately any 
question that would involve political differences bet ween India and 
Pakistan, no doubt because of the feeling of the Indian people and 
their Government. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Torr. Well, the feeling on both sides. This is a highly emo- 
tion] issue in both countries. 

Mr. Vorys. I remember that the people and leaders of India urged 
us to interfere and intervene in a friendly but forceful way with 
Brits Lin in the United Nations, when India was seeking its independ- 
ence, and they got considerable response both from our Government 
and Members of C ongress, and others. The United States played a 
great part, in a friendly way, in helping to secure the independence 
of India. Is that not true? I think they recognized that. 

Mr. Trorr. I am afraid that is outside my own sphere of knowl- 
edge. I would hope that it was true. I think it is very difficult to 
assess just what one government does with another government in 
a friendly way. 

Ther ‘e Was a conside rable desire to give inde spe ndence to L) dia. 
However, the question of independence is different from questions 
between two sovere ign nations. 

Mr. Vorys. The spokesmen for India were urging the United 
States and the citizens of the United States to he lp them secure their 
independence and we did, by effective Su voestion, ane | so forth. But 
now, as I understand it, when it comes to the United Nations, or when 
it comes to this problem that involves us directly, we are told that 
we must not interfere or make suggestions or do anything about the 
external affairs of these two Governments. 

Mr. Tuorr. I think that is not quite a fair interpretation. ‘There 
is nothing that I have said that is intended in any way to imply that 
the United States does not have a very real interest in vetting this 
matter resolved between these two countries and that if there were 
anything that we could do to be helpful, that we would not do it. 

That is rather different from making a contract in which one gives 
humanitarian assistance on a condition that some political actions 
are taken of one sort or another. I cert: ainly do not think that the 
Secretary meant to imply, when he said no political conditions should 
be attached to this. that that meant the United States had no interest 
through its normal relationships in trying to work with India and 
Pakistan in terms of their relationship. 

Mr. Vorys. In the act for relief of the devastated countries of 
Europe and again in the Marshall plan, we attached a lot of political 
conditions having to do with the internal sim external affairs of the 
countries that were to be the recipients of our aid. It had to do with 
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their fiscal affairs and with their relationships with each other and 
those things were spelled out in a series of bilateral agreements. 

But I understand it is the position of the Department of State that 
nothing like that should be considered this time. 

Mr. THorp. It is our feeling that in this particular situation, based 
as it is on human need in the sense of threatened starvation, that the 
only conditions should be conditions directly related to making our 
assistance as effective as possible in the form of distribution proce- 
dures and so forth. 

Mr. Vorys. That is all. 

Mr. Javirs. Could I ask the witness a question at this point, Mr. 
Chairman ¢ 

Mr. Ricuarps (presiding). Mr. Javits—— 

Mr. Javits. This is not “the” recovery plan for India, is it ? 

Mr. Tuorp. This is a type of relief legislation. 

Mr. Javirs. It is similar to pre-Marshall plan aid ¢ 

Mr. Tuorr. Yes, and similar to that passed for Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Javirs. And there is a plan called the Colombo plan which con 
tains the economic development plans for India; is that not a fact? 

Mr. Torr. That is correct. 

Mr. Javirs. We are not asked to put up any money for it or any- 
thing like it by this bill? 

Mr. Torr. That is right. 

Mr. Jupp. With regard to Yugoslavia, there were several condi- 
tions. They could not get the aid unless they agreed to carry out 
measures that would reduce the need therefor. One was specifically 
spelled out on the floor of the House as meaning less of the collectiviza- 
tion program which was contributing to the shortage through reduc- 
ing incentive of the peasant to produce the maximum amount of grain. 
We softened the language in the legislation, but I, myself, offered the 
amendment to insist that as a condition for getting our aid they do 
everything possible to modify all policies which were increasing the 
food shortage. 

I do not see any reason why that should not be in this bill, too. 

Mr. Javirs. That is in the bill. 

Mr. Jupp. I know it. I want it made perfectly clear. I was afraid 
Mr. Thorp’s testimony might be interpreted as meaning that the words 
did not mean what I think they should mean. 

Mr. Ricuarps (presiding). Mrs. Kelly—— 

Mrs. Keiiy. I want to know if the plan of distribution we are now 
considering has been used in any form in distributing similar articles 
of food to China ? 

Mr. Roosreverr. Is this the same pattern that was used in that case / 

Mr. Trorr. No, this is a rather different procedure. 

The UNRRA assistance which went into China went in—and par- 

ticularly the foodstuffs—into the cities, and was distributed through 
commercial channels. It was only when we had direct American 
assistance to China that we insisted there be a r: tioning system set 
up. I think in eight cities in China there finally was set up a rationing 
system and the distribution was made through that. 

Now, in India you have a rationing system which has been in exist 
ence for a decade and which is a thoroughly established and ver y effec- 
tive machine for the distribution. You have a vehicle with which to 
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work here, based upon getting the food equitably distributed to a 
great degree. 

That did not hold true in China when the bulk of the assistance went 
there, which was the UNRRA assistance and the assistance immedi- 
ately afterward. 

Mr. Jupp. Mrs. Kelly’s purpose was to make sure that this is not 
carried on in India according to the bad system that was used in China. 

Mrs. Kerry. That is right. I want to make sure that the people 
of India receive the grain. 

Mr. Jupp. You cannot blame the Chinese for failure of the 
UNRRA policy which some of us fought from the beginning to the 
end. When we went to China in 1948 with ECA aid, they set up a 
rationing system which was extremely effective. 

Mr. Richarps (presiding). Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. We heard a description yesterday as to how this was 
going to be distributed and it is going to be distributed by the Gov- 
ernment. ‘The people are going to pay for it. Is that right? 

Mr. Thorp. Yes. 

Mr. Vorys. What we are doing is not contributing to, or feeding 
the starving, but what we are doing is making it possible for India to 
go ahead with its development plan without interruption or delay 
and that is what an Indian Minister was quoted as saying in the 
Sunday Times. 


ia” 
_ 


We appreciate this help from the United States because it is, in substance, a 
contribution to our development. 

Mr. Tuorr. I do not think that is quite fair, Mr. Vorys. There are 
two steps to this. The first point is the difficulty in India today, 
which is that they do not have the foodstuffs. It is not that the 
Indian people do not have money; of course, they have very limited 
incomes, but I mean the catastrophe is not one in terms of income; 
it is a catastrophe in terms of foodstuffs. 

To get these foodstuffs they have to get it from outside of India, and 
so the initial problem for India is a problem of foreign exchange and 
of getting foodstuffs into India. 

Now, to solve the starvation problem, you have to get the fe vodstuffs 
there and the proposal is one which we have used in a number of our 
relief programs. Once the f wdstulfs get into India, they are sold by 
the Indian Government through their regular rationing program and 
the Indian Government then comes into possession of rupees, which 
are counterpart funds. 

Let me point out the kind of problem that would be created if you 
tried to take our wheat and give it away in India. In the first place, 
vou have a very difficult distribution problem. This is, after all, 
just a fraction of the total wheat available in India and you have to 
set up some kind ot machinery for deciding which people shall I't ceive 
this wheat which the United States insists should be distributed free. 

The general effect, we think, of that would be to require a whole 
new set of machinery to be set up for philanthropic distribut jon, niong 
with the rationing machinery. 

Actually, in India what happens when you have individuals who 
are economically destitute is, while there is some degree of social and 
governmental assistance, by and large their social structure is a family 
social structure and the person falls back on his family as a place for 
support. This is traditionally the way in which individuals who meet 
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some kind of difficulty are taken care of. There are supplementary 
forms of government assistance, work relief, and things of that kind. 

Essentially what we are doing is making the wheat available to 
them, they have to get it from abroad, and then they build up counter- 
part funds, which counterpart funds will then be used primarily to 
develop agricultural production. Therefore, one can look forward to 
two services being performed. The first is the wheat getting there to 
feed people and then, secondly, the funds which they pay being used 
for building up their economy, and particularly agriculture. 

I might say that we do not think the legislation should entirely 
limit the use of those funds to agriculture because there may well be 
other things, particularly relating to Indian exports and exports to 
this country, which could be built up with these funds and make it 
possible for India to earn more dollars through exports and be able 
therefore to obtain and pay for, itself, more food from abroad. 

On the question of economic development, that comes in with the 
financial picture which I am going to present as soon as we get through 
with this particular subtopic. 

Mr. Vorys. I thought you were going into the financial part. 

Mr. THorr. I have not made my main presentation. I wanted to get 
the Pakistan problem finished. 

Mr. Vorys. Excuse me. 

Mr. Trorp. There is one other thing left over from yesterday which 
[ think I can take just a moment to touch on before we go into the 
financial. That is whether I could state exactly the number of people 
who would die as a result of this famine, or as a result of our failure to 
give this assistance. That question can only be answered indirectly. 
There are two significant figures that can be used. 

One is that, given the 12-ounce ration, this amount of foodstuffs, 
the 2 million tons, would be the ration requirement for 23 million 
people for a year. As was testified yesterday, however, the 12-ounce 
ration is not the only food that people get and if we take it on the 
basis of the average food level of India, which is between 1,700 and 
1.800 calories per day, this amount of foodstuffs would represent the 
total food intake of about 15 million people in India. 

Now, of course, what will happen will not be that 15 million people 
will get no food and everybody else will get the average amount. The 
shortage will be spread out, just as at the present time the ration is 
operating on a 9-ounce basis instead of a 12-ounce basis. So, in a 
sense, you have complete starvation for 15 million people spread over 
the total population of India, most of it hitting in the cities where the 
rationing system is. 

You can say that there are 15 million units of starvation, or deaths 
by starvation, but it will be distributed over the total population. 
There probably would be very few people who would actually die 
directly from starvation. What would be more likely to happen is 
that a large part of the population would be weakened by malnutri- 
tion. ‘Their resistance to diseases would be less, and an unknown but 
great number of people would die, not directly from starvation, but 
indirectly from starvation. 

This is the best I can do in answer to that question: Obviously the 
effort would be not to have anybody die from starvation, even if the 
2 million tons were not available, but to distribute it over the popula- 
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tion, with the net result that malnutrition would undoubtedly mean 
a substantial increase in the death rate. 

Now, if I may, I would like to take on what is perhaps the most 
difficult part of my assignment and discuss with you the question of 
India’s financial situation. 

First, let me talk about Indian trade and India’s current facilities 
for buying and selling. 

Immediately after its independence, until things settled down some- 
what, there was a very considerable limitation on trade, but then in 
1948 and early 1949 there was a tremendous boom in India and a 
tremendous rise in imports of various commodities, including luxuries. 

This was a phenomenon not peculiar to India. At about the same 
time that was happening in a number of Latin-American countries. 
It was in part a reaction from the restrictions that populations had 
been under during the war, and it was in part a result of the greater 
availabilities as Kurope began to produce more and as we, ourselves, 
produced more. So in this period in 1948 and the early part of 1949 
India ran a tremendous trade deficit of about $900 million, which was 
financed largely by drawings on her sterling account. 

In April, 1949, this situation had become apparent and the Indian 
Government moved into the trade situation and established a licensing 
system much more strict than they had had before. In August again 
they extended it still further, so that they limited a good many luxury 
items and reduced their imports on everything except essentials. 

For example, for cigarettes, which had been imported, the trade 
completely stopped. Things like lace and embroidery, a long list 
of luxury items, were prohibited since they were strict about their 
allocations of foreign exchange. 

There then came the devaluation in September 1949, which was, 
of course, another effort at bringing trade in balance. The net result 
of this was that for the year 1950 the trade of India was almost in 
exact balance, taking into account both the flow of goods and the in- 
visible items, because India has a certain amount of payments to make 
on shipping and receipts on shipping and things of that sort. 

As | said, for 1950 their trade was almost exactly in balance. This 
was done very largely by the cutting down of imports, although there 
was some increases in their exports, particularly in raw materials 
coming to the United States. 

This meant that in 1950, because of this very strict import policy, 
their raw material supplies were reduced, their inventories of manu- 
factured good were cut, and, of course, in the luxury field there was a 
considerable reduction in luxuries available. 

Just to point out how rigorous was this treatment, from the United 
States in the first half of 1949 they purchased about an average of 
$30 million worth of goods a month. In the second half of 1949 they 
took from us $12 million. This was a rather extraordinary cut and 
I must say is not typical because the trade has come up from that 
$12 million level somewhat. But, nevertheless, this is indicative of 
the degree to which the Government tried to put its financial house 
in order. 

That trade balance in 1950 included on the import side purchases 
of foodstuffs abroad of slightly over two million tons. 

The important problem, of course, for this committee is not what 
they have done in the past, but what their financial position is likely 
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to be looking ahead. We have endeavored, in the executive branch 
of the Government, through the National Advisory Council, to make 
our best estimates as to the probable course of the Indian balance of 
payments for the year 1951. The various experts in the Department 
of Commerce, the Treasury, the State Department, and the Federal 
Reserve Board have worked together. They have sent innumerable 
‘ables back and forth to Delhi for additional information and from 
what sources they could. 

I would have to say that 1951 is a most difficult year to estimate 
because the availabilities of many commodities are hard to evaluate 
and the price levels are very had to evaluate. However, as a result 
of our own investigation, the conclusion that has been reached here 
is that India can once more balance her trade exclusive of the 2 mil- 
lion tons of which we are speaking, from the United States. In other 
words, that it should be possible for her, on our figures, to buy abroad 
the 3.9 million which she is planning to buy abroad, and still do this 
without running a deficit on current account for the year 1951. 

I would like to say that this does not include any additional loans 
or development projects, or anything of that sort, which presumably 
would be additions on both sides of the ledger, if they took place. 

I also should say that this does not correspond to the estimates 
which have been made by the Indian Government. The Indian Gov- 
ernment, in connection with the preparation of the Colombo plan and 
the documents which they have provided in connection with it, esti- 
mated that for the fiscal year 1950-51—that is half in each year; re- 
member I am talking about 1951, itself, as a calendar year—India 
would run a deficit of 290 million dollars. 

We have also been informed that they are now estimating that for 
the year 1951 their deficit may be 300 million dollars on current 
account. 

Mr. Jupp. Do you mean their international trade deficit and not 
their internal budget deficit ? 

Mr. Tuorp. That is right, on the international balance of payments 
account. 

We have in this case a situation in which the experts in the Ameri- 
can Government feel that it should be possible for them to balance 
their current account during 1951, exclusive of the 2 million tons, 
while the Indian Government itself is taking the position that they 
anticipate running a deficit of $300 million, also exclusive of the 
2 million tons. 

I am sorry to say that we have not had a chance to endeavor to 
reconcile these two estimates, so that I cannot explain where they 
differ, except that it undoubtedly relates to such assumptions as the 
degree to which inventories have run down in India, which the Gov- 
ernment of India regards as exceedingly serious, and that, therefore, 
they must do a lot of importing just to get their pipelines back in 
shape, and quite possibly some differences with respect to estimates 
as to prices during the year. 

The figures we are talking about here are trade figures which run 
1 billion to 1.5 billion each way, so that the difference is perhaps as 
much ag 20 percent in the estimate. 

Mr. Vorys. Their total foreign trade is around $1 billion ? 

Mr. Tuorr. We are estimating that in 1951 it would be about $1.25 
billion. 
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Mr. Jupp. Would that be each way ? 

Mr. Torr. That would be each way; yes. 

Mr. Vorys. The 290 million would be the difference ? 

Mr. Tuorr. Yes. st 

Mr. Vorys. In the Colombo plan do they estimate their imports as 
lower or their exports as higher ¢ 

Mr. Tuorr. No; and that is not a really fair comparison, because the 
Colombo plan estimate is for half of 1950 and half of 1951. ‘That 
probably covers a period before you have the major price rises, They 
estimated their imports would be greater by about $150 million and 
their exports would be less by about $150 million than our experts 
estimated. 

This latest figure that we had, the suggestion of a $300-million figure, 
we only received as a net estimate from the Government, and I do not 
know what the plusses and minuses are which lead to that. 

This picture, then, means that India may, on her current account, 
even before she considers the 2 million tons, have to dip into her sav- 
ings, her funds that are available. Therefore, we are immediately 
thrown to the question of whatever reserves India may have, since 
it seems clear there is no possibility of financing this 2 million tons 
out of current account. They have already so drastically cut back 
their imports that it would upset their economy seriously if they made 
a further cut. 

The Government of India has as its largest nest egg its sterling 
balances. These sterling balances were built up largely during the 
war as credits which India developed, vis-a-vis, the United Kingdom, 
in connection with goods and services supplied by India to the United 
Kingdom. 

I have already mentioned the fact that during the boom import 
period in 1948 and 1949 India had used a substantial part of these 
sterling balances, somewhere in the neighborhood of $600 million, 
to meet her deficit. She had some other funds which she also used. 

However, for a period now since the middle of 1949, in which period, 
as I have indicated, trade was fairly closely in balance, the sterling 
balances have been approximately $1.75 billion. This is an obliga- 
tion by the United Kingdom to the Indian Government. That is not 
the only reserve. 

Mr. Jupp. May I interrupt at that point? 

At one time it was as high as about $4 billion, was it not? 

Mr. Torr. It was 1.3 billion pounds, I am told. If one takes that 
on a $4 per pound basis which it used to be, that would be $5 billion. 

Of course, one of the things that has cut this down is the devaluation 
itself. 

Mr. Jupp. Has India’s trade with the United Kingdom been on a 
balance favorable to herself? Has she been importing more goods 
from the United Kingdom each year than she was exporting to it 
and thereby England paying off gradually this balance or this debt ? 

Mr. Tuorp. Yes; over the period that has been it. It has varied a 
bit from time to time, but I think we can say there has been a reduc- 
tion of this balance just in terms of goods. 

Mr. Jupp. It would have to be, because otherwise the devaluation 
itself would not cut it down from 5 billion to the figure you gave. 

Mr. Tuorp. The devaluation does not cut down the number of 
pounds, but if you translate it over into dollars it does. 
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Mr. Jupp. It would not cut down the number of dollars that much, 
would it? Was your figure 1.75 billion dollars or pounds ? 

Mr. Torr. That was dollars. It has come down from over 5 
billion, although that included Pakistan also. It came down to 1.75 
billion dollars as the present figure. 

Mr. Jupp. When India buys something from Australia, such as 
wheat, can she pay for it in pounds or will Australia take payment 
for that in dollars? 

Mr. THorp. She may pay for it in pounds. 

Mr. Jupp. Through triangular trade, she should be able to use up 
her credit gradually, should she not ? 

Mr. Tuorr. That is normal operation within the sterling area. 

Mr. Jupp. Does Canada operate that way too? 

Mr. THorr. No. Canada isa hard currency area. 

Mr. Cuatuam. Does Argentina operate in the sterling area ? 

Mr. Tuorr. No; it does not. 

Mr. Reece. You stated that balance included Pakistan also. What 
is the relationship of the account between India and Pakistan in that 
compilation ? 

Mr. Tuorr. I am informed that 17 or 18 percent went to Pakistan, 
of the total. 

Mr. Jupp. So Pakistan owes India? 

Mr. Tuorr. No; this was a division of the British obligation, and 
17 or 18 percent went to Pakistan and the balance went to the new 
India. 

Mr. Jupp. Does india have a credit or a debit balance with Pakistan ? 

Mr. Tuorp. It is not having any appreciable amount of trade at the 
present time. 

Mr. Jupp. There is no balance either way hanging over from the 
past ? 

Mr. Vorys. There is a substantial sum in dispute, the balance 
which is unliquidated and in dispute being in favor of India as against 
Pakistan. Isn’t that true? That is what I have been informed. 

Mr. THorr. We will have to prepare a report for you on that. 

In addition to these sterling balances, India has 247 million dollars 
worth of gold which it holds and is required to hold under its law as a 
currency reserve, but it is in India and is important: and perhaps an- 
other 50 million dollars of trading accounts, or of foreign exchange, 
which it is holding. Therefore, you have slightly over 2 billion dollars 
which represents India’s nest egg, I would call it, or her claims for 
foreign exchange. 

When we begin to look at that, one cannot think of this entirely in 
terms of its being free funds. In this, since I put the gold in, is 
whatever is necessary as monetary reserve. Under the present law of 
India, 940 million dollars of this total is required as currency reserve. 

Mrs. Boiron. Dollars or pounds? 

Mr. Tnorr. I mean 940 million dollars in the way I am measuring 
it, but as a matter of fact, the Indian currency reserve is substan- 
tially in the form of pounds. That is the form in which it appears. 
That represents what you might call a frozen part of this total and 
obviously if the currency reserve of India were threatened there would 
be various complications which might result. 
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In addition, some amount of this has to be regarded as necessary 
trading balances, just as the average individual has to carry a certain 
amount of money and change in his pocket. 

A government or a country, by the same token, has to have a certain 
amount of funds available in order to meet the normal ups and 
downs of trade. This month’s trade may be a little he: a and so 
forth. and so on. That is an impossible figure to put in, but I would 
think probably one could guess at a figure of 200 million dollars would 
be enough to meet the normal types of seasonal swings, and so forth, 
which might develop. 

Actually, when you come down to it, there is a sum here, if you 
follow the statistics as I have been giving them, which is 800 or 900 
million dollars, which is sterling balance not required either for 
currency reserve or trading balances. 

I suppose the biggest question is whether we ‘should ask India to 
pay us in one form or another. No matter what the particular form 
would take, the end result would mean that India would have to take 
it out of this blocked sterling in order to do it. 

In this situation, the administration is strongly recommending that 
we not ask for payment from India, either present payment, or future 
payments, such as there would be if this were extended asa loan. The 
basic reason is that India’s economy is an underdeveloped economy. 
The standard of living in India is exceedingly low. The Indian 
economy has actually been deteriorating in the sense that probably 
today the standard of living is lower than it was 10 years ago, and 
the only hope for improvement in the Indian situation lies in mod- 
ernization, in new techniques, and the use of much more mechanical 
equipment, and so forth, than is presently available to them. 

Mr. Jupp. And cutting down the birth rate. 

Mr. THorr. Now, the Indians themselves are thoroughly aware of 
this situation. They have prepared a program for economic develop- 
ment which is really a very thorough job, and it has bee 7 presented 
to the world in what has been called the Colombo plan, in which India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, and Malaya started, and other countries are join- 
ing, in terms of working at the problem in common in developing 
this part of Asia. 

The Colombo plan is a 6-year program, and insofar as India is 
concerned, over this 6 years they have a program which involves 
a total cost of about 4 billion dollars. This is not all cost by any 
means from outside of India. From their own figures they would, 
themselves, put up more than half. 

The program calls for about a third of this expenditure in the 
field of agriculture, about 40 percent on transportation, railways, 
roads, ports and harbors, and so forth. It is 33 percent for agri- 
culture, 38 percent for transport and communications. That is, in- 
cidentally and indirectly, of value to agriculture because one of the 
great difficulties in India has always been that of moving things 
from surplus areas to deficit areas. The balance is for industry and 
such things as housing and health. : 

The estimate as to what they would hope to achieve if they could 
follow out this program in agriculture, which is the field of our great- 
est interest, is that by 1957 they would increase food-grain production 
by almost 8 million tons per year. They are very definitely hoping 
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not only to get out of the importing class but to be able to step up 
somewhat the level of consumption in the country. 

There are various other ways in which this development program 
would be helpful in preventing a recurrence of the present situation. 
I might say that they are not limiting their efforts in agriculture to 
food | grains. They are going to try to step up their production of 
sugar and oilseeds, cotton, and jute. 

In connection with the transport and communications, the largest 
item is railways, although a substantial part is to be used for roads. 

In the agricultural fields, the kind of thing which they would do 
would be to construct small irrigation schemes, land reclamation 
schemes, agricultural extension services and schemes, a central tractor 
organization, which would be very helpful for them, particularly in 
the reel: aiming of wasteland which could be cultiv ated, and in certain 
tube well schemes. It is a large number of small projects that would 
be involved in the agricultural field. 

I think I should add that as far as India is concerned she already 
has certain foreign obligations. She has drawn from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund 100 million dollars, which she is scheduled to 
repay. She has a bank loan from the International Bank of $62,- 
300,000, and there is somewhat over a billion dollars of foreign capital, 
largely British, operating in India, which puts some strain on their 
foreign resources. 

Having all these facts in mind, it is our great hope that we will not 
so deal with this starvation situation as to mortgage or to restrict the 
future of India. Their needs are tremendous. They have these 
resources which are not going to be sufficient to carry on the develop- 
ment program to the full. Through loans or assistance they will have 
to get further foreign aid for their economic development programs 
and, unless these programs are carried forward, it is very hard to see 
any future for a democratic government in India, It is for that rea- 
son that we are very much hoping that this program can move for- 
ward on a grant basis. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, may I say this: There is not much future 
for a democratic government and not much opportunity for even an 
independent government. Is that right ? 

Mr. Tuorre. That is right. 

Mr. Jupp. That is almost inevitably India would come under a 
nondemocratic government of the form already developing in parts of 
Asia under Soviet influence. 

Mr. Tuorp. I think there is no doubt about that. Countries in 
which there is a deteriorating economic situation and in which there 
is no basis for hope looking ahead, are the ones in which any revo- 
lutionary approach can m: ake a great appeal to the people because they 
see no possibilities in the status quo, in the existing government, and 
therefore are very susceptible to any kind of panacea that is presented. 

Of course, in India you have also the possibility that it can break 
into a great many individual pieces. There were the native states, 
and the Central Government has certain duties and obligations to 
perform. If the situation becomes difficult, you could perfectly well 
have the onus of it thrown on the Central Government and have a 
disorderly situation which again is the easiest kind of situation for 
penetration. 
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Mr. Vorys. In this Colombo plan, what do they estimate will happen 
to their population by 1957? Is that in there / 

Mr. Tuorp. I believe eee i is a section on population. They have 
had to make some estimates because they have some per capita figures. 

Mr. Maruews. Twenty-four million would be the maximum figure. 

Mr. Jupp. What is the present population 

Mr. Maruews. Roughly 350 million. 

Mr. Vorys. I read last night that India’s population has increased in 
10 years about 50 million. That would be equal to the population of 
Britain. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Matuews, That is correct. 

Mr. Vorys. I also read that if they had the death rate of Puerto 
Rico, and their present birth rate, they could repopulate the earth five 
times in the next 100 years. 

Mr. TuHore. This sounds like compound interest to a very high 
degree. 

Mr. Vorys. Is that not a fundamental problem which must be con- 
sidered in India, China, Japan, and other places where the birth rate 
simply causes the population to be right up against the subsistence 
level, no matter how much subsistence’ you get there? That is what 
happened in the past. 

Mr. TuHorr. The population problem is obviously one of the basic 
preblems in terms of economic development and it has a good many 
angles that are involved. Historically there are certain things which 
seem to tend to lower the rate of increase in the population. 

One is, as populations become more urbanized—in other words, as 
you get increased industrialization and more people live in cities— 
families are smaller. There has been a relationship between indus- 
trialization and size of family and population growth. 

I was quite interested in seeing some statistics on Puerto Rico not 
long ago which showed very closely a relationship between the size 
of family and the amount of education. 

These particular statistics tend to show that for every two grades of 
schooling the mother had, there was one less child in the family. 
I assure you that is a formula not individually applicable, but it may 
be correct for large numbers. This was the picture for this particular 
study in Puerto Rico. I think there is something in that because 
the more educated one is, the more sense of responsibility one has in 
connection with children and with the necessity of their being given 
an opportunity to advance, 

There are other factors that affect this, and I think we have to do 
all the things we can to try to avoid, on the one hand, just giving 
assistance to countries which will increase populations and therefore 
offset itself. 

However, on the other hand, I would hate very much to feel that 
the United States was trying to somewhat enforce Malthus, Malthus 
believing that pestilence, war, and famine were the only ways of keep- 
ing some sort of decent economic state in the world. 

T would hate to think that we were feeling that the way to help 
India in the last analysis was to participate in a program for starva- 
tion and more rapid decimation of the population than would other- 
wise take place. 

I think the hope in India is that through the Colombo plan they can 
move ahead far more rapidly than existing rates of population in- 
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crease and therefore that process will in turn tend to somewhat lower 
the rate of increase. But this is a race which is a very difficult one. 
I mean the race between the two; not of people. 

Mr. Barrie. Is there anything anticipated in the counterpart funds 
that will deal with the improvement of the health and education of 
the people? 

Mr. Tuorr. It can. The way in which the counterpart funds should 
be set up, we feel, is that it should be indicated that the primary thing 
they should be used for is in terms of increases in the field of agri- 
culture itself. This makes good sense to relate the funds arising from 
food contribution to agric ‘ultural development. But I think there 
should be latitude here for other projects which the Indian Govern- 
ment and the American Government would agree upon, as we have 
normally done in counterpart funds. 

It might be that actually you might improve agricultural produc- 
tion in some area by dealing with malaria, more than by anything 
else you could do, and therefore there should be real leeway for the 
use of these funds. 

Mr. Barrie. How does this Colombo plan that you are talking about 
fit into this discussion? Is that something we are going to be called 
upon later to participate in, or are counterpart funds going to be 
used in that plan? How does that fit in‘ 

Mr. Trorr. The reason I spoke about it at all was that it is per- 
fectly clear that one could say to India, “You must take money out 
of savings and use it to pay for this wheat,” and if one is considering 
whether to do that or not, the first question you ask is, “Do they have 
any ie ohne plans which they have developed for their economic 
development, or is this just one of those starry-eyed hopes in which 
they really are wet making any progress and really are not thinking 
the problem through ?” 

I think the answer is that this happens to be a situation in which 
they have developed a plan and a program so that we can see that 
economic development is something upon which they have already 
done a lot of things and into which they are prepared to put a great 
deal of their own money. 

Mr. Barrie. Do the counterpart funds fit into this Colombo plan? 

Mr. Tuore. The counterpart funds might be used, I would think, 
in terms of getting under way some of the projects that would be in 
the Colombo plan which would have to be financed by rupees. That 
is perfectly possible. The Colombo plan is not one which has as yet 
started. Their own thoughts were that the Colombo plan was some- 
thing they hoped would get under operation by the 1st of July. 

Mr. Vorys. The Colombo Plan Board adjourned recently and could 
not even decide whether to keep an office open because they said it 
would require funds that could come only from the United States and 
until that was settled they could not go forward. Isthat not true? I 
read that in the paper. 

Mr. Tuorr. No; I do not think that is true. There is a meeting 
going on among countries discussing their next steps on the Colombo 
plan. I think, to be quite frank about it, they are looking forward 
to assistance from the United States. We sent a person out there to 
their meeting to get some direct contact with it and find out just what 
their detailed thinking is. We have as yet made no commitment what- 
soever. The British have made a substantial commitment in terms 
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of releasing these sterling balances for this purpose. The Interna- 
tional Bank has sent someone out to the meeting and the International 
Bank, I would think, is quite an appropriate agency to pick up a large 
part of this cost. 

I think I would have to say that in our foreign-assistance program, 
as we come before the Congress a little later, it may well be that some 
part of the support of the Colombo plan may appear. That is not 
a promise or a threat at this point. It is just a matter of being honest 
about it. 

Mr. Gorpvon (presiding). Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Bouron. You said, as I understand you, that the Colombo plan 
included Pakistan ? 

Mr. Tuorr. That is right. 

Mrs. Bouron. I assume the two countries are sitting down together 
to work out something for their general area ¢ 

Mr. Tuorr. That is right. 

Mrs. Boiron. So there is a possible bridge across their difficulties ? 

Mr. Tuorp. I do not think it would be fair to draw a conclusion 
that the Indians and the Pakistanians are, as of the present time, just 
refusing to have any dealings or discussions with each other. ‘They 
have major disagreements but they sit in the same room at the United 
Nations and I suspect one would find, if one explored it, that there 
are a good many continuing contacts. However, in the economic field 
it is broken down pretty badly and, of course, the Kashmir issue, as 
an issue, is a very strong one. In the Colombo plan the two countries 
are both participating. 

Mr. Gorpvon (presiding). Mr. Herter. 

Mr. Herrer. You left the impression that the Indians, over and 
above their monetary reserve requirements, had between 800 million 
and 900 million dollar equivalent of sterling balances that might be 
freely drawn on. Is it not actually true that they have to make very 
special arrangements with the British before they can draw on those? 

Mr. Tuorr. Yes. 

Mr. Herter. And the question of translating them either into 
pounds or from there into dollars is a pretty difficult operation, so that 
as reserves they are of doubtful value unless a lot of other things are 
done in order to make them available; is that not true ¢ 

Mr. Tuorr. Yes. Iam glad you brought that point out; I should 
have mentioned it. It slipped my mind. 

These sterling accounts which the British have with a number of 
different countries are something like time deposits in that any savings 
bank can insist that you take a certain length of time before payment 
is made. 

There is no understanding specifically with respect to the way in 
which these funds should be released. That is a matter of negotia- 
tion—arrangements between the individual countries involved and 
the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Herter. If a demand were made suddenly by India upon 
Great Britain for that full amount, it would certainly upset the 
economic apple cart in Great Britain; would it not ? 

Mr. Tuorre. That would make for a very difficult situation if that 
should happen. As a matter of fact, normally now it is the practice 
to make whatever arrangements there are in connection with the 
balances only for relatively short periods of time. 
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Mr. Gorvon (presiding). Is that all, Mr. Herter? 

Mr. Chatham. 

Mr. Cuatuam. If we are going to meet promptly at 2 I believe 
we should adjourn now until 2. 

Mr. Gorpon. I believe that is the schedule 
resume at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Reece. May I interject one question ? 

Has India estimated, or have you estimated, the amount of counter- 
part funds that might arise from this operation ? 

Mr. Tuorpe. No. The food that is sold through the ration shops 
is sold at relatively low prices and the counterpart funds would be the 
amount received for the sale of the food, but we do not have an 
estimate on it. 

I will ask Dr. Taylor if he thinks it would be possible to make such 
an estimate. 

Mr. Taytor. Such an estimate has been made informally. 

Mr. THore. Can you give it? 

Mr. Tayvor. 190 million dollars would work out at about 150 mil- 
lion dollars realized. 

Mr. Tuore. That is, the counterpart funds would be about 150 
million dollars? 

Mr. Reece. If the committee will bear with me, I want to project 
one other question. I do not know whether it has been discussed in 
my absence or not. 

I assume that the situation with the ECA and other agencies has 
been explored to determine whether there is any fund there that could 
be made available for this purpose? 

Mr. Tuorr. Mr. Bissell will testify in behalf of the ECA and 
will be ready to discuss that question. 

Mr. Gorvon (presiding). We will adjourn at this time and recon- 
vene at 2 p. m. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p. m., the committee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m. the same day.) 

(The following information has been submitted for the record by 
the Department of State :) 


that we recess now and 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 22, 1951. 
Hon. JAMES P. RICHARDS, 
House of Representatives. 

DeAR Mr. RicHarDs: At the close of yesterday’s testimony, there remained five 
points raised by the committee: (1) The facts on export availabilities of food 
grains in the world, (2) Indo-Pakistan financial claims and counterclaims, (3) 
the proportion of total United States manganese imports which comes from India, 
(4) the facts on the diversion of acreage to cotton and jute in India and the im- 
pact on India’s production of food grains, and (5) the quantity of Pakistan grain 
which could actually be procured by India. 

I have undertaken to cover the first four of these points for the record in the 
attached papers. A paper on the fifth point is forthcoming upon receipt of a 
cable from the field. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wrt.arp L, THorp, 
Assistant Secretary. 
Enclosures: 
(1) World availabilities of food grains for export. 
2) Indo-Pakistan financial claims and counterclaims. 

(3) Manganese imports from India—Proportion of total United States im- 

ports of manganese. 
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(4) Acreage diverted to jute and cotton—Impact on food grain production in 
India. 


Worup AVAILABILITIES OF FOop GRAINS FOR ExPORT 


Thirty pairs of charts showing the estimated world availabilities of wheat and 
rice for export are attached. 

The Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations reports that its classification of 
food grains in international trade includes wheat, rice, and rye. For the pur- 
poses of showing world availabilities of food grains, only figures for wheat and 
rice were given. The bulk of the world availabilities of food grains are in wheat 
(over 22 million tons) and rice (over 5 million tons) while less than 1 million tons 
of rye normally enters into international trade. 

The figures reported on the wheat chart are the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations’ best estimate of availabilities for export, leaving substantial reserves. 
For example, the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations estimates that the 
figure of 8,637 million short tons of wheat available for export in the United 
States would leave a carry-over of approximately 11 million tons in this country. 

With further reference to the chart on wheat and flour export availabilities, 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations has stated that Australia, Argentina, 
and Canada are committed to amounts in excess of those noted on the chart. It 
should be noted that the category “Others” includes Russia, France, North 
Africa, Uruguay, Syria, and Pakistan. Since the embargo on the export of wheat 
by Pakistan in October 1950, no shipments of wheat from Pakistan against 
previous commitments have been reported. 


WORLD SUPPLY OF WHEAT & FLOUR (wear couivacenr) AVAILABLE FOR EXPORT 
CROP YEAR 1950-5! PRELIMINARY ESTIMATES 


(THOUSANDS OF SHORT TONS) 


CANADA 
6,667* 





TOTAL 22,879 


*Committments ore in excess of these figures. Source: OFAR - Department of Agriculture 
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WORLD SUPPLY OF RICE (interms oF miLLeo Rice) AVAILABLE FOR EXPORT 
CALENDAR YEAR !I95!1 PRELIMINARY ESTIMATES 
(THOUSANDS OF SHORT TONS) 





TOTAL 5,150 


Source: OFAR-Deportment of Agriculture 





INDO-PAKISTAN FINANCIAL CLAIMS AND COUNTERCLAIMS 


The Reserve Bank of Pakistan lists financial claims against India of Rs. 1,094 
million (about $230,000,000), of which Rs. 440 million (about $92,000,000) is 
regarded as fixed and the balance subject to negotiation. The only claims which 
are clearly identified are Rs. 299.9 million for notes of the Reserve Bank of India 
and Rs. 141.2 million for Indian Government securities. The balance of mixed 
claims (or assets) comprises bank balances ir India, gold, sterling securities, 
Indian coins, and unidentified assets, none of these being quantitatively identi- 
fied. Most if not all of the above-mentioned claims are in dispute because of the 
dlisagreement on the exchange rate or because of categories of debt not recog- 
uized by India. 

As far as India is concerned, the magnitude of the main claim against 
Pakistan has been more or less settled by formal agreement. At the time of 
partition India assumed the Government debt of undivided India, and Pakistan 
agreed to pay her share (17.5 percent) to India over a period of 50 years, plus 
interest. The Pakistan debt in this connection has been estimated at Rs. 3,000 
million (about $680,000,000), but apparently Pakistan feels this figure is subject 
to a downward revision. In any event, no payments have been made or are 
likely to be made while the exchange rate dispute is unsettled. 

These are two categories of claims which have no quantitative identification. 
One is the claims of refugees for fixed property which they either abandoned 
or were forced to abandon after partition. No appraisals or inventories have 
been taken, but it is relatively certain that India’s claims would be the greater 
since prepartition Hindus were usually wealthier than prepartition Moslems. 
The other claim is India’s claim for reimbursement for defense stores turned 
over to India by the United Kingdom and paid for by India, although an unknown 
proportion of it was left in or delivered to Pakistan. This matter is also in 
dispute. 


MANGANESE Imports From INpdIA—PROPORTION OF ToTAL UNITED States Imports 
OF MANGANESE 
India has been the largest single source of United States manganese imports. 
In 1950 India supplied some 584,000 long tons to the United States, an increase 
of approximately 50 percent over 1949. 
Approximately 37 percent of United States manganese imports came from 
India in 1950. 





x 
‘d 
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ACREAGE DIVERTED TO JUTE AND CorroN—Impact ON Foop GRAIN. PRODUCTION IN 
ye ues INDIA 


When the state governments in India were pressing the central government 
for large allocations of food grain imports, the sum of the state governments’ 
individual estimates of decreases in food grain production due to diversion of 
acreage to jute and cotton was 800,000 to 900,000 tons. 1 hese estimates related 
to the total decrease over a period of two crop years, 1949-50 when the diversion 
of acreage was very small and 1950-51 when it was anticipated that further 
diversion would occur. 

Actually, the food grains lost through diversion in 1949-50 were very small. In 
1950-51 jute acreage is being increased by about 150,000 acres, from a total of 
1.160,000 acres in 1949-50. This would produce about 50,000 tons of rice. How 
ever, less than 50,000 tous of rice were lost through diversion because in many 
cases rice is grown as a winter crop after the jute crop has been harvested. 

With respect to cotton acreage, which totaled 14,480,000 acres in 1949-50, the 
increase in 1950-51 is about 1,200,000 acres, including a forecast of the late 
crop in South India. Not all of the increase in cotton acreage was drawn from 
the production of food grains. To some extent it is withdrawn from vilseeds 
and other crops. Therefore the decrease in food grain production because of 
diversion of land to the production of cotton in 1950-51 might be nearer 100,000 
tons, as opposed to a figure of approximately 250,000 tons of grain sorghums and 
millets which could be grown on a total of 1,200,000 acres. 

The total decrease in the production of food grains due to diversion of 
acreage to the production of jute and cotton is approximately 175,000 tons. 
This decrease is eXtremely smail when compared with the losses of over 5 
million tons which resulted from natural calamities. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 27, 1951. 
JAMES P. RICHARDS, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. RicHakps: With reference to my letter of February 22, 1951, 
and the fifth point raised by the committee, a paper on the quantity of Pakistan 
grain available to India is attached. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wititarp L. THorp, 
Assistant Secretary. 


QUANTITY OF PAKISTAN GRAIN AVAILABLE TO INDIA 


The latest information available regarding export availabilities of food grains 
in Pakistan is that some 300,000 tons of rice (principally from Sind and Punjab 
Provinces in western Pakistan) and 25,000 tons of wheat from western Pakistan 
can be exported to India in 1951. 

Since partition and prior to 1951, Pakistan has not exported more than 150,000 
tons of cereals per annum to all buying countries, including India. In 1949, 
Pakistan was a net importer to the extent of about 190,000 tons. In October 
1950, the Pakistan Government suspended exports of cereals pending an assess 
ment of flood damage in the Punjab. This action resulted in deferring deliveries 
of wheat against outstanding exports commitments. These and later unmet 
export commitments to countries other than India are undersood to aggregate 
well over 300,000 tons. 

The India-Pakistan Trade Agreement signed on February 25, 1951, in Karachi, 
provides for the following quantities of food grains to be supplied to India 
by Pakistan in 1951: 300,000 tons of rice (158,400 by June 30, 1951, and 141,600 
more by December 31, 1951) ; 25,000 tons of wheat and wheat flour (9,000 tons 
flour for immediate delivery ; 16,000 tons o fwheat by June 30, 1951). 

In addition to the foregoing quantities for 1951 delivery, the agreement pro- 
vides for the following food-grain exports from Pakistan to India, with delivery 
by October 1952, if the former’s harvested crops are sufficiently ample: 150,000 
tons of rice from the 1951-52 crop; 275,000 tons of wheat from 1951-52 and 
1952-53 crops. 

The foregoing quantities of cereals to be supplied India in 1951 will fill 
part of the gap between the quantity of food-grains import which was already 
procured by India or in process of procurement (somewhat more than 3 million 
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tons) and the portion of India’s total 1951 import requirements which it can 
finance with its own funds (almost 4 million tons). 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. CarnanAn (presiding). The committee will come to order and 
we Log) aang with the hearing in connection with aid for India. 

The first witness this afternoon is Mr. Richard Bissell, Deputy 
Administrator, Economic Cooperation Administration. 

Mr. Bissell, do you have a prepared statement ? 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD BISSELL, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, 
ECONOMIC COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Bisseiu. I have no prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. I will, 
if you wish, make one or two brief remarks and then be at the disposi- 
tion of the committee for any questions which they may wish to ask. 

Mr. CarNnAnANn (presiding). You may proceed. 

Mr. Bissety. Mr. Chairman, I am appearing here for the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, because, as the President has indicated 
in his message, our Administration would be charged with the carry- 
ing out of the provisions of the legislation that is proposed and which 
is before you. Specifically, the Eeonomic Cooperation Administra- 
tion would send a mission to India much in the way it has to the coun- 
tries receiving aid under the European recovery program, and would 
handle, in cooperation with the appropriate agencies of the Govern- 
ment, the government employees and arrange for their transportation. 

We have not had representatives on the ground in India, and, 
although the staff of the ECA has participated with the staff of the 
State Department and that of other agencies in preparatory work dis- 
cussed by Mr. Thorp and others, I do not propose to go into the defense 
of the program, the nature of the need existing in India, or similar 
questions. Dr. FitzGerald is available as a witness if you have tech- 
nical questions in those fields which should be addressed to us. 

On the matter of administration, I will say simply that I think we 
would hope to follow the practices established under the ERP in 
Europe and to be guided by the provisions that have guided us there, 
and also by the general traditions of that program. 

Specifically, as you know, we would be concerned with following the 
end use of grain supplied to India, to satisfy ourselves on behalf of 
the United States Government that it was being properly distributed 
in accordance with the intent of the legislation. Our mission would 
confer with the Indian Government on the use of counterpart funds 
deposited pursuant to the provisions of the act. 

I think it is the general view that probably the principal use that 
should be made of such counterpart funds is in connection with in- 
creasing agricultural output in India. I would hope that the legis- 
lation would not prescribe that as the only possible use. . 

Mr. Thorp referred this morning to the possibility of using counter- 
part funds to promote the production of goods that could be exported 
from India and that would in the longer run strengthen its financial 
and general economic position, Of course, prominent among those 
Indian exports are commodities which are critical materials in short 
supply at the present time and have great direct interest to the United 
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States. I would hope that agricultural production, and the expansion 
of production for export, with particular emphasis on items that are 
in world short supply, would be the main uses of counterpart; but I 
believe that reasonable flexibility should be permitted in the negotia- 
tions concerning the administration of those funds, and I think that 
it will be some time after a mission has been on the ground in India 
before any program of definite nature for their use could be developed. 

I might say that I think the committee should be apprised that 
there will be a very real difficulty in providing the transportation fa- 
cilities within this country, and ocean transportation to move the 
tonnages of grain contemplated, within the period in which they are 
required, As a matter of fact, I think it will certainly take the most 
vigorous action in taking ships out of lay-up and recommissioning 
them promptly to provide the necessary ocean transportation. My 
own prediction would be that within 3 months’ time, if not sooner, 
the real bottleneck will be rail transportation to port in the United 
States. I think it simply cannot be said with certainty that the sched- 
ule that has been laid before you can be met. Certainly, to come close 
to it will require very vigorous efforts indeed. 

JI think, Mr. Chairman, those are the only remarks I will make. 

Mr. CarNnaHAN (presiding). You believe there will be a transpor- 
tation problem. 

Mr. Bissetx. I am informed there will be, and I am impressed with 
that. I have no independent information on that. 

Mr. Carnaun. We will proceed with the questioning at this time. 

Mr. Vorys—— 

Mr. Vorys. I asked this morning about information on strategic 
materials. Would those questions go to you? 

Mr. TuHorr. I am planning to come back on the stand to take that 
up later. 

Mr. Vorys. Will you explain about this 4.5 million dollars that 
ECA advanced to pay the subsidy on the grain that was bought for 
$1.40 a hundredweight by India? 

Mr. Bissexu. Earlier last year, Mr. Vorys, they made and com- 
pleted one purchase of grain sorghum. I think that was in the spring 
of 1950. At that time they contemplated a second purchase. They 
got around to making the second purchase or were ready to make it 
in August of last year, by which time the price had risen very consid- 
erably. India was faced then as now with a problem of obtaining 
adequate supplies, and they in effect sought the help of this Govern- 
ment, not in the form of a grant of supplies but help in securing sup- 
plies at a low price, well below the then market price or even the then 
support price, below the market price. The arrangement finally 
worked out was one whereby the Department of Agriculture sup- 
plied the grain at the support price, absorbing the difference between 
the support price and the then higher market price, and the ECA 
acting under the provisions of the title that permits the use of funds 
in the general area of China legally furnished a part of the grain on 
a grant basis to India with the effect that the entire purchase was 
concluded at the $1.40 price. These are the essential facts. The total 
tonnage in that second purchase was 500,000 tons. 

Mr. Vorys. That is 500,000 tons for which the Government of India 
paid $1.40 per hundredweight ? 
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Mr. Bisset... It was 427,000 tons. They requested 500,000 but the 
actual amount purchased was the lower one. 

Mr. Vorys. India paid how much ? 

Mr. Bissety. The price they paid was $1.40 per hundredweight. I 
wonder if I can ask Dr. FitzGerald to give you that. 

Mr. FrrzGrravp. The average price paid by the Indians was $1.40 
per hundredweight. The contribution from ECA was 47 cents a 
hundred, and the Department of Agriculture absorbed the difference 
between the $1.87 and the cost of the supplies to it, which difference 
was around 80 cents a hundredweight. 

Mr. Vorys. You say “the Department of Agriculture.” Was that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation ¢ 

Mr. FrrzGeravp. Yes. 

Mr. Vorys. You say they “absorbed” it; that is, they sold it for less 
than what they paid for it ¢ 

Mr. FrrzGeravp. Yes. They had acquired it under price-support 
operations, Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys: I thought there was some law that prohibited sales 
below price support, with a limited number of exceptions. 

Am I correct in that? 

Mr. FrrzGrraip. The law limits the use of section 32 funds, Con- 
gressman Vorys, principally to perishable commodities. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is not prohibited from using some funds for non- 
perishables. 

Mr. Herrer. Would the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Vorys. Yes. 

Mr. Herrer. The particular funds to which you refer—were those 
the ones impounded from tariff receipts on wool and similar products ¢ 

Mr. FrrzGeraup. That is correct, sir. I believe it was a third of 
the customs receipts on agricultural imports. 

Mr. Jupp. I wish you would state again what you said to Mr. Vorys. 
That was not clear to me. 

Mr. FirzGeratp. The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1949 says 
these section 32 funds shall be used primarily for operations in con- 
nection with perishable agricultural commodities but does not pro- 
hibit the use of these funds for operations in connection with non- 
perishables. 

Mr. Jupp. It does not at any place say that you can use these funds 
for nonperishables, but it does not at any place say you must not use 
for that purpose ¢ 

Mr. FrrzGrravp. That is correct. 

Mr. Jupp. Was it the intent, when the law was passed, that they 
might at times be used for nonperishables ? 

Mr. FrrzGerap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vorys. I have one other question at this time, of Mr. Bissell: 
What is the unexpended balance of ECA appropriations? 

Mr. Bisset... I do not think I can answer you offhand, sir, with 
an unobligated balance, although I can give you that figure readily. 
The unobligated balance, though, in my impression, is on the order 
of $800 million or $900 million. I can furnish you the exact figure 
on that, of course. 

Mr. Vorys. I think we would like that. That is the unobligated 
balance. 

Mr. Bissett. That is the unobligated balance. 
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Mr. Vorys. Is there any unobligated balance in the “general area 
of China” fund? 

Mr. Bissevx. The situation with regard to that is as follows, Mr. 
Vorys: We obtained, as vou know, in the special session of Congress, 
the right to transfer funds to the general area of China title from 
the European title. We have the right to transfer approximately 
$75 million in that fashion. It is our present expectation that we 
will use under $40 million or we will transfer less than $40 million 
in the current vear to meet the needs of the areas other than India 
that are covered by that title. Therefore, within existing legisla- 
tion we could transfer some $30 million additional from the Euro 
pean title. 

Mr. Jupp. The $75,000,000 that was specifically appropriated for 
the general area of China has been obligated ? 

Mr. Bisseri. No, sir. At the beginning of this year, Mr. Judd, 
there was nearly $100 million of the funds that had originally been 
appropriated for that title. All of those funds will be used. In the 
special session we were granted the right to transfer up to an addi 
tional $75 million. We expect to use that right to the extent of ap- 
proximately $40 million. 

Mr. Jupp. That means, then, that the $100 million that was spe- 
cifically provided, plus the 40 that you are transferring, makes up 
to $140 million to be spent in the general area of China ¢ 

Mr. Bissevi. That is correct. 

Mr. Carnauan (presiding). Mr. Chatham ? 

Mr. CHatHam. No questions. 

Mr. CakNAHAN (presiding). Mrs. Bolton ¢ 

Mrs. Bouron. No questions at the moment, thank you. 

Mr. Carnanan (presiding). Mr. Judd? 

Mr. Jupp. No questions. 

Mr. Carnanan (presiding). Mrs. Kelly 4 

Mrs. Keitiy. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CarNaHAN (presiding). Mr. Herter. 

Mr. Herrer. With the unobligated balance of the $800 million or 
$900 million that you speak of, corresponding with the unobligated 
balance of the Indian Government, do you think this could be made 
from your funds without running short by June without new 
appropriations ¢ 

Mr. Bussey. I think, sir, the whole amount could not be so financed. 
Our best present estimate is that with the obligations—if I may use 
the word in the nontechnical sense—of our European program and 
the obligation to which I have already referred including that of a 
transfer to the far eastern program, that we would have a surplus by 
the end of the current year of approximately $50 million and if no 
part of our existing funds were committed for this proposed Indian 
program or any other additional program, we would expect that our 
carry-over would be some $50 million. That is in addition to a saving 
of $50 million, which is really a decision imposed upon us by the 
Bureau of the Budget which you will remember was required to save 
a total of $550 million in this year’s budget and some $50 million of 
that sum will come out of funds appropriated for the ERP. Those 
two amounts—that is, the surplus we now see of $50 million, plus the 
cut or the saving imposed by the Bureau of the Budget of $50 mil- 
lion—are, of course, not the only savings from the purposes originally 
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foreseen. For instance, you will remember that $50 million of aid 
to Yugoslovia is being financed out of these funds. That is a third 
item. There has been a very much greater need to supply so-called 
common-use items to Greece and Turkey than was anticipated. The 
figure in our budget presentation last spring was $36 million. The 
figure we are now carrying is $53 million for Greece and another $20 
million for Turkey. 

There are certain other obligations—again I use the word in the 
general sense—that we have assumed that were not foreseen when 
our legislation was passed last year, all of them, I think, being related 
to the political and military turn of events in the world. 

Taking all of those into account as best we can, my estimate would 
be the figure I have given you of a surplus of $50 million. 

I should advise the committee that that is a very precarious calcula- 
tion at this moment. It involves a judgment not only about the usual 
elements of uncertainty as to how rapidly funds will have to be used 
by countries, but it involves a number of major uncertainties still as 
to new and previously unforeseen commitments we will have to take 
on. I will mention only one of those because it is of importance. We 
are at the present time discussing with the Maritime Board, which is 
the successor to the Maritime Commission, an advance to them out of 
ECA funds of $56 million to finance the prompt withdrawal from 
lay-up and recommissioning of dry-cargo vessels. That will be an 
advance and it would be repaid because it is anticipated that these 
vessels will be operated under general agency, and it will be as freight 
charges accrue to the Board on the vessels which would otherwise be 
payable out of ECA funds, those freight charges will be credited to 
the repayment of this advance, 

I mention that because it is typical of the kinds of requirements that 
take very quick action if the purpose in view is to be accomplished. 

Mr. Herrer. Did you ever contemplate that ECA funds would be 
made for a purpose of that kind, making advances to other depart- 
ments? 

Mr. Bisseuu. No, sir. We contemplated they would be used for 
freight payments. You understand that in the end all of this sum 
would go into freight payments, so as to its ultimate use it is not 
in any sense a diversion from purposes contemplated. However, this 
is a real contingency. A real world shortage of shipping is a con- 
tingency far from anyone’s mind even 6 months ago. 

Mr. Jupp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Herter. Yes. 

Mr. Jupp. Would it not have been better to come in and get addi- 
tional funds for those purposes, rather than use ECA funds for 
purposes other than that for which they were intended ? 

Mr. Bisseti. You may wish to ask the representative of the Mari- 
time Board, who is here, that question. I am not personally familiar 
with the precise reason why they do not have the funds available to 
get these vessels out and recommission them. Our interest has been 
to get extremely quick action. 

We are most anxious that an addition to vessels presently under 
repair be made, that we should have at least 25 additional to load 
sargoes in the month of March. 
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I believe the Maritime Board needs some assurances that the funds 
are available before the end of this week if they are to move forward 
with them. a 

Mr. Herter. Is that not within the competence of the military to 
a certain extent? This pressure has been brought about by a military 
situation primarily, has it not? 

Mr. Bissexx. That is correct. 

Mr. Herrer. Hasn’t the military any money they could advance 
for that purpose ? 

Mr. Bissett. I do not know how fully that has been explored. I 
would say that the problem is by no means wholly on the military 
side. There is the program of grain shipments to Yugoslavia, which 
is sizable as you know, and this winter the European countries, a 
number of them, are also running into difficulty in obtaining enough 
coal, and coal shipments from the United States have commenced 
again. A sizable tonnage is needed in the course of the next 6 months. 
These bulk movements, of course, as you are well aware, give rise to 
a shipping requirement which in tonnage terms is out of all propor- 
tion to the dollars worth of cargo that is moving and it is this need, 
in addition to the military requirement. It is the size of our grain- 
export programs and the reappearance of bulk-coal shipments trans- 
Atlantic that I think have created this situation. 

Mr. Herter. In your operating procedures under this legislation, 
assuming it should be adopted, would it be your purpose to try to 
secure grain or sorghums or whatever it might be for India in areas 
where your shipping problem would be reduced to a minimum ? 

Mr. Bisseiu. It most certainly would, sir. I think we would wish 
to explore all sources of supply, both for shipping reasons and for a 
number of other reasons that I think came out in this morning’s 
discussion. 

Mr. Herter. You would definitely be trying to purchase the maxi- 
mum you could outside of our own area if it could be found nearer 
by at a reasonable price? 

Mr. Bisseti. We would wish to do that and to take any other steps 
we could to stimulate the most complete use of supplies nearer at 
hand, and supplies from other sources. 

Mr. Jupp. Will the gentleman yield again at that point? 

Mr. Herter. Yes. 

Mr. Jupp. Would the procurement, and shipment of these food 
grains be handled by American agencies or would credits be extended 
to the Indian Government and then they would buy them wherever 
they want? 

Mr. Bissett. Mr. Judd, I do not know in advance. I would assume 
that the purchase in the United States would be handled through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. Jupp. But the decision as to whether the purchase is to be made 
here or in Argentina or Australia or somewhere else, would that be in 
the hands of the United States which is furnishing the grain? That 
is, are we furnishing grain or are we furnishing money which they 
then spend where they wish ? , 

Mr. Bisset. As I read the terms of the legislation, I would suppose 
we are furnishing grain. I am not sure as to whether this legislation 
would limit our freedom of action in supplying funds for the purchase 
of grain elsewhere. 
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Mr. Jupp. Either the place in which it is to be procured or the agen- 
cy that does the procuring. It was my understanding, although when 
I look at the bill I do not see it in the language, that we were furnish- 
ing the grain. But under the language we could be furnishing the 
money and they could be spending the money where they wished. Is 
that right? 

Mr. Bissetx. I suppose that if we furnished funds of any kind, we 
could furnish those only to be used expressly for the purchase of grain 
and therefore if the decision were made that we should, for instance, 
furnish funds with which grain could be purchased in Pakistan or in 


Australia, I would assume that our procedure in so doing be similar 


to our procedure in the European recovery program. That is, we 
would issue a procurement authorization and that would, of course, 
precisely limit and define the purpose for which the funds could be 
used ; the purpose being for the purchase of grain, and the limitation 
presuiuably would also specify the source of supply. IL. therefore, 
think there is no doubt that under any procedure contemplated, com- 
plete control as to price, source, and commodity to be purchased 
would remain with the United States Government. 

Now the question as to whether a United States agency should send 
purchasing agents into another country and do the actual procure- 
ment is a matter of administration on which I do not have an opinion 
or any information. 

Mrs. Boiron. Did I understand you correctly to say that you of 
the ECA would set up a mission in India ? 

Mr. Bissevu. That is correct. 

Mrs. Botron. What would the purpose of this mission be ? 

Mr. Bisseiu. I think that the two immediate purposes would be to 
supervise the distribution and sale of this grain by the Indian Govern- 
ment. When I use the word “supervise” I mean, of course, only that 
its purpose will be to satisfy the United States Government that the 
distribution and sale were being conducted in an appropriate and 
proper fashion, and in that way its function would be precisely paral- 
lel to the function of the ECA missions in all states where there are 
such, 

Mrs. Bouron. Would it mean that you will stipulate at all to whom 
the food goes ¢ 

Mr. Bisseiti. I would imagine, Mrs. Bolton, that we would be more 
apt to make stipulations as to the general procedure of distribution. 
For instance, I think that obviously we would not wish to see the 
distribution of grain handled in such a way that private dealers in 
India could make an exorbitant profit out of it. All of my information 
is to the effect that the distribution of rationed grain is extremely 
well handled in India, but I simply give you that as an example. 
Therefore, we would wish, I am sure, to satisfy ourselves; but mal- 
distribution in that sense would be, avoided if the machinery for avoid- 
ing it was accurate, 

Mrs. Boutron. Has the machinery been set up since the new govern- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Bisseiy. The grain-rationing machinery, or the organization 
in India, has been in existence for some years and is, I believe, ex- 
tremely effective. There is some description of it in the pamphlet 
on this program and I think Dr. FitzGerald or Mr. Taylor could 
testify further on that point better than I could. 
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Mrs. Boron. Have you any sense at all of the size of the mission ¢ 

Mr. Brssetu. I have very little. 

I might mention the other major immediate function which I think 
would be to develop with the Indian Government a program for the 
use of the counterpart funds that would be deposited. 

Mrs. Borron. But I think a good many people are interested in 
the ultimate food values of the individual, whether it gets to the peo- 
ple who need it most or whether it stops in transit to be sold for coun- 
terpart funds. They are less interested in getting counterpart funds 
than they are in feeding the starving Indians. 

Mr. Bisset. As I understand it, this grain would be used entirely to 
meet. the requirements on the Indian Government to fulfill the grain 
ration. If my impression on that point is correct, and if the ration- 
ing system is, as 1 understand, equitable and well administered, that 
would seem to involve some assurance. 

Mrs. Boron. You have not been there / 

Mr. Bissetu. I have not. Nor have we had any missions there. 
One member of our staff has been there for a few weeks to work with 
the officers of the embassy but we do not have the kind of experience 
and direct contact on the ground. 

Mrs. Bouron. Has Dr. FitzGerald been there / 

Mr. FrrzGrerarp. Not since 1946. I am sure Mr. Taylor could talk 
well on the subject. 

Mr. Carnanan (presiding). Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Mr. Bissell, as I understand, 90 percent is to come 
out of the surplus and 10 percent received from the open market and 
there is only 10 percent of this total amount we could possibly pur- 
chase in other areas; is that correct ? 

Mr. Bissett. Could I ask Dr. FitzGerald to answer that? 

Mr. FrrzGrravp. If it comes from the United States the probabili- 
ties are that most, if not all. of the wheat would be furnished from 
stocks now held by the Commodity Credit Corporation. Commodity 
Credit also holds some stocks, such as rice, which could be used, and 
stocks of corn more than adequate to handle the corn requirements. 
I understand it is largely out of grain sorghums, so most of those 
would have to be purchased in the open market. 

Does that answer your question ? 

Mrs. Keiry. Yes. 

Mr. FrrzGerarp. If you would like, I would check that with Com- 
modity Credit. 

Mrs. Keiiy. I obtained it from Commodity Credit. 

_ Mrs. Bouron. I ask this question out of complete ignorance. What 
is grain sorghum ? 

Mr. FrrzGerartp. Grain sorghum is a crop grown largely in Texas 
and Oklahoma in this country. It grows somewhat similar to corn, 
but the product is on a bushy head, rather than in the husk. There are 
various types of it, but the seed is about a third the size of vour little 
fingernail, more or less rounded in shape or rather oblong in shape 
and somewhat smaller than a grain of wheat. It is grown extensively 
in India and used in India as a food in major sections of the country. 

Mrs. Boron. It is quite evident it does not grow on the farms in 
Ohio. 

Mr. CuatHam. Yes; it does. They have that. They have milo. 

Mrs. Bouron. How high does it grow? 
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Mr. FirzGeravp. It grows 6 to 8 feet. It is about like corn. 

Mrs. Boiron. What do they do with the husk or the stocks? 

Mr. FrrzGeraup. The stocks are sometimes fed to livestock and 
sometimes put in silos. 

Mrs. Bouron. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CarnaHwan (presiding). Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. As I understand, ECA will handle or approve the 
spending of the counterpart funds. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Bissetx. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Vorys. We heard this morning it would amount to about $150 
million in rupees, and we heard this morning that the Colombo plan 
has 33 percent of $4 billion roughly for agriculture. That would be 
$1.3 billion contemplated for agriculture. 

It would, therefore, be quite possible that all of this might be spent 
on what the various bills under consideration provide. 

For what would it be spent? We have heard about irrigation, 
reclamation, and so forth. Would it be spent to hire Indians to go out 
and irrigate their farms? It mentions reclamation. Would they 
build dams? For what would it be spent ? 

Mr. Bisseix. I think those would be typical purposes for which it 
would be spent in India, Mr. Vorys. 

As you know, of course, India has considerable industrial produe- 
tion. I would suppose, therefore, that it would be possible to procure 
from within the country not only the labor for irrigation, reclama- 
tion, and similar projects, but also most of the materials. I do not 
know to what extent industrial supplies, such as pumping equipment 
and the sort, or agricultural machinery would be available, but I 
believe there is some production at least of such items. 

I understand, sir, that the figure you quoted from the Colombo plan 
was a planning figure for expenditure over a period of 6 years. 

Mr. Vorys. The rupees obviously would not + used to buy imports. 
It would be used simply to pay Indians for doing various things and 
I wondered whether it would be spent for supervision or for hiring 
individual Indians to irrigate their own farms, or whether you have 
any plans or know of any plans. 

Mr. Bissett. I assume these would not be simply individual projects 
to be carried through by one farmer for his own land, but they would 
be similar projects of some character. I believe the larger part of the 
funds are expected to be used for small local schemes rather than for 
massive irrigation works, with large dams, long canals, and the like, 
so that it would be done, I suppose, in the villages or local communities, 
or by schemes embracing merely parts of a province, rather than 
larger areas. I think the funds would go in considerable measure to 
direct labor but also to the procurement of supplies within India. 

Mr. Vorys. To whom should I address this question? What are the 
export requirements for ECA to the ECA countries, Korea and other 
places, where we want to export food for this coming year ? 

Mr. Bisse.u. For the new fiscal year, or this calendar year or some 
such period as that? 

Mr. Vorys. We have heard about calendar years and fiscal years. 
Some sort of year that would correspond with the time that we are 
being asked to ship 2 million tons to India. Whatever period that is 
for. 

Mr. Bissei. That is roughly the current calendar year. 
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Mr. Carnanan (presiding). Are there further questions ? 

Mr. Jupp. I should like to ask one question. 

Going back to the use of ECA funds for putting ships back into 
operation. Most of this grain has to come from the Middle West. 
Even that which has been bought by the CCC is stored up in thousands 
of bins all over the country. There is the worst boxcar shortage we 
ever had out there. 

I wonder if it is possible for ECA funds to be used to make ad- 
vances to the railroads, in order to build boxcars, so they can move 
grain to the ports so the ships coming out of drydock can pick it up 
and take it to India. Doubtless the railroads want help if they can 
get it. 

Mr. Bissetw. My understanding is that the problem there is one of 
materials and not of funds. There are enormous boxcar orders on the 
books of which you are of course aware. They are being produced, I 
think, in the neighborhood of 10,000 a month now and I think there is 
some likelihood that that rate of production, instead of being acceler- 
ated, may be cut by a shortage of steel, so that the problem is not one 
of getting orders on the books and finding means to pay for them. 
The problem is entirely the physical material. 

In ships we have an enormous number in lay-up. A part of re- 
commissioning them is to man the repair yards on such a scale as to 
enable them to repair several vessels each month. 

Mr. Jupp. I am glad to know there is no problem as to money for 
boxcars because that seems to be the most frequent need in our country. 

Mr. CARNAHAN (presiding). Thank you, Mr. Bissell. 

At this time we will hear Mr. FitzGerald. 


STATEMENT OF D. A. FITZGERALD, DIRECTOR, FOOD AND AGRICUL- 
TURE DIVISION, ECONOMIC COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. FrrzGerarp. I wanted to direct my initial remarks to part of 
the problem Mr. Vorys just raised. That is the problems that are 
created and need to be overcome if an Indian program of the magni- 
tude contemplated is placed upon our facilities, on top of what would 
otherwise be moving anyway. 

I have an estimate of planned exports, Congressman Vorys, for the 
12 months beginning August 1950, and running through July of 
1951. That period would cover the months in which it is hoped the 
first million tons of grain for India would be moved. For that year 
as a whole our estimate now is, for exports of grain, in the neighbor- 
hood of 12,100,000 tons, of which only 4,750,000 moved in the first 6 
months of that period, that is from August through January, leaving 
7,350,000 to move from the period of February 1 through July. The 
exports that have already moved are history and they do not create a 
problem. It is the movement between February 1 and the end of July 
that creates the problem. 

We estimate that exports in February may total 1.05 million tons 
and in March 1.15 million tons. All these figures now include 1 mil- 
lion tons to India. 

In contrast to that expected movement, the sales for February and 
March amount to 3.1 million tons so as of the Ist of April there is 
likely to be a carry-over of unshipped grain of 900,000 tons. 
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We hope, through the devices which have been in part mentioned, 
to get exports in April up to about 1.25 million tons and in May, 
June and July, 1.3 million tons each month. If that can be done, 
there is reasonable prospect that the Indian program, that is the first 
million tons of the Indian program, along with our other export re- 
quirements, can be met. However, as has been said, there are two 
problems: One is the problem of cars and the other is the problem of 
ships. The problem of ships is easier to meet than the problem of 
ears. With the arrangements which Mr. Bissell reported as being now 
underway, we should, by the last half of March, be having sub- 
stantial additions to the world’s shipping pool. I think there is every 
reasonable prospect that ships may be available for the 1.3 million 
tons of grain that we need to move from May on. 

In the case of boxcars we need somewhere around 25,000 to 27,000 
boxcars of grain delivered at the ports a month in order to export 
1.3 million tons. The difficulty of getting that many into movement 
of grain for export, in the light of all the other competing demands 
there are for boxears in the country, is going to be, in my opinion, the 
most difficult problem. At the present time, partly because of the 
walk-out of switchmen there are ships available on the west coast, but 
no grain at port. The Commodity Credit Corporation had to cancel 
six ships loadings on the west coast this last week because of lack 
of grain. There are at the present time about 500 cars a week of grain 
showing up to the west coast ports, whereas we should have 3,000 a 
week in order to use those facilities at capacity. 

In the Gulf and on the Atlantic coast at the present time stocks 
of grain in elevators are in the neighborhood of 18 million bushels. 
That would be about 500,000 tons. Ships are in reasonably adequate 
supply, and the movement from the east coast and the Gulf is at 
the present time good. However, there is grave danger that those 
two loading areas will, in the course of the next 2 or 3 weeks, also be 
short of incoming cars of grain. 

The difficulty being faced at the present time is that urgent current 
programs, the Indian program—and when I say “the Indian program” 
now, I mean the Indian program which they are doing themselves— 
is slipping rather badly; the Yugoslav program is slipping, and 
Austria and Greece are in some difficulty. Therefore, our problem 
in the next month is to block out and fill up those critical points in 
our export program, if necessary by some delays in other programs 
to destinations in which the requirements are not as urgent. 

The Department of Agriculture and the Defense Transportation 
Agency are currently working on an order which would require 
permits for the shipment of grain to port so that the urgent programs 
can be called forward, and if there has to be any slip in loadings of 
grain, it can fall on those destinations in which the requirements 
are less urgent. 

A permit system, of course, will not guarantee cars, and it may well 
be necessary, if this program is to be largely implemented, to use ICC 
car service orders to require the delivery of empty boxcars to the 
grain areas in order that it may move to port. 

We think, Mr. Chairman, it can be done, but it is going to interfere 
with other movements in this country, at least to some extent. 

There are other internal problems with respect to grain, also. Some 
of the Senators and, I expect, Congressmen on the Hill, are interested 
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in a reported 5 million bushels of wet grain in North Dakota and 
Minnesota. In order to get that grain out before the warm weather 
comes and get it dried in the terminal elevators, boxears are also 
needed. 

There are blocked grain elevators in a number of spots in the 
central West, and of course people interested in those areas also want 
boxears. There are just not going to be enough boxcars to meet all 
of the demands that have been placed on them, and if this grain 
program moves, something else will have to wait a while. 

Mr. Vorys. I wonder if I could ask you about this carry-over. Mr. 
Andrews said yesterday : 

When we take the total needs in the United States as we see some of them, 
plus our international commitments to the wheat agreement, and other countries 
in the world to which we have sold wheat, and add all that up, we will still 
have a carry-over at the end of this year of about 425 million to 450 million 
bushels of wheat. 

That would be June. 

Did you say we would have on April 1 a carry-over of 950,000,000 ¢ 

Mr. Firzceratp. I was not clear on that statement. We will have, 
as of April 1, 900,000 tons of exports which should have been made 
in March, or for which contracts were made for March shipment but 
which shipping facilities will not permit being shipped in March. It 
will have nothing to do with the carry-over. 

Mr. Vorys. I thought “carry-over” meant what you have to carry 
over from one planting season to the other. Is that right? 

Mr. FirzGeraip. That is correct. Mr. McArthur is here now and 
he can comment further if you wish, but the estimated carry-over of 
wheat in this country will be about 425 million bushels with no 
Indian program and something like 350 million bushels with an 
Indian program. 

Mr. Vorys. Do you have it in tons? 

Mr. FrrzGeravp. Three hundred seventy-five million bushels is 
roughly 10 million tons. 

Mr. Vorys. So if we carry this out, our carry-over is 10 million tons. 

Mr. FrrzGerarp. Yes. 

Mr. Vorys. That is about the 1st of July? 

Mr. FrrzGeraxp. Yes. 

Mr. Vorys. That is, of course, in wheat? 

Mr. FirzGrratp. That is corect. 

Mr. Vorys. Do you have the same sort of carry-over figures, or do 
you talk about carry-over in corn and the other stuff that is proposed 
to be in this program ? 

Mr. FirzGeracp. We do sir. 

The normal year-end carry-over figure for corn is usually an Octo- 
ber 1 figure. Mr. McArthur, do you have a statement for July 1? 

Mr. McArruvr. Not as of July 1. 

Mr. Vorys. We have a carry-over figure on corn now, do we not? 

Mr. FrrzGerawp. It is a stock figure, now. 

For corn, the estimated carry-over on October 1—— 

Mr. Vorys. That is October 1 of 1950. 

Mr. Jupp. Of 1951. 

Mr. FrrzGeratp. Which one do you want? We can give you either. 
For next year, the next October 1, the carry-over will be 13 million 
tons. 
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Mr. Vorys. You do not have to estimate any crops that are not yet 
harvested in order to figure out 10 million tons for the wheat carry- 
over that you have given me. 

Mr. FrrzGeravp. It is exactly the same figure on corn, Mr. Vorys. 
The 13 million tons represent the carry-over of old corn. 

Mr. Jupp. And the new corn crop starts coming in in October. 

Mr. Vorys. I understand. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Moraan. Dr. FitzGerald, how much of this wheat already pur- 
chased in this country and Canada has moved to the seaports? How 
much of the wheat purchased with dollars has gone to India? 

Mr. FirzGeravp. Are you talking about just the Indian program ? 

Mr. Morean. Yes. 

Mr. FrrzGeratp. None of the proposed 1 million tons, 

Mr. Morean. I mean already purchased by India for dollars. 

Mr. FrrzGrravp. By India only? 

Mr. Morgan. By India only. 

Mr. FirzGeratp. Mr, McArthur can give that figure. 

Mr. McArtruvr. Perhaps this will help you a little. 

Mr. FrrzGrravp. So far, the Indians have bought with their own 
dollars, 290,000 tons in Canada, part of which is moved. We can 
find out about that. 

Mr. Morean. Has any of it reached India yet? Has any of that 
grain started to come into India? 

Mr. FirzGeravp. Yes. 

Mr. Morgan. Has any of ours started to come in? 

Mr. FrrzGeraup. Oh, yes. Of the total purchases of wheat in the 
United States which India will make with its own funds, the estimate 
is 850,000 tons, of which only a few thousand tons or less than 50,000, 
has already been loaded. 

Mr. McArruer. I imagine it could run as much as 100,000 tons, in 
January and February listings. 

Mr. FrirzGeraip. By the end of February there may be 100,000 
tons of India’s own purchases which have been shipped. 

Mr. Morcan. What is the total amount of all grain purchased in 
this country? 

Mr. FirzGeravp. Mr. McArthur indicates that India will have pur- 
chased with its own funds, as of the next day or two, about 800,000 
tons. That is of wheat only. 

Mr. Vorys. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Morean (presiding). Mr. Vorys 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Andrews said yesterday “that shows about 1.5 
million tons India is buying with dollars in the dollar area for her 
own needs.” 

Mr. Roosevelt said “Is that in the United States of America?” 

Mr. Andrews said “1,180,000 tons.” 

I put that in my notes and I just checked the record. He mentioned 
at one time 850,000 tons of wheat and 330,000 long tons of grain 
sorghum. However, he said 1,180,000 tons in the United States of 
America. Is that right? 

Mr. FirzGeraup. Yes. That 1,180,000 tons consists of 330,000 of 
grain sorghums already bought which Mr. Andrews mentioned and 
950,000 of wheat, of which they have bought approximately 900,000, 
to date. 
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Mr. Morgan. The purpose of my question had to do with trans- 
portation. I felt if this grain was already purchased, transportation 
should be pushed in order to make room for other grain for which 
this legislation provides. There will be a terrible bottleneck in 
transportation. 

Mr. FrrzGeravp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Moraan (presiding). Dr. Eaton? 

Mr. Eaton. No questions. 

Mr. Morean (presiding). Mr. Battle? 

Mr. Barrie. No questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morgan (presiding). Mr. Vorys? 

Mr. Vorys. I have had my turn, I think. 

Mr. Morean (presiding). Mrs. Bolton? 

Mrs. Bourton. No questions. 

Mr. Morean (presiding). Mrs. Kelly? 

Mrs. Keutiy. No questions. 

Mr. Morean (presiding). Dr. Judd? 

Mr. Jupp. Dr. FitzGerald, Mr. Bissell just said they were manufac- 
turing about 10,000 boxcars a month. Do you know what the rate of 
retirement of boxcars is at the present time, due to obsolescence or 
breakdowns? Has it not been running 12,000 or 14,000 a month ? 

Mr. FrrzGeratp. That has been my understanding. It just about 
offsets the replacements. 

Mr. McArruvr. They are doing a little better on repairing cars. 

Mr. Morean (presiding). Mr. Herter, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Herrer. Mr. FitzGerald, you are very familiar with the food 
situation the whole world over and the food prospects as they are re- 
ported to you. Do you visualize a substantial amount of the grain 
provided for in this bill coming from sources outside of the United 
States ? 

Mr. FrrzGerap. No, sir. 

I will now refer to the Indian plans: The Indian program contem- 
plated the purchase, with their own funds, roughly 2.5 million tons 
from Australia, Argentina, Burma, Siam, et cetera, and 1.5 million 
tons from the United States. That would total about 4 million pur- 
chased with their own funds. I think the exact figure is 3.865 
million. 

In the submission that has been made to you by Mr. Andrews, and 
the kinds of figures that I was talking about in the proposed shipping 
program, we contemplate only about 1,180,000 tons of Indian pur- 
chases from the United States, whereas the Indians contemplated 
1.5 million. That leaves them 320,000 tons yet to go on their own 
program. We think they can get it from sources other than the 
United States. It may be that they cannot. However, if they are 
able to get wheat from Pakistan, or rice, or more wheat from some of 
these other sources, it will merely go to fill up this 320,000 tons which 
the Indians had earlier contemplated buying from us and which we 
In Our programing for shipping and transportation, hope they can 
buy somewhere else; so I conclude from that, that the 1 million tons 
with which this bill deals, and the 2 million tons mentioned in this 
bill, will very largely have to come from the United States. If there 
is any pick-up in other places, it will fill this 320,000-ton gap in 
India’s own program. 
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Mr. Herrer. In other words, you contemplate this bill would 
essentially be a purchase bill and a shipping problem from this 
country ¢ 

Mr. FirzGerarp. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Herrer. That there are no other sources from which that much 
surplus grain can be drawn in the world? 

Mr. FirzGerarp. Yes. 

Mr. Herter. To what extent do you think that would reduce a safe 
‘arry-over for the world, so to speak, to take care of any possible 
emergencies elsewhere, if we are really at the bottom of the barrel, 
except for surpluses in this country ? 

Mr. FirzGrravp. Well, it is going to reduce the world reserve stocks 
of bread grains appreciably below those which were available at July 
1,1950. The biggest single reserve left on July 1, 1951, will be in the 
United States, this 350 million to 425 million bushels. In the South- 
ern Hemisphere the Australian crop, however, will be coming in before 
March. Our own new crop supplies will be coming in beginning in 
late May in Texas. The prospects are now that the crop in this country 
will be good. I personally see no reason why the world stocks will 
be unduly reduced by this requirement. 

Mrs. Bouron. Is there any motion toward a food pool in the world? 

Mr. FrrzGeravp. I know of none. 

Mr. Batrie. There is some interest in the United Nations in this 
problem. 

Mr. Jupp. The ITO bill has it. 

Mr. FirzGeravp. The International Wheat Agreement is a kind of 
a pool. 

Mr. Morean (presiding). Mr. Reeee—— 

Mr. Reece. I am sorry I was not here while Mr. Bissell was testify- 
ing. As I understand, he estimated there would be an unobligated 
balance of the ECA funds for food purposes at the end of this year 
of about $50 million. 

Mr. FrrzGrratp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reece. In response to the questioning which I understood 
occurred, was reference made to the estimates laid before this com- 
mittee last March, when the ECA legislation was pending, that there 
would be an unobligated balance of around $150,000,000, and then 
later when the legislation was before the Senate it was estimated that 
there would be an unobligated balance of about $200,000,000. Was 
that discussed by Mr. Bissell ? 

Mr. FirzGerarp. If I recollect the figures correctly, sir, those un- 
obligated balances were from the fiscal year 1950 appropriation and 
Mr. Bissell was talking here of the fiscal year 1951 appropriation. The 
estimates of unobligated balances made at the time we appeared. before 
this committee last March had to do with the unobligated balances of 
the fiscal year 1950 appropriation, which were reappropriated, as I 
remember it, and became part of the funds available at fiscal year 
1951. 

Mr. Reece. I understand. 

When was the attention of ECA first drawn to this present India 
situation ? 

Mr. FirzGeravp. Informally, sir, we had discussions with the De- 
partment of State on it since at least mid-December. 
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Mr. Reece. Did Mr. Bissell discuss what the unobligated amounts 
were at that time? This is what I am getting at: ECA had a tremend- 
ous aid program with very substantial funds made available. While 
I realize the primary ECA interest in the first instance may have been 
in Europe the interest was sufliciently broad, I think, to embrace 
meeting requirements wherever such requirements might arise. One 
of the reasons given for meeting this requirement is the beneficial 
effect. that might automatically flow from the aid by reason of its 
stabilizing the political situation in that area. It would seem to me 
that it would fall readily under the ECA program. I was interested 
in knowing what discussions had been held and what was done toward 
seeing if ECA might not meet these requirements out of the funds 
which had been provided them. 

Mr. FirzGeraup. The authorization and the appropriation which 
the Congress made to ECA was made, with the exception of a minor 
appropriation for the general area of China, exclusively to the partici- 
pating countries in Europe, so that we were not authorized to shift 
funds without congressional action from the European program to an 
Indian program. 

The request made to Congress, of course, was based upon the esti- 
mated needs of the area for which we had responsibility at the time. 
Those estimates have undergone considerable change. It is inevitable, 
because of the passage of time. Our estimate for the United Kingdom 
last year was too high. 

However, some of the estimates for other countries, such as Greece 
and Turkey, were too low. The net effect of those changes, plus other 
unexpected developments, have resulted in the net position which Mr, 
Bissell reported to the committee a few minutes ago, namely, an 
unobligated balance at the end of this fiscal year of some $50 million 
plus another $50 million recession which the Bureau of the Budge: 
made from the appropriation as a result of instructions to cut $550 
million from the total of all fiseal ’51 appropriations. 

Mr. Reece. It would not require any more complications, however, 
to have requested authority to expend some of the ECA funds in this 
area to meet this demand than it would have been to have new legisla- 
tion. In fact, it would have been very much easier, I think. 

Was any consideration given to that? 

Mr. FirzGrratp. May I have Mr. Cooley answer that? 


STATEMENT OF JAMES COOLEY, GENERAL COUNSEL, ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Coo.ry. Last December we came before Congress and requested 
permission to shift funds from the ERP appropriation to the general 
area of China appropriation. That was for the purpose of meeting 
additional requirements in southeast Asia. That authority was given 
to the extent of approximately $75 million. Mr. Bissell testified that 
we foresee the use of approximately $40 million there during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. We did not ask for authority to transfer a greater 
amount, an amount sufficient to cover this present need, because in the 
first place the magnitude of this present Indian need was not then 
known. Our request to Congress, as I recall it, preceded by a few 
days the request of India for this additional assistance. 
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In the second place, we could not spare such a substantial fund from 
what was required for the European recovery program itself. 

Mr. Reece. When and how did this request arise? What was the 
inception of it? I have been interested in that from the beginning. 

Mr. Torr. This request was made formally to this Government by 
the Government of India, through its Ambassador here in Washington 
on December 16. 

Mr. Reece. There had been discussions in advance, had there not ¢ 

Mr. Torr. We had reports that this might happen from our Em- 
bassy in New Delhi, but we had no approach from the Indian Govern- 
ment that had prepared us for this in any formal sort of way. 

‘Mr. Reece. Did any voluntary organizations interest themselves in 
« preliminary way in advancing this suggestion? I am asking you 
in the very best of faith, how a request of this nature originates. 

In reading the formal request that the Government submitted, I 
was impressed with the fact that it did not represent the initial dis- 
cussions of the subject. At best, it appears to be a very blunt and 
incomprehensive presentation, except for the factual phase of it that 
is involved. 

Mr. Marnews. What happened was, the Indian Ambassador came 
in and put before the Secretary an oral presentation of the Indian 
position and their request for 2 million tons of food grains, on some 
terms, long-term credit, or whatever might be worked out. 

Prior to that time, as Mr. Thorp has said, we had received mes- 
sages from our Embassy in New Delhi indicating that the food situ- 
ation was getting progressively worse and that the Government of 
India might well find it necessary to make such a request of us. At 
December 16 the presentation was oral. That was pa onal con- 
firmed by the note which is printed in the document before you. 

Mr. Reece. What I really wanted to get clear in my mind was 
whether the request for this aid followed the data which appears in 
the formal request or whether there were earlier discussions of this 
and then the data was compiled to justify the request. 

Mr. Maruews. As far as the Indians were concerned, they had been 
compiling their information and data but we began our operation 
in that same field after we got the request. In other words, we had 
been reviewing the material coming in. 

Mr. Reece. When it was first discussed between the State Depart- 
ment and the ECA, was there discussion about the possibility of meet- 
ing this through the resources of the ECA, even if it was necessary 
to obtain authority to do so? 

Mr. Maruews. As Mr. Cooley stated, there was some discussion 
of that possibility. 

Mr. Reece. In the very earliest stages was the first thinking directed 
toward the possibility of ECA assuming responsibility for this? 

Mr. Cootry. In the very early stages of the discussion of the Indian 
program, the State Department raised it with us and we considered 
the pormsaaey of making ERP funds available. 

r. MarHews. There was no lack of contact between ECA and 
the State Department on this problem. 

Mr. Reece. We have this tremendous ECA program. When a rela- 
tively minor demand arises somewhere, you think it necessary to come 
back to Congress and get special treatment in order to meet that 
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demand. I think it would be better from a public-opinion stand- 
point if the India program could be embraced in the ECA program. 

Mr. Cooter. You will understand, Mr. Reece, this need arose a 
very long time after the appropriation for this fiscal year was made, 
the appropriation both for the ERP area of Europe and for the gen- 
eral area of China. When ECA came before the Congress for author- 
ity to transfer money appropriated to Europe so that it could be used 
in southeast Asia, 1t was December of ‘1950. We came then only 
because it was then apparent to us that the funds made available 
earlier in the year for the general area of China would not be adequate. 

Mr. Reece. What would be the objection of using the funds which 
are unobligated for this purpose / 

Mr. Cootry. Simply that they are not sufficient for the purpose, 
as Mr. Bissell testified. 

Mr. Reece. As the saying goes down home, “They would help 
some.” 

Mr. Cooley, what has been your experience with these funds which 
are obligated? Is any considerable percentage of those obligated 
funds returned unused so as to swell the unobligated amount ‘ 

Mr. Cootry. We have each year in the past come up to the end of 
the fiscal year with substantial amounts of funds unobligated. We 
make guesses as to how much that will be from time to time during 
the year. Our guess gets better and better as the end of the fiscal 
year approaches. 

Mr. Reece. Last year I believe you had something over $200 million. 

Mr. Cooter. That is correct, Mr. Reece. 

Mr. Reece. If it should approximate that this year, there would 
be enough at least to meet the initial year’s requirements for the first 
year. 

Mr. Cootey. That is correct. Our best guess this time is that it will 
not approximate any such amount as $200 million. In that connec- 
tion it might be pointed out that we have, as Mr. Bissell mentioned 
and as Dr. FitzGerald mentioned, met during the current fiscal year 
a number of increased demands, such as in the Greek-Turkish pro- 
gram. There has already been taken from the ERP appropriation 
money for southeast Asia, $50 million by the Bureau of the Budget, 
and $50 million for Yugoslavia, and so forth. Those have already 
been removed from funds appropriated last year. 

Mr. Herrer. Under section 8 of the bill there is a provision that the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation should make a $50 million ad- 
vance in order to save time on the question of an appropriation bill 
being passed to implement this. 

If the committee decided to allow the ECA to draw on its existing 
funds to the extent of $50 million, could you take care of that here, 
instead of having a loan from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion? That would make the money immediately available without the 
necessity of a new appropriation. 

Mr. Cooter. It would take some working out because some of that 
$50 million is designed to go to the Maritime Administration. 

Mr. Herrer. That was an additional $50 million, I understood, 
that was going to the Maritime Administration. 

Mr. Cootry. That is correct. We had also contemplated with- 
drawing from this $50 million RFC advance certain funds which 
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would be advanced to the Maritime Board for breaking out vessels 
to go on this Indian run. 

Mr. Herrer. That would be six of one and half a dozen of the other, 
would it not?’ From the point of view of getting the program under 
way, it would not matter whether the $50 million came from you or 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation ? 

Mr. Cooter. That is right. 

The $50 million estimate is what we think we have unobligated by 
the end of this fiscal year, taking into account new obligations and 
funds released from obligation during the balance of the fiscal year. 
It is a net figure, in other words. 

Mr. Reece. If there is some way found to meet the minimum require- 
ments in that way or through some agency that is already in exist- 
ence, I think it would certainly be much better from the standpoint of 
public opinion in this country. I think it would be better from the 
standpoint of the Government of India, and it would be better all the 
way around, 

n the first instance, I was hoping you would have foreseen this 
situation sufficiently in advance to have related it to the requirements 
or demands that might arise elsewhere, and to have made an evalua- 
tion of the comparative needs of the various demands, to include this 
program if it was of sufficient importance. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MorcGan (presiding). Yesterday some member of the committee 
requested from Mr. Andrews the comparative prices of various grains 
purchased by India and other exporting countries. That information 
ishere. Is it the sense of the committee that they want it read or shall 
we just incorporate it in the record ? 

Mr. Vorys. I suggest we incorporate it. 

Mr. Moxean. Without objection, it will be incorporated in the 
record. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF ForEIGN AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS, 
Washington 25, D. C., February 21, 1951. 
Hon, JAMES P. RICHARDS, 


Committce on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. RicHarDs: At the committee meeting considering the emergency food 
relief assistance to India yesterday afternoon Mr. Andrews was asked about 
comparable prices for various purchases of grain and rice by India in other 
exporting countries. The following information is offered in answer to the 
question about prices. I hope that it will meet the needs of the committee. Mr. 
Andrews has meanwhile left Washington on a trip to the Far Bast. 


Wheat 

Australia.—The bulk of India’s procurement of wheat in Australia for arrival 
in 1951 will be under the International Wheat Agreement, at the equivalent 
maximum price of $1.80 per bushe! for f. a. q. wheat, f. o. r. Australian ports. A 
small amount will move from Australia outside the agreement at approximately 
$2 per bushel same basis. 

Canada—Procurement of Canadian wheat is under the International Wheat 
Agreement at $1.80 per bushel, basis No. 1 Manitoba Northern, in bulk, in store 
Vancouver. 

Argentina.—Procurement of wheat by India in Argentina is currently on a 
barter basis. The most recent agreement calls for the exchange of 60,000 tons 
of Indian jute for 468,000 tons of Argentine wheat. Information on prices used 
in the exchange is not available. In 1950, a similar arrangement involved the 
exchange of 50,000 tons of jute for 390,000 tons of wheat. 
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United States.—Wheat now being procured by India in the United States is 
moving under terms of the International Wheat Agreement; namely, an equiva- 
lent maximum price of $1.98 per bushel, f. o. b. Gulf ports, for No. 1 Hard 
Winter. 

Grain sorghums 

United States.—Grain sorghums now moving to India from the United States 
are priced at $2.70 per 100 pounds, f. 0. b. ship, Galveston, for No. 2 Yellow Milo. 
A part of the cost of the current contract is being financed by ECA and by section 
32 funds. 

Rice 

Thailand-—The listed export prices of milled rice being exported to all coun- 
tries from Thailand in 1951 average 36 per 100 pounds for all grades, These 
prices are bulk ex-mill, and exclude taxes, duties, gunnies, and freight. Prices 
listed for 1951 range from 85.40 to $6.60 per 100 pounds, according to grade. 

Burma.—-If Burma’s rice prices are increased in line with recent rises in the 
export prices of rice from Thailand, the export price of milled rice in 1951 from 
Burma, f. o. b. Rangoon, may be expected to average about $6.25 per 100 pounds. 

China.—Small quantities of rice are being obtained from China in exchange 
for jute. No information is available on prices involved in this exchange. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep J. Rosstrrer, 
Acting Director. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, is this an accurate summary, or should 
we take this back to Mr. Bissell? According to the figures I got from 
his story out of the amount authorized and appropriated for ECA 
for this year, $50,000,000 was cut by the Bureau of the Budget. Fifty 
million dollars additional was used for Yugoslavia; $40,000,000 was 
transferred to the general area of China, or will have been by the end 
of the year. Then $56,000,000 was loaned for getting out ships from 
mothballs. Then the Greek program went up from $38,000,000 to 
$53,000,000, making $15,000,000 additional for Greece; and then 
$20,000,000 additional for Turkey. That adds up to $231,000,000 that 
in effect you saved in your regular ECA program, and you estimate 
$50,000,000 carry-over, besides. 

Mr. Coorry. That is correct. 

Mr. Frrzceratp. That is correct. 

Mr. Jupp. So, actually, out of the money appropriated for ECA, 
you used, or you will have used by the end of the year, $281,000,000 
less than you anticipated for ECA purposes. Is that right? 

Mr. Cooiey. That is right. 

Mr. Jupp. That is very good. Mr. Vorys, that is just about the 
amount you wanted to cut out of the authorization and I talked against 
it. You were both right and I commend you both. 

Mr. Morcan (presiding). Are there any further questions of Dr. 
Fitzgerald ? 

Mr. Vorys. Yes: I have a question. I have been looking at this 
committee document furnished by the State Department. What pro- 
portion of the total feeding for India is this? As I get it, in 1950 
they got 49.24 million tons of food grain and imported 3 million. 
That is about 52.24. That is what they got last year when they were 
not starving. You add the 3 million to the 49, I think. What we are 
talking about is furnishing about 4 percent of the grain they want to 
eat. We talked about starvation, and so forth. We are talking about 
t percent of the grain that they ate last year in India? 

Mr. FrrzGerarp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Vorys. Now, on page 12, I noticed there the 1950-51 crop, which 
is the one I think we are talking about, the wheat is all right. It is 
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the same as last year. Rice is down; corn is down from 14.25 millions 
tons last year to 11.50 million tons this year, so it would appear they 
have a deficiency in corn over what they had last year of 2,750,000 
tons. That is right, is it not? 

Mr. Frrzgeratp. Yes. That is corn and millets. 

Mr. Vorys. On page 14, table IV, what it is proposed to send, and, 
table V, what they have procured otherwise. I find we are only going 
to furnish them 70,000 tons of corn, but 660,000 tons of wheat, which 
costs $44 per ton more than corn. I am slow at figures and I have not 
been able to figure it out, but just it seems to me that if we furnish the 
whole business of 1 million tons of corn it would cost us $80,000,000 
instead of $95,000,000. If we furnished the whole 2 million tons in | 
corn, we would just be replacing what they had last year and it would 7 
be a lot cheaper for us and it would be a little better on carry-over, too. 7 

Tell me where I am wrong in my attempt to analyze these figures. 

Mr. FirzGrratp. Your comments on these tables, Mr. Vorys, are | 
correct. It would be less expensive if all of the grains were furnished | 
as milo, rather than in the composition proposed here. 

Mr. Vorys. Yes, but I do not know about the supplies of milo and 
you have just told me about our supplies of corn. IL have used corn 
because I understand that a little bit. 

Mr. Tayvor. The item here of corn and millets is a basket item 
which includes mostly millets and not much corn. The term “millets” 7 
is used here in the Indian sense, which includes sorghums. A great 4 
amount of that is grain sorghum, a milo type of grain. 

In the rationing system, that shortage of rice is going to be the 
hardest thing to replace. In the rationing system, wheat fits in there 
better than milo. 

Mr. Vorys. We are talking about starving people in India and we 
are speaking of our country which has exhaustible supplies. If they 7 
had 2,750,000 tons of corn last year that they do not have this year—I | 
say corn and millets—I am wondering why it would not be the provi- 7~ 
dent thing to furnish the thing that we can furnish most cheaply, 7 
which would have them just as well off as they were last year. Surely 
they might not have as much rice at $245 a ton as they would like, but 
I have been told that rice has a poor calorie and food content, com- 
pared with these other foods. 

If we give them what they had last year, and something which 
has the food value, and which costs millions of dollars less, I wonder 4 
what would be wrong with that. I am asking this just out of 
ignorance. It seems that way to me. 

Mr. McArrnvur. Speaking from our standpoint in the way of sup- 
plies, a carry-over of wheat at 425,000,000 bushels is very substantial 
as compared to a probably carry-over of 500,000,000 bushels of corn, 7 
as we estimate. 425,000,000 bushels of wheat as against a domestic 
consumption of about 500,000,000, that is. You see, that is relatively 





. ; 4 : . 3 
high. Llrefer to food consumption domestically here. 
We estimate this year’s consumption of corn at over 3 billion for 7 
livestock food and a total of 3.4 billion for feed, industrial uses, and 3 
} 


probable onperte 
We are, therefore, greatly concerned with our corn carry-over. It 


is important in supporting our own food economy. 
“ven if we have a normal crop in 1951, we will not gain very 
much in our corn carry-over, or surplus. This year we are losing, 
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on our carry-over, from over 800,000,000 to probably over 500,000,- 
000, or perhaps 300. ; 

Therefore, from our standpoint, wheat is far more available and 
without the same risk that you have in corn. 

Mr. Vorys. We have Commodity Credit stocks of grain sorghums 
and an awful lot of corn, do we not / 

Mr. McArruovr. Yes. 

Mr. Vorys. Much more than enough to take care of the whole thing 
out of our Commodity Credit stock, is that not true ? 

Mr. McArruvr. In the case of wheat we have as of today, prob- 
ably 160,000,000 bushels of wheat owned by Commodity Credit un- 
committed. Even if we applied the whole 75,000,000 bushels against 
that, we would still have adequate stocks left. 

In the case of corn, while we have over 400 million bushels of corn, 
we are selling from that stock, largely for feed purposes, considerable 
amounts every day, and by October 1 it soul probably result in a 
total carry-over of a little over 500 million bushels of which Com- 
modity Credit may not own beyond 200 million at that time. 

Mr. Vorys. They put it in tons for me today. We have a wheat 
carry-over of 10 million tons as of July 1, and at October 1, 13 million 
tons incorn. Now, you say, “We want the corn and are ready to spend 
millions of dollars on the wheat rather than corn.” 

Mr. McArtuvr. I speak of your total grain position. 

Mr. Vorys. Iam not sure it is my position. just wondered. 

Mr. FrrzGeravp. Another way to put it, Mr. Vorys, is that the 10 
million tons of grain which represents 80 percent of the annual 
quireme nts of the United States for wheat, whereas 13 million tons of 
corn only represents 15 percent of the annual requirements of this 
country for corn. ; 

Mr. McArruvr. I might put it in another way, if you will permit. 
Our estimated crop of wheat for 1951 is, on account of the acreage 
and the prospective yield, 1,150 million bushels. If we have a 400 
million carry-over of wheat, it gives us a supply up to 1.6 billion 
bushels. 

Mr. Vorys. How many tons is that ? 

Mr. McArruvr. Roughly it would be 42 million tons. 

[ admit there is a little concern about the Southwest wheat crop, but 
we have a large acreage, up some 70 million acres, so apart from the 
total failure of the Southwest, it would be difficult to conceive a crop 
under a billion bushels. In any event our wheat crop would be 
around three times our domestic food consumption of wheat. 

Mr. THorr. The wheat crop plus the supply on hand. 

Mr. McArruor. That is right. 

On corn, we will be very fortunate this year with a goal of 90 
million acres to produce the amount of corn which will be used in the 
next marketing year in this country. 

Mr. Vorys. For feeding cattle / 

Mr. McArruer. Yes; and all uses, feeds, industrials and the like. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MorGan (presiding). Mr. Judd—— 

Mr. Jupp. This gs - there was discussion about the reported 
surpluses of wheat in Pakistan. Do you have any information on 
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that? I understand that our man in Karachi can give us figures on 
it—but I wondered if you knew anything about it. 

Mr. FrrzGeravp. I can only supplement Mr. Taylor’s comments. 
As I believe Mr. Thorp pointed out, Pakistan sold 250,000 tons of 
wheat in 1950, of which it delivered 150,000, roughly. 

Mr. Jupp. Why did they not deliver the remainder ¢ 

Mr. FrrzGeratp. Obviously it was because of lack of supplies, since 
Pakistan put an embargo on exports last October. 

Pakistan’s wheat crop comes in in May and June, and that, of 
course, is still to some extent uncertain. There may be some wheat 
to sell. We still have the probability of delivering 100,000 of that 
against contracts which are not yet completed, which is unlikely to 
leave very much wheat in Pakistan for India. There might be some, 
but it would be a relatively small quantity. 

Mr. Jupp. And they do not figure any carry-over at all for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketty. No questions. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mr. Herter 

Mr. Herrer. No questions. 

Mr. Tuorr. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry to have to impose myself 
once more on the committee, but there is one matter which has been 
raised several times, particularly by Mr. Vorys, which I promised 
to discuss. I would like to take it up now. 

That is the matter of the relationship of this program to the provi- 
sion of materials in short supply by India. 

The problem of materials in short supply breaks down into two 
aspects. First is the possibility of reducing the cost to the United 
States, and second the necessity of increasing the supply. As to the 
first, any effort to create an offset in the form of Indian exports against 
our wheat shipments will merely mean reduced dollar earnings for 
India. At the present time we are purchasing these materials from 
India and those dollars go into making possible the balance-of-pay- 
ments situation which I described this morning. Therefore, the argu- 
ments against using the offset procedure are really the same as those 
already presented as to why we should not ask India to pay for the 
wheat, or even to base the operation upon a credit arrangement. 

It sums up in our presentation that this is no time to ask India to 
mortgage her future since her resources are all too limited as it is. 

The second aspect of the problem has to do with increasing the pro- 
duction and export of those commodities which India can produce and 
which are presently in short supply. It is well known that India is 
a very important source in the United States of certain materials, 
such as manganese and mica. 





There is no question but what we should do everything in our power 


to obtain the maximum of these materials from India. I think the 
question is purely one of method. We are already receiving sub- 
stantial supplies of those materials from India. 

In 1949, for example, we received 72 percent of India’s shipments 
of manganese. A large part of the balance went to the United King- 
dom. We received 63 percent of India’s mica, of all grades. We 
would like to see the production further increased and we have been 
discussing this subject with the Indian Government for some time. 
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Just as a bit of background information, in 1948 the United States 
Government became seriously concerned over the manganese situation 
because at that time our substantial receipts from the Soviet Union 
began to disappear. 

In 1948 we obtained 205,000 tons of manganese from India. Since 
the principal bottleneck in shipments was the low volume of ore car- 
ried from the mines to ports on the government-owned railroad, we 
asked the Indian Government for its cooperation in increasing these 
shipments. Manganese shipments to the United States in 1949 rose 
to nearly 400,000 tons and in 1950 to over 580,000 tons. We are 
hoping this year for still more and we have no reason to believe that 
we are not going to get it. 

I might say that the total value of the manganese receipts last year 
by this country from India was about $15,000,000. 

“Mr. Herrer. What does that represent of our total manganese 
imports ? 

Mr. Tuorp. I am sure it is more than a third and I will be glad to 
get the exact figure and put it in the record. 

Mr. Herter. If by chance it should be shut off, it would be a serious 
thing from the point of view of the United States, would it not? 

Mr. Txorp. It would be very serious. We have new sources of 
manganese which are being developed, but the main sources are else- 
where. 

Mr. Jupp. The Soviet Union was our largest source for a great 
many years? 

Mr. Torr. That is correct. 

Mr. Jupp. Is there any coming from there now ? 

Mr. Trorp. Occasionally a shipment comes in, but not very much. 

Mr. Jupp. What does the Soviet Union use to pay for all the ma- 
terials it gets from us? 

Mr. Tuorr. Their imports from the United States are being stopped 
in great part. This year will be less than 1 million dollars. 

Mr. Jupp. Could European countries not get some manganese to 
transship to us when they ship to Russia what she wants? 

Mr. Tuorp. The transshipment of American products, we believe, 
is very slight. Through the ECA countries it is forbidden for the 
ECA to finance any operations which involves the use of American 
materials going into the Soviet Union and while, of course, one never 
knows completely because he cannot trace all shipments, it is our belief 
that the transshipment problem of American products is a negligible 
problem at the present time. 

I might cite one other case upon which I have the detailed statistics. 
That is kyanite. Kyanite is used as linings for furnaces, .electric 
furnaces, and is an important commodity. In 1949 the United States 
obtained from India 4,400 tons; in 1950, 10,500 tons. 

One point I should make is that the production of these various 
commodities in India is carried out by private enterprise and not by 
the Government. Of course, we should like to see production in- 

creased, but the increased production depends largely on the efforts 
and the arrangements that we can make with these private producers. 

In the case of manganese, for example, it is probably the case that 
any substantial increase in Indian manganese would have to involve 
some mechanized equipment at the mines. Substantial shipments 
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would mean that the present railroad facilities, which are single-track 
facilities, would have to be improved. 

However, we are discussing with the producers the problem of 
increasing production by providing equipment and seeing what should 
be done. As long as the attitude of the Indian Government is 
friendly to us, the procurement agencies of the United States are 
carrying on these programs on a business basis. 

It is obvious that there will be occasions when the active coopera- 
tion of the Indians will be helpful to us in these procurement activi- 
ties. I think we will question whether the nature of that cooperation 
can as a practical matter be written into any contracts. Even if it 
could, the actual performance on the part of the Indian Government 
would depend upon its good will toward us at the time. 

It is our feeling that the basic question is whether we should raise a 
question as to that good will by asking the Indian Government now to 
guarantee, in exchange for a generous act by the American people, 
the cooperation that we would expect to be proffered voluntarily. 

In granting this emergency aid to India, the United States will be 
performing an act of generosity. We have not asked for guaranties 
from other countries for famine relief. 

The proposed legislation means that the United States will be 
making available to India a very precious commodity. It will put a 
very substantial strain, as Dr. FitzGerald testified, on our own ca- 
pacities to ship it. It is not an easy thing for us to do. We believe 
that it can be anticipated that the Government of India, in recogni- 
tion of this fact, will use its best efforts to facilitate the flow from 
India to the United States of those commodities which have real 
significance to American requirements. 

We think the record is very good on the part of the Indian Govern- 
ment up to the present time. We hope that it will be better. We hope 
very much that it will not be the feeling of the Congress that anything 
on this matter should be incorporated in the legislation. 

Mr. Vorys. You referred to their cooperation in selling us man- 
ganese. Who would they sell it to if they did not sell it to us? 
They would not be interested behind the iron curtain would they ¢ 

Mr. THorp. Cooperation meant the stepping up of the sales. They 
stepped it up to 400,000 and then up to 600,000, and that was done on 
the basis of our going to them and offering to buy it. The point that 
I wanted to make is that this arrangement was and is on a business 
basis, and we hope that we can go on even further in the expansion, if it 
is good for India. 

This has given them $15,000,000 which has helped them to meet 
their balance of payments. It is a desirable thing for them to do 
and, of course, is very important to us. 

Mr. Vorys. I heard they had chrome there. 

Mr. Torr. Chrome is not an important commodity in their pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Vorys. Do they have it there ? 

Mr. Matuews. There are some chrome deposits in what is now 
Pakistan. 

Mr. Vorys. How about mica? 

Mr. TxHorP. That is something we are buying from them and it is 
an important commodity. I do not happen to have figures on mica 
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except in 1949 where they reached the largest exports of mica but 
we are getting mica through normal channels. 

Mr. Vorys. You say that they, in the Indian Government, have 
insisted on stepping up our imports of manganese and it was owned 
by, I suppose, private interests there. You also say that since it is 
owned by private interests we could not work out any arrangements 
for increasing the amounts so that we could be paid for this. 

Mr. Torr. The Government part in the manganese picture is 
largely the fact that the Government owns the railroads over which 
the manganese comes, and the transportation is quite as much a prob- 
lem as the production problem. It has been through the Government’s 
cooperation that it already has increased its ability to transport to 
seaboard. 

As I said, we get 72 percent of the manganese. As I recollect, the 
British get enough more of it to bring it up to 90. Some of the bal- 
ance goes to Japan and the rest goes to other countries in Europe. I 
should say “friendly” countries in Europe. 

Mr. Herter. There has been some talk of thorium and uranium too. 
suppose that is something you do not want to discuss. 

Mr. Vorys. Can you discuss that ? 

Mr. Tuorr. I can say a little bit about those, although that is not 
a matter I can discuss in any detail. There are several items that 
have significance as fissionable materials. As far as uranium is con- 
cerned, there have been some reports about uranium-bearing ores in 
India, and the geologists are studying that, but as of the present time 
no verified uranium source has been discovered. 

With respect to beryl, India and Brazil are the world’s chief pro- 
ducers of beryl. There is a source of berylium which is of some sig- 
nificance in this general field. Beryl was placed under embargo by 
the Government of India in 1946. In 1948, the Indian Government 
enacted the Indian Atomic Energy Act and in connection with that 
there has been, both on beryl and on monazite sands, an embargo with 
reference to their shipment abroad. 

The policy of the Indian Government, as declared in the act at that 
time—and remember, this was passed in 1948—was that whatever 
this type of material there was in India should be reserved for ultimate 
exploitation in India. 

I can say on these matters there have been frequent discussions 
with the Indian Government and it now appears possible that there 
will be developments rather satisfactory to this Government arising 
out of those discussions. 

I might say again, just to put this in terms of the kinds of things we 
are ti alking about, even if the entire amount of beryl that one might 
hope to get from India were exported, the total value would prob: ably 
be about a half million dollars or less. The monazite value is in the 
same general area. In dollar value the amount is not significant. 

Jute is the largest item in our purchases from India. In India’s 
trade jute is a large item, and hides and skins are also an important 
item. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mr. Judd 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, the only thing I have heard all day with 
which I disagreed was the last portion of Mr. Thorp’s statement, 
that we should not ask them to exert their utmost efforts to increase 
production of the things that we need in return for our furnishing 
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them the things that they need, because somehow that might interfere 
with the generosity or humanitarianism of this act. 

I do not believe for a moment that this act can be justified on humani- 
tarianism. It says in our staff report, “The natural impulse of the 
United States is to give help.” Now, a government, as such, does not 
have natural impulses. If it is the impulse of the people of the United 
States, they should provide the money through voluntary contribu- 
tions to some agency like the Red Cross, or even to the Indian Gov- 
ernment. If this is to be just humanitarianism, we should go out 
and ask the people to contribute; and if they want to aid India out 
of humanitarianism to the tune of $200 million, they will do it. If 
those who favor it as charity do not want to give that much of their 
own funds, what business have we to pass tax laws to take money 
away from others against their will for purposes they are not moved 
by impulse to give to on their own ? 

I do not think we can justify this on the basis of humanitarianism. 
A government is not a charitable institution. I think this should be 
done on the basis of helping our own Government; that it is in the 
interests of the United States. 

Secondly, I do not think that charity is the best way to win good 
will. You seem to assume that we should be more humanitarian 
about the people of India than the Government of India itself should 
be humanitarian about its own people. 

They need wheat in order to survive. We need more manganese 
in order to survive. Why do we not say, “We will give you what you 
need. We are glad to, in return for your making, among other things, 
the utmost effort to produce more of the products we need.” 

I think you get more friendship and more good will that way. You 
are then dealing as equals. We are not up here as the great benefactor 
and they the humble recipient. That is not the sort of thing which 
creates mutual respect, good will, and understanding. 

I just have to register this strong disagreement with that general 
attitude. Humanitarianism is your impulse and it is my impulse. 
I do not think you can say it is the impulse of the United States. 

Mr. Vorys. Would the gentleman yield for a correction ¢ 

That was a State Department report, and not a staff report from 
this committee. 

Mr. Jupp. I beg your pardon, gentlemen. 

Mr. Tuorr. I am glad Mr. Vorys made that correction, because I 
should certainly hate in any way to be responsible for weakening the 
respect you have for your staff. 

Mr. Jupp. You said we must not ask the Government of India to 
mortgage its future in order to take care of its starving people; but 
you do not object to the United States mortgaging its future to take 
care of India’s people, and that is what we do. We have to borrow 
the money for this act. I do not think you can rightly do that on 
a basis of humanitarianism. I think you can do it when it is in the 
long-term interest of world peace and security, which is our long-term 
interest. Ido not think that is selfish. I think that is good, practical, 
business sense that the Indians will respond to with more good will 
toward us than if we make them, may I say, the victims of our gen- 
erosity, the “phychologieal victims” of our humanitarianism. 

I have seen so many people ruined or left with bitter hatred for 
people who were generous to them when it was not necessary, rather 
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than making it quid pro quo where each stood in self-respect on an 
equal basis. That is just a comment from 10 years of living out in 
the Far East. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mrs. Kelly, can you straighten out this 
situation ? 

Mrs. Ketry. I am inclined to agree with Mr. Judd. Section 2 of 
this bill says: 

It is the purpose of this act to promote the foreign policy and the national in- 
terest of the United States. 


Mr. Jupp. Furthermore, you will get more votes for it in Congress 
if you present it the way I suggest. 

Mr. TxHorp. I think there are many ways in which this bill can be 
defended. The humanitarian approach is certainly not the only justi- 
fication for this. It is our judgment in the State Department that we 
would actually do better in getting these materials that we want if we 
do it through our direct negotiations with the Government than if 
we do it in connection with the bill. This is a problem of valuation 
upon which I would at once admit that people can well disagree. 

I have one other thing, Mr. Chairman, if I may bring it up. 

There might be some question as to why our Ambassador from India 
isnot here. I think I should make it clear that he is not here because 
there are so many matters of deep concern to this Government in our 
relations with India that we did not feel that we should ask him to 
come back to Washington at this time, but rather to stay at his post. 
He has sent a statement of his position which he would have presented 
to this committee if he had been here, and I should like to present it 
to the committee. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Loy W. HENDERSON, AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO INDIA 


India has appealed to the United States for assistance in obtaining sufficient 
food grains to meet the minimum food requirements of the Indian people during 
1951. 

Our Embassy to India and our consulates general in Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras, after making careful studies of the food situation in India, are con- 
vinced that India’s appeal is fully justified. It is my earnest hope, therefore, 
that the United States will respond to this appeal in a manner which will be in 
accord with the best traditions and the highest ideals of our country. 

In considering India’s appeal, we should bear in mind certain basic facts. 
India became an independent country only 3% years ago. Independence was 
accompanied by partition of British India into the great sister states of India and 
Pakistan. Partition resulted in human suffering and economic loss and derange- 
ment on an unprecedented scale. Pakistan received both extensive food-growing 
areas and much of the land which had produced jute and cotton which British 
India had been accustomed to sell abroad to obtain funds to pay for its imports. 
India’s transport system was truncated both in the east and in the west. Many 
of its economic enterprises were physically divided as well as disrupted by the 
departure to Pakistan of great numbers of skilled workers. While still strug- 
gling with these problems and the task of reorganizing the country and of 
setting up a government, India has also had to try to care for the needs of 
millions of penniless, homeless, and unemployed refugees. 

The new India, however, has refused to be dismayed by the size and urgency 
of its problems. It has been approaching them with courage and determination. 
One of its urgent tasks has been that of eliminating the chronic shortage of food. 
For centuries India has been cursed periodically with famines resulting from 
floods, droughts, and other natural calamities. 

Long before independence, the then Government of India was endeavoring 
to reduce the losses due to droughts and floods by taking measures for flood con- 
trol and for the extension of irrigation. The Government of the new India has 
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been trying to complete and to expand the work of its predecessor as fast as its 
financial, material, and human resources would permit. It has been building 
dams, constructing reservoirs and canals, sinking tube wells, reclaiming new 
lands, and taking other measures to increase agricultural production. 

Twelve months ago, the Government was still hoping that by 1951 India would 
be able to produce sufficient food to supply all of its needs. But 1950 has proved 
to be one of the worst in Indian history from the standpoint of natural calamities. 
During the summer of 1950, violent earthquakes in the foothills of the eastern 
Himalayas destroyed towns, farms, bridges, and communication systems. Earth 
slides in the mountains choked rivers, creating temporary reservoirs, the waters 
of which later burst forth into the plains below, creating new river channels and 
destroying farm lands. A short time later the rivers of the Punjab overflowed 
their banks and hundreds of square miles of rich farm lands were inundated. 
Even the beautiful Valley of Kashmir, perched high in the Himalayas, suffered 
the worst flood in its history. The damage which India suffered from natural 
calamities in 1950 was not limited to destruction of food crops. The financial 
burden of repairing and rebuilding towns, villages, factories, bridges, railways, 
canals, and so forth, is immense. 

Another factor of basic importance is that population pressure and extremely 
low living standards force the Indian people to subsist largely upon a cereal diet. 
Alternatives are practically nonexistent. When crops fail, the people in their 
millions go hungry. 1951 is such a year. Present indications are that natural 
calamities in 1950 caused the loss of some 6 million tons of food grains. Esti- 
mation of the import requirements at a minimum of 6 million means that mil- 
lions will still go hungry despite the Government’s efforts to spread the deficit 
as equably as possible. The recent 25-percent reduction in the official ration 
from 12 ounces to only 9 ounces daily clearly shows the critical situation with 
which the Government is faced. 

The Indian Government has set aside funds for the purchase of slightly less 
than 4 million tons of the 6 million tons of food grain which it must import 
in 1951. It has not planned to purchase the full 6 million tons because it does 
not feel in view of its present financial and economic position that it can afford 
to do so. That is the reason why after much hesitation it has asked assistance 
of the United States in obtaining the balance. Our own investigations and 
studies have convinced us India could not purchase the full 6 million tons 
without placing an extremely dangerous strain upon its economy. If it should 
endeavor to purchase the full quantity with cash it would be compelled to curtail 
other purchases from abroad which are essential for the operation of its economic 
machinery. It has already restricted other imports to the danger point. If it 
should try to buy the additional food grain on credit it would be greatly handi- 
capped until those credits were repaid in its efforts to carry out its programs 
for increasing food production and for maintaining the present living standard. 
Furthermore, for some time to come India’s borrowing capacity will be limited. 
If its foreign indebtedness should be increased in order to purchase foodstuffs 
its ability to obtain loans for purposes of economic development would be corre- 
spondingly impaired. 

It was not easy for India to decide to make its appeal to the United States 
for assistance. The Indian people cherish their new freedom. They wish to 
exercise it to the full. They do not wish to feel that their right to formulate 
and carry out internal and foreign policies of their own choosing is in any way 
curtailed because of a sense of obligation toward any foreign country, friendly 
though that country may be. The Indian people would probably prefer to starve 
rather than to sacrifice any of their political and economic independence. India, 
feeling as it does about these matters, has displayed great confidence in the 
disinterested friendship of the United States by appealing to it for aid in this 
time of need, I hope that the United States will show by the manner in which 
it treats this appeal that the confidence of India was not misplaced. 

I have no doubt the Indian people would be shocked, hurt and disillusioned 
if this American aid should not be forthcoming at a time when difficulties are 
crowding in on a hard-pressed government and people from all sides, both ex- 
ternally and internally. And we may be sure that our critics and enemies would 
know how to exploit such a situation to their own great advantage. 

History had destined that India and the United States are to exist for gen- 
erations to come as two of the world’s greatest nations and as neighbors.in a 
fast shrinking world. It is important for peace and human happiness that 
the peoples of these two countries shall live together in friendship and mutual 
confidence. An atmosphere of this kind cannot be created overnight. Neither can 
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it be produced by a single act. It can be developed only by patient protracted 
effort, by the constant exercise of mutual tolerance, and by the display over 
the years of a sincere spirit of human helpfulness. I am convinced that it 
will mean much to the relations between the peoples of the United States 
and those of India during the years to come if it can be said that when India, 
in a great food crisis coming so soon after its attainment of independence, 
turned toward the United States, the United States was not found wanting. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Thank you very much, Mr. Thorp, and 
the other gentlemen who appeared before us here today. We appreci- 
ate it very much. 

Before we go further, I would like to have a little consultation with 
the committee members. We have three people here who evidently 
have statements, want to make short comments, or at least want to 
be recognized at this time. 

I know it is not possible for us to stay very much longer because 
all of you have duties in your offices, engagements and so forth. 

Would you like to take 15 minutes or something like that and get 
as far as we can on these other witnesses? We have Mr. Clarence 
Mitchell, director of the Washington Bureau of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People. I understand he 
will not be in town tomorrow. 

We have Mr. J. J. Singh, president of the India League of America, 
and Miss Dorothy Norman, American Emergency Food Committee 
for India. 

Will you give me some expression as to what you would like to do 
in respect to hearing these people / 

Mr. Vorys. There are not many people here and we shall have to 
leave very quickly. 

Mr. Mitchell, can you be here tomorrow ? 

Mr. Mircueci. Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, I have to go to 
Cleveland. The main thing I wanted to do was to indicate the sup- 
port of our organization for the program. 

Mr. Vorys. Do you have a statement ? 

Mr. Mircne.. I have a one-page statement. 

Mr. Vorys. What about the other people here ? 

Mr. Stneu. I shall wait until tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Vorys. And Miss Norman? 

Miss Norman. I can wait until tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Barrie. Suppose we hear Mr. Mitchell for this one-page report 
and then close the meeting. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE MITCHELL, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
BUREAU, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR ADVANCEMENT OF 
COLORED PEOPLE 


Mr. Mrrenetit. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. I am Clarence 
Mitchell, director of the Washington Bureau of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People. We wholeheartedly 
support the proposal to send 2 million tons of wheat to India. 

A gift of this kind from the United States will not only be an act 
of great humanitarianism, but it will also show to the people of Asia, 
Africa, and South America that we favor freedom, food, and security 
for all men everywhere. 
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Mr. Walter White, executive secretary of our organization, visited 
India recently. I submit some of his observations on this subject. 
They are as follows: 


Failure to obtain help in meeting the food shortages caused by drought, locusts, 
and earthquake may possibly result in Nehru’s losing his desperate fight against 
communism about which little is reported in the American press. No informed 
person can deny that should Nehru’s government be overthrown there is no hope 
whatever of preventing capture of all of Asia by Russia. 

The need of prompt and humanitarian action by the House in sharing our 
surplus of food and seed grains is imperative. Otherwise hundreds of thousands 
and possibly millions of human beings will die. In the United States the mini- 
mum number of calories for normal health is 2,500; recently the Government 
of India was forced to reduce the number of calories for its people to 900. 
Eighteen months ago I saw men, women, and children dying of starvation in 
the streets of Calcutta and New Delhi when the food shortage was far less severe 
than it is today. 

This gift of grain should be made without any strings attached. 
The United States has given billions to Europe but little to those who 
have been the victims of colonialism. We have a magnificent oppor- 
tunity to show that neither race nor place of birth is a determinant of 
American democracy and generosity. 

Mr. Mrrcenets. Mr. Chairman, I do not think it will take more than 
2 or 3 minutes to give my point of view. 

I want to say our organization got its first interest in this matter 
after Mr. White, who is our executive secretary, came back from 
India nearly 2 years ago. He went over on the town meeting of the 
air for a world tour and spent a considerable amount of time in India. 
As is indicated in my statement, he observed personally a great deal 
of starvation in India. 

The thing that I believe has impressed the membership of our organ- 
ization is that the Indian Government would have the courage to 
admit that there was a problem in the way of not being able to feed 
its people. 

We hope very much that this gift will be made by the United States 
and that there will not be any strings attached to it. I respectfully 
disagree with Mr. Judd about his view that we would not stress the 
humanitarian nature of this action on the part of our Government. 
Our Government has that kind of a reputation around the world. We 
are known to be the people who go in almost unasked whenever any 
kind of a major disaster strikes. It is important that officially we 
would be willing to go on record to do this. 

I think that India represents the best hope of democracy in Asia. 
Certainly that is the way a great many of us who have been following 
the situation over there feel about it. 

If this small action on our part can help to stabilize that situation 
and preserve that new democracy, I think it will be a very wonderful 
thing. 

Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Ketuy. Could I ask one question, please ? 

Are you in a position to tell me whether reports are true that Mr. 
Walter White’s appearance in India was considered propaganda on the 
part of our country? 

Mr. Mrrcne.y. I do not know where those reports came from, but 
if it was considered propaganda, I think it would be good propaganda. 
Certainly we had every favorable kind of reaction to Mr. White's visit 
in India. 
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I would say that the Indians, like a great many other people, from 
other parts of the world, have questioned very much the attitude of 
the United States on racial matters. The fact that Mr. White was 
there and was able to speak frankly as a citizen of the United States 
and as the head of a very large organization of people who are inter- 
ested in democracy on the racial front, was all to the good and I think 
it has helped greatly in bringing about an understanding between the 
people of the United States and the people of India. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Are there any other questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Mitchell. 

The committee will adjourn until tomorrow morning at 10: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 40 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10: 30a. m., Thursday, February 22, 1951.) 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1951 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForriGn AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:30 a. m., 
Hon Laurie C. Battle presiding. 
Mr. Battie (presiding). The committee will be in order. 
Mr. Singh, will you come foravard, please, sir? Mr. Singh is the 
president of the India League of America. We will continue the 
hearings with the statement of Mr. Singh. 


STATEMENT OF J. J. SINGH, PRESIDENT, INDIA LEAGUE OF 
AMERICA 


Mr. Stneu. First I want to thank you, sir, and the members of the 
committee for giving me this opportunity. I will read the state- 
ment which I have. I have some additional comments I would like 
to make after I have read my statement, which I was unable to cover 
in my statement. 

I am appearing in behalf of the India League of America to sup- 
port the legislation before you. The India Le ague consists mainly 
of Americans, but also includes some Indian residents in the United 
States. Our membership comprises mostly Americans who have been 
sympathetically interested in India’s progress. 

At this stage, I would just like to mention five or six names of 
Americans who are on the National Advisory Board of the India 
League, such as Justice William O. Douglas of the Supreme Court of 
the United States; former Secret: iy of Defense Louis Behan: Henry 
R. Luce, publisher of Time, Life, and Fortune; former Senator 
Frank P. Graham; William Green, president of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor; Philip Murray, president of the CIO; Walter P. 
Reuther, president of the UAW, C1O. 

We also have quite a few members of the House and the Senate on 
our National Advisory Board. I will not read those names, except- 
ing I would like to mention one name of a member of your committee, 
Mr. James G. Fulton. 

During the past 15 years the India League of America has devoted 
itself continuously and assiduously to the creation of better under- 
standing between the United States and India. We first sought to 
give Americans an understanding of India’s struggle for independence. 
After India achieved independence, we devoted ourselves to such mat- 
ters as the lifting of immigration barriers against Indians, creating an 
appreciation of ‘the importance of large-scale economic development 
in India, and in general to a broader understanding of the demo- 
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cratic aims common to both countries. Our organization intends to 
continue pursuing such objectives in the indefinite future. 

I take the liberty of mentioning briefly the purposes and activities 
of the India League because I want to emphasize that our organiza- 
tion has a unique background from which it can speak on Indian- 
American relations. It is our considered judgment that, in the long 
pull, the future stability and well-being of the world will rest heavily 
on friendly intercourse between these two countries. It is also our 
considered judgment that no single action that the American people 
could take at this time would do more to promote such friendly inter- 
course than the passage by an overwhelming majority of the legisla- 
tion now before you. 

Yet, in urging you to pass this legislation, I would not place pri- 
mary emphasis on the political benefits that will ensue for the United 
States, for India, indeed for the whole world. In fact I am convinced 
that it is really unnecessary to urge you to pass this bill, I think I 
can say, from my long residence in the United States and my thou- 
sands of happy contacts with Americans, that all I need do is suggest 
that you be yourselves. And if I know anything about Americans, 
being yourself in this situation would mean swift passage of this 
legislation. I believe that failure to enact this bill—while it would 
assuredly constitute a betrayal of starving people—would be more 
immediately a betrayal of your own basic instincts and of everything 
that has made America great. 

Having said this, there is no reason to avoid mentioning the inci- 
dental benefits resulting from such action. India and the United 
States have political differences in international affairs. I believe 
that these differences are temporary and narrow. President Truman, 
in his message to the Congress on this matter, was everlastingly right 
in emphasizing the similarities between India and the United States. 
Both countries are democracies, both are striving for a free and 
peaceful world. These objectives, which are the really important 
ones, will not change in either country; but there is obviously room 
for differences of opinion on how to achieve the agreed objectives. 
We know that there are forces that would like to magnify these 
differences and create a fundamental split between our two countries 
which would ease the way for a triumph of antidemocratic and aggres- 
sive objectives. We must therefore seek every opportunity to remove 
differences, and where differences cannot be removed to keep them in 
perspective, to avoid dressing them up with a greater importance 
than they actually have. 

The passage of this bill will in one stroke dramatize to the world 
the fundamental friendship between the United States and India. 
Rarely have Americans had such an opportunity to achieve so much 
good will by doing what they would do in any case. _ 

I think you will agree that the creation of good will is not primarily 
a function of propaganda. It is a function of deeds, and no deeds 
are as effective as those that go to the heart of the common man’s 
needs. The passage of this bill would be such a deed. It will mean 
that something from the soil of America and the toil of Americans 
will reach every Indian. It will reach a people who know little of 
America but who, by this act, will begin to understand and appre- 
ciate the meaning of America. 
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Many questions have been asked about whether India is obtaining 
all the food it can possibly find from sources other than the United 
States. I believe that those who raise these questions are quite right 
in doing so. There is certainly no wisdom in meeting a need that is 
not genuine. But I am sure that you are, perhaps, already satisfied 
from all the expert opinion made available to you that the legislation 
before you is India’s last possible resort to avert famine. Who, after 
all, would be more anxious to obtain every available handful of food 
than the Indians themselves / 

Questions have also been raised as to whether India has followed 
policies that might have worsened its present food crisis. I am con- 
vinced that the present food crisis in India is in no way connected 
with such policies. I am sure that you can discuss the implications 
of these policies for weeks and that the most that would emerge would 
be a legitimate difference of opinion. Therefore in this connection, 
I respectfully suggest that you bear in mind the following point: 
Even if you have some reservations about India’s policy toward 
Kashmir or Pakistan, nothing can now be done to alter these policies 
which would in the slightest affect the immediate food needs in India. 
I am sure you would not. want to penalize starving people because of 
past policies which you might think were mistaken. I suggest there- 
fore that any such reservations are essentialy irrelevant to the merits 
of the legislation you are considering. 

Let me close by repeating my hope that you will be yourselves and, 
in being yourselves, strengthen the ties between two great democra- 
cies which are at the base of our hopes for a free and democratic 
world. 

That is the prepared statement, sir, and now, if I am permitted, 
I will make one or two other observations. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Proceed in your own manner. 

Mr. Srneu. A lot has been said in the press and also before this 
committee about Pakistan and the attitude of Pakistan toward this 
legislation. Some quotations were entered into the record of the 
committee, from the pamphlet, widely circulated, by an organization 
called the Pakistan League, and other statements were made before 
the committee from other Pakistan sources. 

However, I have as yet to learn that the Pakistan Government is 
opposed to this legislation. 

Bas of the governmental witnesses yesterday, when asked this 
question, definitely stated that the Pakistan Government has not pro- 
tested to the United States Government against this legislation. I 
keep myself informed about what goes on in Pakistan. I read their 
newspapers; I have as yet to read or learn that any important segment 
of Pakistan people are opposed to this legislation. 

I am trying to suggest this, sir, that for anyone to conclude that 
in this dire necessity of India, the people of Pakistan are opposed 
to the United States giving this grain to India, is to be unfair to 
the people of Pakistan and to the Government of Pakistan. It is true 
that there are differences between Pakistan and ourselves; there are 
frictions; there are all kinds of things going on, but certainly the 
people of Pakistan are not so inhuman or so uncivilized that they 
would oppose legislation which would benefit and help starving people. 

I do know something about Pakistan. I was born and brought up 
in Pakistan. My early youth was spent there. I know the character 
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of the people of Pakistan and until and unless I see a statement in 
writing from the Government of Pakistan, or from any important 
segment of the Pakistan people, that they are opposed to this legisla- 
tion, I repeat, sir, that it is unfair for anyone to conclude that the 
Pakistan people are opposed to this good gesture that is being planned 
by the United States Government and its people. 

Also, it must be remembered that there are 40 million Moslems in 
India—coreligionists of the people of Pakistan. If India were to be 
devastated by famine, disease, and death, the Moslems in India, too, 
will suffer. Famine and death do not respect religious faiths. This 
is an additional reason why I think that Pakistan cannot be opposed 
to this legislation. 

The second point that has been raised is the availability of good 
grains in Pakistan. We have had many figures thrown at us and it is 
somewhat confusing. I will try and avoid too many figures. Here 
are some facts: Pakistan came into existence in 1947, we all know 
that. In 1947 and 1948 Pakistan was a food-deficit area. In 1949 
Pakistan did have surplus food. It has been stated that the Pakistan 
Government offered to the Government of India 600,000 tons. That 
report is incorrect. The Government of Pakistan, according to their 
own communiqué, offered to the Government of India 160,000 tons 
in October 1949. 

India did not buy that 160,000 tons because at that time there was 
a deal going on with Australia, and India bought some similar amount 
from Australia. 

You might wonder why India did not go next door and buy it from 
Pakistan and perhaps you are also thinking that Australian wheat 
must be more expensive. It will surprise you to know that the Aus- 
tralian wheat, notwithstanding the transportation cost, lands in India 
cheaper than Pakistan wheat. Therefore, since there was no urgency 
at that time, urgency such as exists today, India bought that amount 
from Australia at a cheaper price. 

Now I will take up 1950, Pakistan has been affected, unfortunately, 
by the same kinds of floods that India had in 1950. There is a 
province called Punjab; that is my province. That province was cut 
in two when India and Pakistan separated. East of Punjab became 
part of India and west of Punjab became part of Pakistan. 

In the summer of 1950, when the floods came, unfortunately the 
floods did not recognize this distinction between the two countries, or 
this geographical line of demarkation. The floods ruined the crops 
both in eastern parts of Punjab and the western parts of Punjab, with 
the result that the Government of Pakistan could not even carry out 
its own commitments to Japan and to Germany. 

Here is a communiqué from the Government of Pakistan. I have 
been following the hearings here and, as far as I have heard, nobody 
has introduced any evidence from the Government of Pakistan. This 
communiqué was issued at Karachi, October 18, 1950; it is a short 
one and I would like to read it into the record. [Reading :] 

Recent floods in the Punjab caused widespread damage to food stocks and 
Standing crops, and seriously dislocated communications in that province. As ¢ 
result, wheat shipments to Japan and West Germany had to be materially slowed 
down. At a conference attended by representatives of the Central Food Min- 
istry and the Governments of Punjab and Bhawalpur, the whole position was 


reviewed yesterday. Exact estimates of the loss caused to food-grain stocks, 
mainly wheat, and the standing crops cannot be made. But they are serious and, 
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in consequence, the Punjab Government find themselves unable to dispatch w heat 
for export to foreign countries. The conference therefore decided to suspend 
further dispatches of wheat to foreign countries until the position becomes clari- 
fied and the prospects of the next crop assessed. 

As of last week I found no other additional communiqué from the 
Pakistan Government which said that they were now able to supply 
grain in any large quantity except one item. It is true that 350,000 
tons of rice are available in Pakistan, at the present moment, for 
-xport purposes. ; 

i I heard that, I contacted the Ambassador of Pakistan in 
Washington, with whom I have very friendly relations, and he con- 
firmed by a telegram to me, that this amount was available. When I 
heard that, I cabled the Minister of Food of the Government of Indi: aly 
inquiring whether the Government of India was negotiating for the 
purchase of this partic righ rice. I got a cable back from the Food 
Minister on February 10, in which he said that the Government of 
India is negotiating. 

All this talk that the Government of India will not buy anything 
from Pakistan on account of any kind of differences existing between 
the two countries is just not correct. The Government of India will 
buy from Pakistan when and if grains are available. 

ight at this stage, perhaps it ‘would be said, “If you can get 350,000 
tons of grains, or rice, from Pakistan, perhaps we should cut down 
the 1 million tons by that much, as proposed by this legislation.” 

The answer to that is that that would not be correct. India needs 
§ million tons. Let us just have round figures; 6 million tons. India 
has asked the United States to help her in getting 2 million tons, and 
4 million tons she is going to buy. 

Yesterday, Dr. FitzGerald, in his testimony, told you, sir, that India 
will be unable to buy 320,000 tons in the United’ States out of the 
amount that she has planned to buy in this country. She has to buy 
4 million tons to meet the total shortage of 6 million tons. According 
to Dr. FitzGerald, India’s purchases in the United States will be re- 
duced by 320,000 tons. So she will buy 350,000 tons from Pakistan. 
It so happens that the figures are very close and one cancels the other. 
Therefore, the need for the 2 million tons continues to be there and 
cannot be changed. It will have no bearing on the question of the 
first 1 million tons, particularly. 

I would like to mention that I am happy that the proposed legisla- 
tion has cut the total grant figure into two, that only 1 million tons is 
proposed to be sent in the immediate future. You will have your own 
representatives in India who will check and report whether India needs 
the other million tons. Maybe India will be able to obtain the other 
million tons elsewhere. Perhaps Communist China will not invade 
Burma, Perhaps the internal vanes situation will improve, so we 
could get more rice from Burma. Perhaps the Pakistan crops will 
improve in May, June, and later on, Perhaps our own crops will 
improve; perhaps we will not need all of the additional million tons, 
and I can assure you that India will not want to burden you for any- 
thing she can get elsewhere or from her own internal sources. 

The question has been asked as to what will be the actual danger if 
this million tons does not reach India. All I can say is that if you go 
by the experience of the Bengal famine when 3 million people died 
in 1943, men, women, and children, if you go by that experience—and 
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I say this to your committee, that if, by any chance, by any catastrophe, 
lack of shipping, or anything else, if the 1 million tons do not start 
reaching India in the very near future—definitely before the summer 
comes—I would say that 1 million or more human lives will actually be 
lost. ‘They will die of starvation and they will die of diseases that will 
accompany the starvation stage. 

I am not as optimistic as some other witnesses have been on this 
yoint, sir. I would say at least 1 million people would die. The 
Cl famine was restricted to one province and 3 million human 
beings died. This is an altogether different case, 

Mr. Javrrs. Would this famine include that province as well? 

Mr. Sineu. Yes, sir; Bengal is already feeling the pinch. And 
Bihar, too, which lost a lot of its crops. 

It has been said, “Well, even though the regular rationing of 12 
ounces has been reduced to 9 ounces, people can get other things to 
eat,” and so forth. 

If you go to India and see those people, you will know they are 
living on a starvation level. Dr. Judd probably has some personal 
experience with that. They are living on a starvation level and that 
exposes them to all kinds of diseases. I have received information 
that in some districts in India, because of lack of food, people had 
to accept 6 ounces of rationed food grains instead of 9 ounces. 

A lot of talk took place before this committee about India having 
converted some of the food-producing land areas into jute and other 
crops, whereby India is blamed for not producing enough, or not tak- 
ing care of her own food production, The actual facts are ths at in the 
past 2 years India has increased her rice-producing areas by 2 percent 
and her wheat-producing areas by 8.1 percent. So actually 10.1 per- 
cent increase has been made in food- producing land. It might be 
correct that certain areas which were originally rice-growing areas 
have been put into jute. There might have been any number of rea- 
sons for doing that. Perhaps that particular land was not s 1itable 
for growing rice, and, therefore, it was changed into jute. But what 
you are interested in is, Has India increased her food-producing areas 
or has she decreased these areas? The answer to that is that India 
has increased its food-producing areas. 

Also, the increment in the production of jute is part of the long- 
range plan to improve the economy of India. As you know, this is 
one of her best cash c rops. Weare doing that so we can sell more of it 
to you. 

Yesterday the Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Willard Thorp, 
strongly recommended that India should increase her production of 
mica and manganese for the purposes of export. Jute is also part 
of essential exports. United States needs jute just as much as mic: 
and manganese. Since when has it become an international crime 
for any country to want to produce more of evervthing, both its raw 
materials, its finished goods, and its services? 

Therefore, the increased jute production has been undertaken so 
that we can sell more of the cash crops to hard-currency areas, giving 
us more dollars with which to buy tube wells, tractors, and so “forth, 
in order that we will not have to again come to you asking for aid. 

There has been some talk about birth control; that, “perhaps, the 
increase in the rate of birth in India is responsible, in long-range 
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terms, for its food problems. Yes, it is a big problem, and the Gov- 
ernment of India is aware of that. Unfortunately, it is a vicious circle. 
You cannot have effective birth control unless you have a strong econ- 
omy, Which means money. To start with, you have to teach people 
how to adopt the methods, and, secondly, the people have to have 
money to buy the doodads which are absolutely essential for the pur- 
poses of birth control. 

In the United States of America-even the lowest-income groups 
may not consider it too expensive to buy those unmentionable things, 
but in India for 80 percent of the people it would be an economic 
hardship. 

Lastly, sir, I am going to touch on a rather controversial subject 
and perhaps not a popular subject. It has been mentioned in the 
President’s message that there are differences of opinion between 
the Government of India and the Government of the United States. 
I am very glad that the President narrowed down the area of our 
differences to what is going on in Korea and the intervention of the 
Communist Chinese. 

This is not the time and place to discuss that and therefore I am 
going to omit that. However, I do want to leave one thought with 
you, and that is about the Prime Minister of India, Prime Minister 
Nehru of India. Unfortunately, I think he is being misunderstood a 
lot in this country. Unfortunately he has become the whipping boy 
of the American press and the radio. However, let me leave this 
thought with you: that he is the most passionate champion of indi- 
vidual liberty and freedom. He will fight against totalitarianism, 
imperialism, aggression, to the last ounce of his blood. And he does 
not think that under the Soviet system you can have those personal 
freedoms. He said so in a speech in Chicago when he was here in this 
country. 

He said, “Under the Soviet system, individual freedom ceases to 
exist.” 

In 1950, Prime Minister Nehru traveled all over Indonesia, Malaya, 
and Burma. He gave numbers of speeches. Invariably he lashed 
out at the Communists in all those Asian countries and he said to them 
that their type of communism was not for the betterment of the 
people and that it suppressed the freedom of the people and that they 
have started a counterrevolution to the national revolutions going on 
in those countries. 

In other words, he said that the Communists were against the better- 
ment of the individual as well as the national interests of the coun- 
tries in the whole of southeast Asia. 

Any thought that Prime Minister Nehru is a Communist, fellow 
traveler, or pink of one kind or another is wrong, sir. He is a demo- 
crat with a small “d”; I am looking across the table now. He is a 
man who will fight for all that is good for the human race. He has 
proven that all through his life. You have in him and in the people 
of India your friends. Weare your friends because we are democrats 
too. 

We aspire to be a great democracy and before long we will be one. 
We have been free only 31% years. It is such a short time in the life- 
time of a nation, yet we have shown some results already. Let me 
assure you that you, too—this great nation—need friends. No one 
can be without friends. Human beings cannot be without friends; 
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nations cannot be without friends. We, the people of India, are your 
friends. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Thank you, Mr. Singh. 

We will proceed with the questioning, but Tet me say before we 
start that we have about five witnesses scheduled for this morning so 
we will have to hurry along. Please make the questioning as brief 
as possible so we can get to everybody. 

Mr. Gordon, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Gorpon. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

To your knowledge, how long will the shortage exist ’ 

Mr. Suven. It will depend upon many things. Grain stocks are 
dangerously low. The Food Minister has said that India is living on 
a “ship to mouth” basis. The danger of the breakdown of the ration- 
ing system is very acute. 

Mr. Gorpon. To have ample food, how many years would be re- 
quired? When could you be on your own ? 

Mr. Sincu. That would depend upon how much capital goods, how 
much of agricultural implements, and how much of the other things 
necessary for the building of dams, reclamation of land, and so forth, 
can be had. It depends on the world situation, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Gorvon. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Bouron. Mr. Singh, you have interested us very much. 
have one or two questions. 

You have not been in India recently; have you ¢ 

Mr. Stncu. Not since 1947, Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Bouron. That is fairly recent. 

What would you suggest as the best method of getting this food 
directly to the starving people? 

Mr. Sincu. This question was asked, I think, by Mrs. Kelly the 
other day, too, and it is on the minds of many. I have been thinking 
about it. 

First of all, it must be stated very emphatically that there is no way 
to distribute the food except through this rationing system. It is very 
important, because India has one of the most perfect rationing and 
procurement systems. 

I had the pleasure of talking to Mr. Herbert Hoover when he took 
a trip to India in 1945 and 1946, and he told me that one of the best 
procurement and rationing systems he found in any country was in 
India. You must not do anything to hurt that. 

However, in view of this trend of thinking that, perhaps, some 
people may not get food that you want them to get, perhaps it might 
be a good idea that 10 percent of the food or 10 percent of the counter- 
part funds are used for straight relief purposes. 

Mrs. Bouron. There are people starving in India and we are nat- 
urally anxious to make certain that they get the food, rather than 
those who may be just a little short in their rationing. We are 
interested in those who are down to nothing. 

If this grain of different kinds is put into the general pool of foods, 
how would it be made clear to the people of India that this is an 
American gift ? 
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Mr. Srneu. I think your bill provides for that, and I am very 
happy about that. I think all kinds of publicity will be arranged 
there, and continuous publicity which will indicate to the people where 
this help has come from, and if this idea of using either the 10 percent 
of the grain itself, or 10 percent of the counterpart funds for direct 
relief is adopted, then in this case, too, it could be very definitely 
stated that this help has come from the United States. 

Mrs. Bouron. You said you hoped that India would become a very 
great democracy, too. I want to remind you that the United States 
is not a democracy. The United States is a representative republic 
and we believe the representative part has deep importance. We 
believe in a democratic way of life just as you do. 

On the matter of birth control, Mr. Singh, in the ancient wisdom 
of India there is a very great deal of deep understanding of those 
matters and it seems it might have been well for India to have dug 
into her own wisdom and see that her own people have an understand- 
ing of the creativeness of men that would be able to solve the situa- 
tion in ways that are perhaps even better than those of the West. 

Mr. Sincu. I just want to make a very short reply tothat. We have 
had 200 years of foreign domination. 

Mrs. Boiron. But it was long before that, sir. 

Mr. Stncu. Yes; but foreign domination has further decreased our 
ability to make use of our past wisdom. 

Mrs. Boiron. I make that as a suggestion to the Indians at the 
moment. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. Carnanan. I have no questions, but I certainly want to com- 
pliment you on the very fine statement you have given to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. How long have you been in this country, Mr. Singh? 

Mr. Stncu. Approximately 25 years. 

Mr. Vorys. Are you an American citizen? 

Mr. Stneu. No; I am still a national of India. 

Mr. Vorys. How many members are there in the India League of 
America ? 

Mr. Srneu. Actual card-holding membership—these terms are 
being used these days—would be in the vicinity of 700 to 800. The 
sympathizers go into thousands. 

Mr. Vorys. Has the India League itself made any appeal for funds 
for this famine relief ? 

Mr. Srtneu. No, sir; it is of too much magnitude for any private 
organiZation. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding.) Mr. Chatham. 

Mr. Cuarnam. I have no questions. I also want to thank Mr. 
Singh for his very good testimony. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Singh, it is good to see you again since we have 
debated various subjects around the country in years gone by. 

Pursuing Mr. Vorys’ question, are you an employee of the India 
League? 

Mr. Stneu. No, sir. You mean do I get any remuneration or sal- 
ary? I get no salary, no remuneration, and nothing even for this 
trip down to Washington. On the contrary, I do not want to boast 
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about it, but just to clarify the situation, from my slim funds I con- 
tribute thousands of dollars every year to the India League because 
1 believe that everything that can be done, to bring closer relations 
between these two countries, should be done, and I believe the India 
League of America is doing that. 

Mr. Jupp. Is it registered as a lobbying organization under the 
Jaws of our country? 

Mr. Stncu. Our publication, India Today, was registered during 
the war, but not asa lobbying organization. It is really an American 
organization. It so happens that I, a national of India, am its presi- 
dent. I have already read out some of the names of the prominent 
Americans who are connected with us. The membership is mostly 
American. 

Mr. Jupp. Are you in any way an employee or agent of the Gov- 
ernment of India? 

Mr. Sr1neu. Not in any way, sir. I do not represent any govern- 
ment, Indian or the United States, or any party in India or anywhere 
else. I am only associated with the India League of America. 

Mr. Jupp. Your primary function, as I understand it, is now, and 
always has been, to create in America a better understanding of India, 
and to create in India a better understanding of America. 

Mr. Stnou. Precisely, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. Thank you. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mr. Burleson. 

Mr. Burueson. I have a clarifying question. Do I understand cor- 
rectly, Mr. Singh, that you say at the present time India’s acreage de- 
voted to the production of food grains, or food, is greater now than 
at any other time? 

Mr. Srtneu. Yes, sir; it is 10 percent greater today. 

Mr. Burueson. Is that because of increased utilization of land? 

Mr. Stneu. Yes, sir; reclamation of land. 

Mr. Burreson. Has the food-production program of India suffered, 
or has it been turned back any at all because of the industrialization 
program which India has launched in the last several years? 

Mr. S1neu. No, sir; the only time we get set-backs is when we have 
these natural calamities. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mr. Javits. 

Mr. Javrrs. You gave an estimate that you thought 1,000,000 would 
starve if this food grain did not get moving. What is that based on? 

Mr. Stnou. I am basing it on the Bengal famine of 1943. It is 
true that when the Bengal famine took place, an alien government was 
in power. The present government is a people’s government and is 
trying very hard. One of the Indian officials visiting in Washington, 
a few months ago, the Secretary of the Food Ministry, told me that 
the Government of India will do everything to see that not a single 
man dies. That is the function of a national government, but even 
national governments under certain calamities cannot face everything. 

Mr. Javits. So it is your estimate, based upon the impact you think 
it will have, that there will be 1,000,000 deaths if we do not act 
promptly ? 

Mr. Sincu. And the information I get from private sources about 
the hardships of the people is much worse than anything any govern- 
ment representative of India or the United States has been able to 
depict. 
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Mr. Javrrs. I like very much your suggestion that 10 percent move 
outside the Government channels, I would like to offer an amend- 
ment to that effect when the time comes, and I would just like to ask 
you whether this would meet the practicality of the situation in In- 
dia—to say that as nearly as practicable, 10 gave of whatever we 
give should move “for relief in India through voluntary agencies to 
those who cannot pay for such food grains or the food derived there- 
from.” 

Is that something like you have in mind? 

Mr. Suneu. Yes, sir; and it might be that they could join efforts 
with the existing voluntary agencies, such as the American Friends 
and the Red Cross. 

Mr. Javrrs. We talk here about the governmental structure of 
India as being affected if there is no assistance such as is contemplated 
in this bill. 

Have you any opinions on that ¢ 

Mr. Stneu. Well, sir, it is true that if the food does not get in there 
and people begin to starve, there will be what is known as food 
marches; the Government stores will be robbed and there will be 
chaos. Under such chaotic conditions, when the people are aroused 
because they are hungry and because their mothers have died or wives 
have died, or children are dying, I do think, sir, that it may hurt 
terribly the government of Prime Minister Nehru, which I again 
wish to repeat, sir, is a very democratic government, and I mean 
democratic in the sense that it is representative of the people and a 
government of the people by the people. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mrs. Kelly ? 

Mrs. Ketxiy. There is a difference in the statement between the 
average income of the Indian in our rate of exchange, 9 or 10 dollars 
a year and $50 a year. Under that theory, do you think 10 percent 
would be enough? I refer to Mr. Javits’ proposed motion. 

Mr. Stneu. I think it would be because Government sources are 
definitely taking care of all the people who are on the ration system, 
and they are the people near the big cities and what is known as the 
white-collar class, The agriculture community, the people who pro- 
duce the food, are not, as we all know, very much hit. 

It will be somewhere between those two. There will be a certain 
number of people lost in the shuffle, I quite agree with you. When 
you put this question the other day, Mrs. Kelly, I started thinking 
about it and that is why I thought I would make the suggestion 
before the committee today that perhaps a way could be found to 
reach even that small number who may be lost in the shuffle. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Thank you, Mr. Singh. I think your suggestion is 
very well taken. 

Can you give me the feeling of opposition of Mr. Tandon to Mr. 
Nehru? 

Mr. Stneu. It would need a long answer, but I will try to cut it 
short. There is a growing body in India which is an orthodox Hindu 
body. They are not believers in representative government, or in 
the principles of democracy. They are more inclined to be of the 
totalitarian type and they have gained strength because it is so easy 
to be able to attack the Government, and shortage of food is one of 
the things they use to bludgeon the Government. 

It is interesting to note that the Communists and the extreme right, 
are the ones attacking the present administration. It is very dan- 
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gerous. However, I think the Prime Minister of India is personally 
so popular that so long as he is living, I do not think that this extreme 
Hindu orthodox party will be able to unseat him. 

Mrs. Keuiy. Thank you. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mr. Herter? 

Mr. Herter. No questions. 

Mr. Batrie (presiding). Mr. Reecee—— 

Mr. Reece. Mr. Singh, would you see any difficulty in working out 
an exchange program—in other words, have India speed up production 
and give us the strategic materials we need and we in turn give them 
the food they require? Is there anything wrong with that principle? 

Mr. Sincu. Not at all, sir. Asa matter of fact, your experts yester- 
day here testified that almost 72 percent, in the case of mica, and some 
additional high percentage in the case of manganese, we are already 
selling to the United States. 

In the future I wholeheartedly agree with you that India should 
produce more. I have already said that they should produce more 
mica, more manganese, more jute, and everything we can send to this 
country. 

Mr. Reece. But the proposal is for us to give the grain and then to 
buy strategic materials when made available. 

Mr. Srven. At the present moment, all of our foreign exchange 
resources are used up. We do not have additional materials to sell to 
you or to exchange with you. We have already given all that we have. 
We just do not have another dollar for exchange purposes. And when 
I say “another dollar,” I virtually mean that. We have sold all our 
materials to you and to the rest of the world and we just do not have 
any more exchange resources, at the present moment. That is the only 
reason why the Indian Government came to you for this 2 million tons. 

Mr. Reece. I am in agreement with what you said about everyone 
needing friends, both individuals and nations, but there comes a time 
when friends must stand up and be counted. When a crisis arrives 
that is usually the time. 

There is a wide feeling prevailing in this country that if the Gov- 
ernment of India saw fit to take a firm stand against Communist 
aggression, many of the sacrifices that America has been called upon 
to make in the way of losing its young men might have been avoided. 
These young men of our families are just as dear to us as those in 
India are to the Indians. 

I think it is well for the Government of India to keep that in mind. 
There may be a difference of opinion about the best procedure or policy 
to adopt in reaching the most satisfactory solution of a crisis. How- 
ever, when a majority of the people who believe in free government 
reach a conclusion, then one’s friends, in my opinion, should support 
that opinion and cooperate with their friends in arriving at the 
objective, rather than hold back and cooperate with the aggressors, 
with whose purposes, as you say, the government may disagree, but 
whose ends are furthered by their actions. That is having a very wide 
reaction in this country. 

I think it is a wider reaction than our administration realizes, or 
those who have not been able to get out in our country realize. 

Mr. Stneu. I would appreciate talking to you about this. I be- 
lieve I could prove to you that it is a plain difference of opinion as to 
how to reach a similar end. We have done nothing hostile to you. 
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We thought in our judgment that this may be the best way of reach- 
ing the same objective. As I said, this is not the time, sir, and if you 
will give me the privilege of talking to you or with other members of 
this committee in a private talk I will come anywhere and anytime you 
will want me, and I will explain to you at length, and perhaps I could 
prove to you that our intentions were friendly and honest. 

Mr. Reece. But every man on a football team cannot call the sig- 
uals. When the team reaches agreement and the signal is called, 
everybody on that team is supposed to put out his best efforts in cross- 
ing the goal line. 

Mr. Stnen. We have accepted the decision of the United Nations. 
We have done nothing against the decision of the Uhited Nations so 
we are with the team, sir. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Thank you, Mr. Singh, for your testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Vorys. I have a newspaper called the Statesman published 
some place in Delhi. Is this a recognized newspaper ¢ 

Mr. Stneu. That is one of the oldest and best newspapers and per- 
haps the only newspaper still British-owned in India. It has always 
been a British paper. AJl other papers have been bought by Indian 
interests, but the Statesman continues to be a British-owned paper. 

Mr. Battie (presiding). Miss Norman of the American Emergency 
l’ood Committee for India has been here for some time. We will hear 
from her now. 

Mr. Vorys. I ask unanimous consent to present an article entitled 
“Food Crisis in India,” published in the Statesman of New Delhi, 
January 22, 1951. 

Mr. Barrie. Without objection, it will be included in the record. 

(Article referred to is as follows:) 

[From the Statesman, Delhi, Monday, January 22, 1951, p. 5, column 4] 
Foop Crisis IN INDIA—GOVERNMENT BLAMED 


Prof. D. R. Gadgil, director of the Gokhale School of Politics and Economics, 
Poona, said in Delhi on Saturday that the present food crisis in the country was 
“entirely due to the heedlessness and lack of thought on the part of the Govern- 
ment of India.” 

Addressing students of Delhi School of Economics, he said that the official 
explanation that the food crisis was due to natural calamities was not justified. 
The crisis began to develop in most areas prior to October. It had developed 
to the fullest extent before the collection of the kharif crop, which was stated to 
have been damaged in some parts. 

Professor Gadgil referred to explanations that the import quotas were cut in 
the interests of self-sufficiency and the conserving of foreign exchange and said 
the achievement of self-sufficiency required three things: first, building up of 
reserves, secondly, having a uniform system of rational utilization of all produce, 
and, thirdly, progressive cuts in import quotas. Actually this process was 
reversed, he said. The Gregory committee’s recommendations for building up 
reserves were not heeded.—PTI. 

(Mr. Javits calls attention to the fact that the above statement is also 
used as supporting the position of the Pakistan League of America ac- 
cording to its memorandum addressed to the Members of Congress. ) 
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STATEMENT OF MISS DOROTHY NORMAN, CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN 
EMERGENCY FOOD COMMITTEE FOR INDIA 


Miss Norman. I should like to speak in favor of an immediate 
American gift of 2 million tons of food grains to India. I wish to 
speak as chairman of the American Emergence y Food Committee for 
India, and also as an individual who has been to India and studied the 
Indian situation at first hand. 

As chairman of the American Emergency Food Committee for 
India, I have been greatly impressed by the w idespread public support 
for an immediate gift of needed food grains to India on humanitarian 
grounds and without the tying of any political strings. The com- 
mittee may truly be said to represent the attitude of millions in this 
country, as is proven by the fact that it includes among its members 
representatives of vast mass organizations as well as individuals who 
reflect public opinion to an extraordinary degree. 

On the committee are: Dorothy Norman, chairman; Clarence 
Pickett (honorary secretary, American Friends Service Committee). 
honorary chairman; Roger Baldwin; Pearl S. Buck (author); Will 
Clayton (former Under ane A of State) ; Gardner Cowles (Look 
publications) ; Robert Delson (attorney); Herbert J. De Varco (at- 
torney) ; Eileen Egan; Margaret Forsyth (executive secretary, foreign 
division of the national board of the YWCA) : Dr. Robert Hopkins 
(Golden Rule Foundation ) ; Elmore Jackson ( American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee); Dr. E. Stanley Jones (author and long-time mis- 
sionary in India); Mrs. Albert Lasker (social welfare leader); Dr. 
Henry Smith Lieper (World Council of Churches); Mrs. Henry 
Mannix (vice president of the International Union of Catholic Wom- 
en’s Leagues); James K. Matthews (division of foreign missions of 
the Methodist Church) ; Dalton F. McCle land (executive committee. 
International YMCA); Dr. David Porter; Dr. Josephine Rathbone 
(professor of education); Walter Reuther (president, United Auto- 
mobile Workers); Dr. Robert Searle (editor of the Protestant 
World) ; Michael Ross (international representative, CIO); Russell 
Stevenson (secretary of the Indian committee of the division of for- 
eign missions, National Council of Churches) ; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward 
E. Swanstrom; Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen (president, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary) ; Arnold Vaught (executive secretary of the com- 
mittee on relief and rehabilitation services of the National Council 
of Churches) ; Richard Walsh (publisher) ; Walter White (National 
Association for Advancement of Colored People); Matthew Woll 
(vice president of AFL). 

I would particularly like to call the attention of the committee to 
the members of the American Emergency Food Committee for India, 
which was set up to make information available about India’s need 
for food at this time. The committee includes such individuals as 
Will Clayton, Gardner Cowles of Look Publications, as well as rep- 
resentatives of leading religious organizations, and outstanding wel- 
fare, labor, civic, an other groups, throughout the Nation. 

We have received resolutions, or public statements favoring im- 
mediate emergency food-grain aid to India from such groups as the 
following: The general board of the National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the U. S. A., representing approximately 3,000,000 Prot- 
estants; the national board of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
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representing 1,600 associations in 48 States; the American Friends 
Service Committee; the National Council of Catholic Women; the 
Church Peace Union; the Council for Social Action of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches; the National Lutheran Council; the Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission Society; and the division of the over- 
seas mission and church extension of the Methodist Church Division 
of Foreign Missions, whose constituents are in most intimate touch 
with India; the United World Federalists; the CIO; the YWCA; and 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 
Numerous other denominational and nonsectarian groups, welfare, 
civic, and humanitarian organizations have also communicated with 
us favoring our position on the issue under discussion. 

In fact, if Congress is to act on the basis of public opinion, as ex- 
pressed at this time through the American press, radio, churches, 
humanitarian, and civic groups, as well as through individual com- 
munications to Congressmen, the State Department, and the Presi- 
dent, it will promptly authorize a gift of the full 2 million tons of 
food grains needed by India, and without attaching any political 
“strings.” 

Having heard the expert testimony of our own Government author- 
ities on availability of grain in this country, the true need of the 
Indian people, what India has herself done about procuring whatever 
food grains she can buy at this time, I shall not repeat facts already 
brought to your attention. 

India’s need is a reality; our available grain is a reality; India’s 
sincere effort to procure what she can afford to pay for is a reality. 
It is clear there is not enough grain in Pakistan to supply her needs: 
it is clear that the increased amount of land placed under cotton and 
jute cultivation in India in recent months is negligible when compared 
to the increased land placed under food-grain cultivation; it is clear 
that India, on her own, cannot convert more of her sterling balances 
credited to her in Britain into dollars. 

It is equally clear that India has had almost insurmountable dif- 
ficulties to overcome since gaining independence and since partition. 

I have sent to each of you a detailed report in behalf of the Ameri- 
can Emergency Food Committee, detailing India’s needs and the 
questions most often raised with respect to giving her aid. I shall be 
glad to answer any questions in connection with that report and I 
would like to enter it into the record, with your permission. I would 
also be glad to answer any questions in connection with anything I saw 
while in India. 

But mainly at this time I wish to state that if we think that the 
feeding of those in India who are starving is not our task, we are 
gravely mistaken. We also can do it; we alone must do it. 

There are certain fallacies that one hears repeated too often for 
comfort at the moment. One is told that we do not gain friends by 
giving food. I can only say that the present situation is far too grave 
to deal with in such elementary fashion. What is needed at. this 
moment is the stability of those who still have an opportunity to safe- 
guard their freedom. And grain is less expensive than guns. 

Your constituents know this. They tell it to us every day; they beg 
us to make it plain to you and to the world that we can no longer think 
of making friends. It is ourselves that we are protecting by protect- 
ing India. For the free world is one world. 
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Some people argue that there is no end to feeding other peoples. 
To that one can only reply that the Indian situation is an emergency 
situation, and that the ECA funds we would make available for the 
rebuilding of Indian agriculture would go far toward .preventing 
future comparable emergencies from arising in India. 

As for Indian attitudes toward America, as for why it is so im- 
portant for us to create trust of ourselves, at this time in India, as for 
why it is so important that we make a gift to India now, and without 
attaching any political strings, I would be delighted to answer ques- 
tions if the committee is interested, as I know your time is limited. 

India obviously needs a breathing space in which to develop her 
economy now that she has become an independent nation. Inflationary 
conditions, caused by shortages of all kinds, must be avoided. 

No private organization in America, or elsewhere, can supply India’s 
present need. The American Government alone can do so. 

It should be remembered that India is one of the major democratic 
strongholds in the East. It would be short-sighted indeed not to help 
India solve her food problem at this time. There can be no question 
that there are many throughout the East who believe that we have 
been interested primarily in the economic welfare of Europe; that we 
have shown little sympathy for the distress, poverty, misery of Asia. 
It is felt by many throughout the East that we have far too little un- 
derstanding of the struggle to establish democratic institutions and 
stable economic conditions that is being carried on by millions in Asia, 
who have for so long been under either foreign rule or feudal overlords 
at home. 

Nothing would go so far to relieve a desperate situation and, at 
the same time, to create mutual trust, as for the American people, 
through their Congress, to act quickly and adequately with respect 
to India’s present food crisis. 

I also would like to call attention, before going on, to the kind of 
resolutions and public statements that have been made on the part of 
millions of people throughout the country in behalf of a gift to India. 

As you will see at the top of page 2 of my written testimony, only 
some of the groups that have taken a public stand on the question are 
listed. A number of other groups are also testifying here, but the 
ones listed are just some of the groups that favor a gift of wheat 
to India, and you will see that they represent almost all of the lead- 
ing religious denominations in the country. You will see also that, 
in addition, a number of nonsectarian groups are represented as well. 

We have received clippings from newspapers throughout the 
country favoring a United States gift of wheat to India. We have 
been told of numerous favorable radio broadcasts on the subject, and 
we know the kind of communications that have gone to the Members 
of the House and the Senate, representing a feeling on the part of mil- 
lions in America that the question of grain for India is one of vital 
interest to the entire Nation, and that we should not permit anything 
except humanitarian and long-range considerations to influence what 
we do in connection with it. 

I stress this point because I think that sometimes there is a mis- 
taken idea that the American people are interested in short-range 
economies when it comes to international relations, or to our relation- 
ship with other countries. 
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It seems to me that there is a growing feeling in this country that 
we have a new role to perform and that we must perform it well— 
with generosity—and that in the long run it will be to our self-inter- 
est to do so, that is, I might say, to our enlightened self-interest. 

I do not want to repeat facts that have already been brought to 
your attention. I would like to state that a copy of a report prepared 
by the American Emergency Food Committee for India, answering a 
number of questions that have been raised about food for India, has 
heen sent to each of you. I would be delighted to give a copy to any 
member of the committee who has not received one. 

I also would appreciate having this report entered in the record, 
because it answers questions about the various points that are most 
often brought up. It gives an analysis of the sterling balance position 
of India. It analyzes the amount of land that has been put under 
additional food-grain cultivation in India, in relationship to the land 
that has been placed under additional cotton and jute cultivation. 

The figures cited are accurate. They have been carefully checked. 
I do believe that by now it is clear that the additional land recently 
placed under food-grain cultivation in India far exceeds the additional 
land placed under cotton and jute cultivation, and I think you are well 
aware of the reasons why a great deal of land cannot be put under 
cotton and jute cultivation, or under food-grain cultivation, as the 
case may be, because of suitability of soil and other related factors. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Without objection, the report will be in- 
cluded in the record at this point. 


(The report referred to is as follows:) 

AMERICAN EMERGENCY Foop COMMITTEE For INDIA, 
New York City, February 16, 1951, 

Dear FRIEND: The enclosed report has been prepared by, and is being sent 
to you by the American Emergency Food Committee for India, in order to sup- 
ply background material with respect to India’s request to the American Gov- 
ernment for assistance in obtaining 2 million tons of food grains. 

The facts about India’s needs are outlined. Answers to questions most often 
raised about giving food to India are given. We hope that this information will 
be of value to you at this time. 

The American Emergency Food Committee for India believes wholeheartedly 
that the full quota of needed food grains must be given to India at once for 
humanitarian reasons, and without attaching any strings. 

We hope that you will read this report at once, as it contains information of 
first importance. 

Yours truly, 
DoroTtHy NORMAN, Chairman. 


MEMORANDUM ON INDIAN Foop SrruATION AND THE NEED FOR AN AMERICAN GIFT 
To INDIA OF 2 MILLION ‘TONS or Foop GRAINS 


At the end of December 1950, India presented an emergency request to the 
American Government for assistance in obtaining 2 million tons of food grains. 
She did so because of an almost unprecedented combination of natural calamities 
that had befallen her in recent months. Because of earthquakes, floods, un- 
timely rains, cyclones, drought, visitations of locusts, and crop diseases, her 
food situation had become alarmingly grave; production of food grains had 
become reduced by about 6 million tons of the amount required for normal use. 
The entire rice bow] in India was especially hard hit. 

Conditions bordering on famine were fast developing in many areas; it was 
apprehended that acute famine conditions would develop to an even greater 
extent during the coming months unless some immediate relief could be ob- 
tained. 

It was estimated, even in December, that the situation was likely to grow even 
worse because of the widespread failure of seasonal rains. India, therefore, 
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at the end of December was in need of procuring large imports of food grains. 
She is still in need of doing so. 

As a result of this desperate situation India has been endeavoring to obtain 
food grains for the year 1951 from all parts of the world, in addition to the 
quantities she must import, in any event, to serve her normal needs. 

With respect to the imports required to fulfill the 6 million ton deficit: It 
is estimated that India is in process of making arrangements for the purchase 
of a total of about 4 million tons from Canada, Australia, the United States 
of America, Argentina, and possibly other countries. This still leaves a deficit, 
however, of 2 million tons for which other arrangements must still be made 
urgently in order to avert a famine. 

In this connection it should be noted that the necessity to purchase such 
additional large amounts of food grains has already eaten into India’s foreign- 
exchange resources, which are eminently required for her industrial and agri- 
cultural planning, aimed at the raising of her standard of living and at achiev- 
ing the greatest possible degree of self-sufficiency in food production, which 
she had hoped to attain in short order. 

It should be recalled that even before World War II India’s food-grain 
requirements were partly met by imports from such contiguous countries as 
are now unable fully to supply her needs. Since it is quite clear that this is the 
case, and since all other sources of current and potential supply have been 
thoroughly investigated and exhausted, the United States of America is the only 
country from which the additional approximately 2 million tons of food grains 
that are required can now be obtained. 

In order to understand the present emergency in India, one must understand 
the nature of the main crops produced and the time when they are harvested. 
According to an official Indian report: “Speaking generally, the ‘rabi’ crops, 
namely, wheat, barley, and gram, are harvested during the months of March, 
April, and May. The ‘kharif’ crops—maize, jowar, and bajra (millets)—are 
harvested from August to December. Rice is on a different footing. There are 
three crops, the main crop being the winter crop, which is harvested from 
November to January. The summer crop is negligible but the autumn crop 
from September to November represents a considerable portion of the crop in 
the states of Bengal, Assam, Bihar, Orissa, and the Gangetic Valley, which cov- 
ers Uttar Pradesh. In Madras there are three crops, the first being harvested 
from September to January, the second from January to March, and the third 
from April to June. 

“The current food shortage is due to the failure or anticipated failure of these 
three main crops. Droughts occurring in the north and central areas since 
the fourth week of September have caused considerable damage to the ‘kharif’ 
and ‘rabi’ crops. The rice crop in Bihar has been damaged and the standing 
‘rabi’ crop is not satisfactory. In central India rice and millet crops have been 
affected to a great extent in unirrigated areas and the young ‘rabi’ plants in 
many cases have withered away. In the Gangetic Valley, the rice crop has 
been considerably damaged. The germination of ‘rabi’ crops in unirrigated areas 
in this state is unsatisfactory. 

“On the other hand, heavy rains and cyclones during the third week of 
November 1950 caused considerable damage to winter rice in parts of West 
Bengal and Assam. The seriousness of the damage in Assam was aggravated 
by severe earthquakes. Added to these, locust attacks and crop diseases have 
been reported from many areas. ‘These calamities are primarily responsible 
for a reduction in the available supplies of food grains from local production.” 

Thus, the year 1951 has been critical for India. The Indian Government has 
been compelled, as a result of the natural calamities that have befallen her, 
to reduce the ration of food grains from 12 to 9 ounces per day per adult. The 
number of people who come under this scheme of rationing is estimated at about 
125,000,000 in 1951. 

About the middle of 1950 the Government of India reports that it had expected 
to import about 4 million tons of food grains in 1951, not only to increase the 
existing rations, but to build up reserves. However, now, in the light of recent 
disasters, unless the food being sought from this country at this time arrives in 
short order, the Indian Government will not be able to prevent widespread famine 
in the country. 

As President Truman pointed out in his message : 

“The average Indian food consumption is little more than half of our own. 
Grain constitutes more than three-quarters of the Indian diet. India has a large 
and effective rationing system, through which a large portion of the Indian 
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population receives some or all of its necessary food-grain supplies. * * * 


“Some 45 million depend almost entirely upon their Government rations for 
their food-grain supplies. * * * Grain reserves have reached a dangerously 
low point.” 

To judge by the spontaneous reaction of the American people to India’s request 
for assistance in obtaining needed food grains, as expressed through the American 
press, radio, churches, humanitarian and civic groups, as well as through indi- 
vidual communications to Congressmen, the State Department, and the President, 
if the Congress of the United States is truly to reflect public opinion at this time, 
it will promptly authorize a gift of the full 2 million tons of food grains needed 
by India, and without attaching any political “strings.” It will certainly not 
delay the sending of grain by authorizing only a partial shipment at this time, 
and it will make arrangements whereby what is sent will be delivered with the 
utmost speed. 

According to the best expert opinion, America has available the amount of grain 
required to meet India’s emergency request. It is clear that India cannot afford 
the dollars with which to purchase the food grains needed to avoid threatened 
famine conditions, over and above the amount she is purchasing on the open 
market. It is clear that only to give part of the food required at this time would 
retard India’s recovery, would fail to check inflation in India, would delay the 
attaining of greater stability so sorely needed at this crucial moment. It would 
tend to jeopardize the freedom of millions. 


II 


A number of questions have been raised as to whether the Indian Government 
itself is responsible for the present food crisis. 

On this score the facts shouid speak for themselves. 

The plight of India since independence and since partition of India and Pak- 
istan is little understood in this country. We have realized, to be sure, that 
from time to time in the past India has been afflicted by famine. But not only 
has her present food situation been aggrevated by the calamitous events of the 
past year, but she has been confronted by numerous other difficulties as well. 

At precisely the moment when she gained her freedom in 1947, she was faced 
with overwhelming dislocations and shortages in the wake of World War II 
and partition. Following the war serious food shortages existed throughout 
south and southeast Asia. India in particular was affected by these shortages. 
Since India had devalued her rupee, whereas Pakistan had not, serious economic 
disequilibrium resulted. Food previously available within India’s own borders 
had suddenly to be obtained from Pakistan at increased prices. Because of 
shortages, inflation, which had become rampant during World War II, became 
accentuated with all its attendant evils. Because of dollar shortages, it soon 
became obvious that it was impossible for India to buy either needed food or the 
required capital equipment with which to grow it in sufficiently increased quan- 
tities at current prices. Because of border tensions and disturbed world condi- 
tions, India has found it necessary to appropriate approximately half of the 
budget of the central government for military purposes. To complicate mutters 
still further, she habitually suffers from long periods of drought, followed by 
short periods of highly intensive rains; also from soil erosion, shipping and 
transportation difficulties, lack of power and adequate fertilizers, need for im- 
proved irrigation facilities, as well as land and agricultural reforms. In addi- 
tion, millions of refugees have had to be fed and rehabilitated over an extended 
period. 

In addition to problems that have beset her since partition, India continues 
to suffer from her colonial heritage. British Empire economy was based in great 
measure on maintaining what might be called regional economic equilibrium. 
Because of the stress that was laid on producing for export under Empire, India 
relied heavily on importing rice from Burma, for example. Before Indian libera- 
tion and before the dislocations of World War I], undivided India normally im- 
porte an average of one and a half million tons of rice per year from Burma. 

sut after the Japanese occupation of Burma, and then even after Burma’s libera- 

tion, such destruction had occurred within its borders and there was such dis- 
location of labor (since so many Burmese farmers had abandoned their land due 
to the various calamities that had occurred) Indian imports necessarily had to 
be reduced, not from choice but because of prevailing conJitions. 

Now, although planting in Burma has been resumed, India still cannot pro- 
cure from this source the amount of rice she previously obtained. Nor do the 
supplementary imports she can arrange for from Siam, Thailand, Vietnam, and 

80387—5 1|—-——_9 
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China fully support her needs." Which is also true of her imports from Canada, 
Australia, and Argentina. And her dollar shortage accounts for her inability 
at the moment to procure more of what she needs from the United States of 
America without assistance. 


Ill 


As for grain from Pakistan: Because so many food grain areas formerly 
located in India as a whole are now within Pakistan territory, and since Pakistan 
did not devalue her rupee in 1949, whereas India did, the exchange problem 
between the two countries has created great difficulties for India with respect 
to obtaining needed food grains. And not only food grains, but the cotton and 
jute, also needed by India to keep her textile and jute mills running, are now 
largely located in Pakistan, whereas the greater part of the existing mills to 
turn these raw materials into finished products are located in India. 

It is often claimed that because of a So-called trade war between India and 
Pakistan—the result of exchange and other controversies—India is unable to 
solve her present food crisis. It is claimed that if India were to procure sup- 
posedly available grain from Pakistan at this time she could avoid famine. 

But, clearly, even if India were to import all the surplus food that is ever 
available in Pakistan, it still would not solve her present problem, nor is there 
a sufficient surplus available in Pakistan at this moment, to solve her problem. 

It is claimed by some that India has made no effort to procure grains from 
Pakistan since partition. This is not true. The fact is that efforts that have 
been made have been unsuccessful because of a number of factors. According to 
official Indian reports, after negotiations fell through in 1949, India imported 
wheat from other countries, particularly Australia, the landed cost of which, she 
claims, was less than the price asked by Pakistan. A small amount of millets 
was bought by India from Pakistan at the time. 

Up to September 1949, there had been a flow of trade both ways between 
India and Pakistan, and the currencies of the two countries had been exchange- 
able at par. When, at that time, the British pound sterling was devalued 
(September 1949), India, along with most other countries of the sterling bloc, 
decided to follow suit. Since Pakistan decided not to devalue its rupee, if terms 
of both the Indian rupee and other sterling currencies, the Pakistan rupee thereby 
appreciated by nearly 40 percent in respect to devalued currencies. Thus the 
priee of Pakistan products, in terms of both sterling and the Indian rupee, went 
up by approximately 40 percent. 

India, as a result of this state of affairs, felt that payment of such higher 
prices must necessarily adversely affect her economy. (Attempts have been 
made to have the International Monetary Fund come to some decision with 
respect to the Indo-Pakistan currency problem. Thus far no decision has been 
reached.) 7 

As a result of all such factors trade between the two countries has come 
virtually to a standstill. 

According to Indian Government sources, in April 1950, both India an@ 
Pakistan, finding that the stoppage of trade was detrimental to their interests, 
agreed to an exchange of certain commodities, but without interfering with the 
exchange rates. The terms of this agreement were that Pakistan would supply 
40,000,000 maunds of raw jute to India and would receive from India in ex- 
change, through normal trade channels, such other commodities as cotton tex- 
tiles, cotton yarn; mustard oil; tobacco; steel sheet; wheel, tyres and exels: 
timber ; cement ; woolen manufactures. 

This agreement, according to Indian Government official sources, was due to 
expire on July 31, 1950, but as Pakistan was not able to fulfill its part of the 
agreement with regard to supplies of raw jute and for other reasons, the agree- 
ment was extended to September 30, 1950. This agreement contains two notable 
omissions, however. It does not provide for a supply either of raw cotton or 
of wheat by Pakistan to India. These two commodities were left over for sepa- 
rate agreement, 

Further negotiations were undertaken in 1950. However, again, because 
of price considerations, the negotiations fell through. India had meanwhile 


1 Even before partition of India and Pakistan, India was a net importer of food grains. 
Imports were mainly rice from Burma, Thailand, and Indochina. 

? India had expected that when Pakistan joined the International Monetary Fund in 1949, 
the hag — decide on the exchange value of the Pakistan rupee. No decision has been 
made to date. 
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entered into negotiations with other countries to satisfy her requirements of 
wheat, as she felt that she could not accept Pakistan’s terms. 

According to the Indian Government, in the latter part of 1950 India received 
information that all available supplies of wheat in Pakistan had been sold out- 
side India, and that Pakistan was not even able to meet her full commitments 
to Germany and Japan. Accordingly, negotiations were held by India for the 
purchase of 3.75 million tons of food grains from other sources, 

According to the best reports new available, it is believed that any surplus 
grain that may now be available in Pakistan is either already contracted for 
or exists in relatively small quantities compared to the amount needed by India 
to meet her requirements, even before the emergency needs of the present are 
taken into consideration. One can say with all reasonableness that negotiations 
between Pakiston and India have been deadlocked primarly because of devalu- 
ation of the Indian rupee as compared to the nondevaluated Pakiston rupee. 

The Government of India also has examined the possibility of special barter 
deals of good grains with other nearby countries. 

With respect to Burma in particular, the Government of India has requested 
the Burmese Government to make available whatever quantity of rice can be 
spared. India expects to procure from Burma, in response to this request, some 
120,000 tons of rice as well as a limited amount from other nearby countries. 

As for further Indo-Pakistan trade relations, even though the Government 
of India has been aware that no Pakistan wheat has been available from the 
1950 crop, it has continued to @Xplore possibilities of obtaining wheat from 
Pakistan. It is unlikely, however, that wheat will be available from Pakistan 
until the 1951 crop comes to the murket about June. In regard to the new crop, 
the Government of India will endeavor to secure whatever is available at 
mutually acceptable terms, either through private trade, or through the device 
of a new trade agreement. However, since normally Pakistan has no more than 
half a million tons of wheat available tor export in any event, and is certainly 
therefore not in a position to meet india’s full requirements, even without taking 
into consideration the present emergency heed to import 6 million tons of 
food grains, as a result of the natural disasters that have occurred in India 
in recent months, even what may be procured from Pakistan in the near future, 
will not help India’s present plight. 

IV 


India has been accused by some of reducing her production of food grains, and 
of growing cotton and jute instead, in order to boycott the purchase of such 
commodities from Pakistan—conmodities that have hitherto supplied the creater 
part of the needs of India’s cotton textile and jute mills. 

Since the manufacture of jute is one of India’s most important i :dustries, 
earning nearly 45 percent of her dollar exchange, she claims she cia hardly 
afford not to have as much of it available as possible at prices she fee:s she can 
afford to pay. All that India claims to be doing at the moment is to insure a 
reasonable supply of raw material for one of her major industries, since she 
cannot depend upon getting what she requires either from Pakistan or else- 
where. She claims that she is not doing this to harm Pakistan, but merely to 
develop her own economy. She is certainly not doing it to create famine condi- 
tions for herself. For although it is true that acreage under jute and cotton 
in India has been increased, Indian official reports show that this increase is 
negligible when compared with the increase in acreage under food grain 
cultivation. The total cotton acreage, in fact, is only 5 percent of the acreage 
under food grain cultivation and the total jute acreage is only 0.5 percent of 
land under food grain cultivation. Thus the increase which has taken place 
amounts to 0.3 percent of the total food grain acreage for cotton, 0.25 percent 
for jute. The entire amount of new land under cotton and jute cultivation has 
thus increased only by about 1,000,000 acres in 1 year, whereas land under 
food grain cultivation has increased by approximately 6,000,000 acres. The 
increase in food grain cultivation for the last 2 years is 2 percent for rice acreage, 
8.1 percent fer wheat acreage. 

The increase in the acreage of food crops in 1949-50 was mainly in rice, 
wheat, and millet, which are the principal grains for consumption. The increase 
in the acreage of commercial crops was in jute and cotton, whic’) are the 
principal earner of foreign exchange. The target of the Government of India 
has been to attain self-sufficiency in food production by March 31, 1952. This 
target was to be achieved not by diverting part of the area under jute and 
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cotton to food crops but by bringing new land under cultivation and also through 
intensive cultivation of existing acres under food crops. 

The area under rice cultivation during the year 1949-50 was 71.7 million acres, 
which represents a 2 percent increase over the previous year’s total. The area 
under wheat cultivation was 23.6 million acres, which represents an increase of 
&.1 percent of the total acreage. The total area under food crops, including 
millets, maize, barley, and grain for the year 1949-50, was 195.5 million acres, 
which represents an increase of over 3 percent of the 1948-49 total. The area 
under jute cultivation was 1,12 million acres in 1949-50, as against 834,000 acres 
in 1948-49. The area under cotton in 1949-50 was 11.8 million acres, as against 
11.3 million acres in 1948-49. Thus the total increase in the area under cotton 
and jute cultivation for the year 1949-50 was a little under a million acres as 
against an increase in the acreage of food crops of 6 million acres. 

It must be remembered that all land in India is not equally suitable for the 
cultivation either of jute, or of rice and other food grains. Some little is; most 
is not. The level of land, the accessibility of water supply, as well as other 
factors must be taken into account. It does not automatically follow, therefore, 
that merely because additional acreage has been put under jute or cotton, land 
is automatically being denied to the growing of food grains. 

Moreover, since food cultivation in India depends on such factors as seasonal 
rains, drought, poor irrigation, inadequate fertilizer and equipment, it is clear 
that arrangements for improving irrigation, procuring improved equipment and 
fertilizer—plus the initiating of other agricultural and land reforms—must still 
be effected. Clearly the Indian Government has many problems to solve with 
respect to improving agricultural output at this time. But, having set an early 
target for self-sufficiency in food production, it has launched a number of im- 
portant multipurpose projects. To name only the four most important ones: 
Damodar Valley scheme (West Bengal and Bihar), Bkakra Dam (Punjab), 
Hirakud Dam (Orissa) and Tungabhadra project (Madras). These, on com- 
pletion, will bring substantial acreage hitherto lying waste, under cultivation. 

The culturable wasteland in the country at present is estimated at 68 million 
acres ; the new acreage it is hoped to bring under cultivation at 42 million acres. 
Although this will take time, particularly since India does not have the needed 
dollars to procure equipment required, available primarily in America, still if 
food is now given to India, and she can obtain a greater measure of stability, 
there is no reason why she should not increase the yield of food within her own 
borders appreciably within the next few years, to attain greater self-sufficiency, 
hereby reducing her ultimate dependence on imported food. 

The Indian position is that India does not feel herself to be at war with 
Pakistan; moreover, interstate trade, in order to flourish must be of mutual 
benefit. India feels that she cannot go on buying from Pakistan, without Pakis 
tan, in turn, buying from India. Whereas India is not purchasing certain items 
from Pakistan because of the devaluation of the rupee, Pakistan, a former good 
customer of Indian cotton textiles, it is reported by the Indian Government, did 
not buy a single yard from India last year. Pakistan is expanding the number 
of jute and cotton mills within her own borders, despite the existence of such 
mills in India, just as India is increasing its cotton and jute production. 


V 


Another point often brought up at the moment has to do with the charge 
that India could convert more of her sterling balances credited to her in Britain, 
into dollars, if only she wished to do so. However, there are regulations on the 
amount of such blances that India can draw upon in any one year. She can 
draw only at the rate of 35,000,000 pounds per year, or 210,000,000 pounds within 
6 years, from the amount credited to her in Britain. The amount that can be 
drawn is decided upon by agreement between the Governments of India and 
Great Britain. The amount that India can convert into dollars each year 
has usually been fixed by arrangement with the United Kingdom. Decisions on 
such matters are made so that the amount converted into dollars will be kept at 
a reasonable level. Thus, India has not been attempting to press England on the 
use of her sterling balances, which, in turn, has been of great aid to the stability 
of the Commonwealth. But even were we to press India on this question, all that 
India could do would be to pass on our suggestion to Britain, and it would be 
Britain or the Commonwealth that would suffer, in turn, were the number of 
dollars made available to India to be increased. 
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Moreover, just because of the scarcity of her dollar resources, India is care- 
fully not dissipating them, but has set up rigid priorities, with food, machinery, 
drugs, and fertilizers and other essentials topping the list of imports to be pro- 
cured from America with the dollars that she does have. Nor should it be 
forgotten that even with respect to India’s food grain imports from America: she 
imported 27 million dollars’ worth from America in 1949, 66 million in 1950; 
for part of 1951—the entire figures are not yet known at this time—wheat pur- 
chases, as well as coarse grain purchases, approximate 127 million dollars— 
this according to Indian Government figures. 

Essentially the relatively limited foreign-exehange resources available to the 
Indian Government are needed primarily for industrial intensification and agri- 
cultural expansion, so that her standard of living can be raised, and her general 
economy developed. Unless agricultural output, in particular, is increased, 
and immediate assistance, by-way of food grains, is given, famine conditions 
will recur. If it is increased, and no further combination of almost unprece- 
dented natural disasters befall India in the near future, she should surely be 
able to get along on what she can grow herself, plus a reasonable quantity of 
imported food from nearby areas, supplemented perhaps by shipments of 
a controllable nature from further afield. However, for the time -being there 
can be no doubt that just as it is only from America that present requirements of 
food can be obtained, so America is the only country perhaps from which the 
major part of the developmental equipment needed in India can be obtained, 
which raises difficulties at the moment, because of India’s dollar shortage. 

India obviously needs a breathing space in which to develop her economy 
now that she has become an independent nation. Inflationary conditions, caused 
by shortages of all kinds, must be avoided. It must be remembered that the 
Indian Government is attempting to maintain a price ceiling for food grains. 
Certainly nothing should be done to harm this effort. 

It is reliably reported that in many cases even the virtual starvation diet of 
9 ounces that has been introduced in various parts of the country is impos- 
sible to maintain. Even further reductions will be necessary unless America 
sends food grains without delay. 

If we are farsighted we will make food available to the Indian people at once. 
If we do not act swiftly the well-being and economy of India may be affected for 
years to come. And we have the needless deaths of millions on our conscience. 

No private organization in America, or elsewhere, can supply India’s present 
need. The American Government alone can do so. 

It should be remembered that India is one of the major democratic strong- 
holds in the east. It would be shortsighted indeed not to help India solve her 
food problem at this time. There can be no question that there are many 
throughout the east who believe that we have been interested primarily in the 
economic welfare of Europe; that we have shown little sympathy for the dis- 
tress, poverty, misery of Asia. It is felt by many throughout the east that we 
have far too little understanding of the struggle to establish democratic insti- 
tutions and stable economic conditions that is being carried on by millions in 
Asia, who have for so long been under either foreign rule or feudal overlords 
at home. 

Nothing would go so far to relieve a desperate situation, and, at the same 
time, to create mutual trust, as for the American people, through their Congress, 
to act quickly and adequately with respect to India’s present food crisis. Any 
failure to insure provision for the full quota required at once may be highly 
unfortunate. We should give 2,000,000 tons of food grains to India on humani- 
tarian grounds and without politicai strings. 

John C. Bennett, Union Theological Seminary professor, who has been travel- 
ing in India, writes that he has just been “in the midst of a famine area,” where 
“people * * * will literally * * * starve to death,” by the “millions” 
Within the next few months. “Why,” he asks, “is our Government so slow 
* * * about food for India?’ Bishop Leslie Newbijin, of South India, cables: 
“Monsoon failure fourth successive year has created grave situation this area. 
Village conditions already heartbreaking. Will become much worse without 
outside aid. General shipment American supplies will relieve vast human 
misery.” 

These are but two examples of communications pouring into this country from 
leading individuals who are raising their voices quite selflessly in behalf of the 
plight of millions in India. 

The American Emergency Food Committee for India, recently organized to 
support India’s request to the United States Government for assistance in ob- 
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taining 2,000,000 tons of needed food grains, continues to receive similar com- 
munications, as well as resolutions from laaividee! ils and groups throughout the 
Nation, likewise backing India’s request. 

Among groups having taken public positions on the matter are the general 
board of the National Council of Churches of Christ in the United States of 
America, representing approximately 3,000,000 Protestants ; the national board of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, representing 1.600 associations in 48 
States; the American Friends Service Committee; the National Council of 
Catholic Women; the Church Peace Union; the Council for Social Action of the 
Congregational Christian Churches; the National Lutheran Council; the Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission Society: and the division of the overseas mission 
and church extension of the Methodist Church Division of Foreign Missions, 
whose constituents are in most intimate touch with India; the United World 
Federalists; the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
plus a number of other denominational and nonsectarian groups, welfare, civic, 
and humanitarian organizations. 

The American Emergecy Food Committee for Idia (still in process of forma- 
tion), to date, numbers among the members of its executive committee the 
following individuals who have come on the committee in their personal capacity : 

Dorothy Norman, chairman; Clarence Pickett (honorary secretary, American 
Friends Service Committee), honorary chairman; Roger Baldwin: Pearl S. 
Buck (author): Will Clayton (former Under Secretary of State); Gardner 
Cowles (Look Publications) ; Robert Delson (attorney); Herbert J. De Varco 
(attorney); Eileen Egan: Margaret Forsyth (executive secretary, foreign divi- 
sion of the national beard of the YWCA); Dr. Robert Hopkins (Golden Rule 
Foundation) ; Elmore Jackson (American Friends Service Committee) ; Dr. E. 
Stanley Jones (author and long-time missionary in India); Mrs. Albert Lasker 
(social-welfare leader) ; Dr. Henry Smith Lieper (World Council of Churches) ; 
Mrs. Henry Mannix (vice presindent of the International Union of Catholic 
Women's Leagues): James K. Matthews (division of foreign missions of the 
Methodist Church) ; Dalton F. McClelland (executive committee, International 
YMCA): Dr. David Porter: Dr. Josephine Rathbone (professor of education) ; 
Walter Renther (president, United Autobobile Workers) ; Michael Ross (inter- 
national representative, CIO); Dr. Robert Searle (editor of the Protestant 
World); Rusell Stevenson (secretary of the Indian committee of the division 
of foreign missions, National Council of Churches) ; Rt. Rev. Monsignor Edward 
EK, Swanstrom; Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen (president, Union Theological Semi- 
nary): Arnold Vaught (executive secretary of the committee on relief and re- 
habilitation services of the National Council of Churches) ; Richard Walsh (pub- 
lisher); Walter White (National Association for Advancement of Colored 
People) ; Matthew Woll (vice president, AFL). 

Miss Norman. There is one point with regard to the question of 
Indian imports of cotton and food grains that I would like to discuss. 
Yesterday someone read from a Pakistan League pamphlet. In addi- 
tion to repeating inaccurate statements about Indian land under cotton 
and jute cultivation, as opposed to land under food-grain cultiva- 
tion—a subject that has been carefully covered both by United States 
State Department members and others in our Government—the pam- 
phlet contains a misleading statement about the fact that India is no 
longer obtaining cotton from Pakistan that was formerly obtained, 
and that, instead, more cotton is being imported from the United 
States. 

Here are some simple facts. I have no ill will toward anyone in 
connection with all this, but it is true that just as India has been 
atte empting to increase its cotton and jute production—as it is trying 
to increase production in general—so Pakistan, on the other hand, 
has been attempting to build more cotton and jute mills, although 
many cotton and jute mills exist in India, and existed there even before 
partition. Moreover, finished cotton goods that used to be bought 
from India by Pakistan is no longer being bought. 

Therefore, in order to discuss the trade situation between India and 
Pakistan, one must discuss a two-way trade situation. 
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I would like to enter into the record a statement on certain Indian 
imports from America, because yesterday it seemed that there were no 
answers with respect to some of the statements made in the little 
Pakistan League pamphlet. 

I would like to read, if I may, this short statement if it will help to 
clarify matters for you. If, on the other hand, you are no longer 
interested in this point, I shall not take your time. But if you think 
it would be helpful, I could read this short statement, containing some 
facts about why India is buying more cotton from this country than 
from Pakistan. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Proceed. 

Miss Norman (reading) : 

In 1948 India imported $4.8 million worth of cotton and $63.5 million worth 
of food grains and preparation fsem the United States as compared with $68.2 
million worth of cotton and $24.5 million worth of food grains in the first 11 
months of 1950. In 1948-49, for example, India was able to import over 280,000 
bales of cotton from Pakistan and so her imports of cotton during the period 
from the United States was only 2,400 bales. In 1949-50 Pakistan supplied only 
9,200 bales and so India had to import nearly 400,000 bales during the period 
from the United States. From January 1950, not one bale of cotton arrived in 
India from Pakistan. This is primarily due to the Indian Government’s ex- 
change difficulties since devaluation of the Indian rupee in September 1949. 
India’s cotton-textile industry is so important to her economy that she cannot 
afford to starve the industry. Consequently, India had to purchase long-staple 
cotton from the United States. 

Mr. Vorys. Do you mean you are reading a statement from the 
Indian Government ¢ 

Miss Norman. This is a statement prepared by the Indian Govern- 
ment’s American Embassy economic department. [Continuing 
reading : | 

For the year 1950-51 the Indian Government is expecting to buy 320,000 bales 
from the United States. Of this quantity the United States has already allotted 
200,000 bales. Pakistan has reported heavy buying of its cotton by other cus- 
tomers including France, Poland, Japan, and China. No cotton will be available 
from Pakistan to India even in 1950-51 as most of that country’s cotton has al- 
ready been committed by trade agreements with other countries. 

As for the other full report that I am filing with you, it gives the 
facts about all of the other questions that I think have been touched on. 

Now * would like to speak about the psychological background of 
the Indian approach to the matter of asking for aid from America, 
and about why I believe it to be so absolutely important that America 
should do something very constructive, very positive, and very clear 
about group aid, as a result of the great natural catastrophe that has 
occurred in India. 

I was in India last year before the recent combination of natural 
disasters occurred. But it was quite clear even then that India needed 
to reb..ild her industry, to improve her agricultural output, and to 
develop all other aspects of her economy. 

I wondered why extensive aid had not been asked for at the time. 
I found that because of the tremendous sensitivity Indians had devel- 
oped under empire, now, even though they are free, they are 
frightened about getting into another situation in which, precisely in 
order to develop their economy, they may again become dominated 
and feel themselves strangled by some outside power, as in the past. 
I do not believe that one can simply regard this state of affairs coldly 
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and say, “Well, nobody should feel that way about us. Everybody 
should trust us, for we are, in reality, very nice.” 

Indeed, we are so “nice,” and, it seems to me, that we are so generous, 
and we have done such an extraordinary job with respect to Europe 
that it is absolutely imperative that in the light of this dreadful catas- 
trophes that have happened to India, we show her that we do care about 
her fate and that we do not want to dominate her. We must demon- 
strate that we want to help her, and without tying any strings to our 
aid. I believe the American people want to give aid to India. They 
are demonstrating that they are not interested in the political opin- 
ions of a few people in India, but in the well-being of the Indian 
people as a whole—a people that is attempting to establish itself as 
a free nation, in harmony with other free nations throughout the 
world. I believe America is concerned,about the millions in India 
who may starve through no fault of their own if we do not send food 
to them. And I do believe that if we tie any political strings to the 
aid we give, we are going to inculcate destructive suspicion, and for 
absolutely no good reason. As has been said again and again before 
this committee, India now has nothing that she can give us in return 
for the wheat she needs from us. Anything that she will have in the 
future should be sold so that her dollar position, her economic position, 
can be built up. We must never forget that people who feel free, and 
who feel they can stand on their own, can do more to fight for freedom 
than can those who for reasons beyond their control feel subjugated. 

The Indian people are about to go to the polls in perhaps the great- 
est democratic-republican experiment in history. One hundred and 
sixty million people are soon going to go to the polls in India for the 
first time. If there is stability, in India if there is no black market— 
which, of course, an American gift of wheat would break—-then the 
Indian people would not only have a chance to get on their feet, but if 
we had helped them to do so, they will trust us. They will believe 
that we care about them, and that we do not just utter words about 
caring. The positions of Czechoslovakia and Poland at the out- 
break of World War II were brought up to me a thousand times in 
India, by people who said, “Yes, it is all very well to talk about 
caring about other people, and to make treaties on paper, but what 
matters is what is done when the show-down comes. Czechoslovakia 
and Poland, before the Nazi onslaught, thought the West was with 
them. But it did them no good, because help did not come in time.” 
The Indian people at this time are not convinced we care about them. 

Obviously grain is less destructive and less expensive than are guns. 
I think if we were to let down the Indian people at this time, we 
would be doing an equivalent of what happened with respect to 
Czechoslovakia and Poland at the outbreak of World War IT. 

I cannot tell you how important I think it is for the American 
Government to give India 2,000,000 tons of wheat at once—for 
obviously this is too much for any private organization to be able 
to give. I cannot tell you how important I feel it is for our Gov- 
ernment to behave with the utmost trust toward India, because I 
think this would, in turn, create trust in the Indian people toward 
us. If we will only hasten to build up a strong India we will be 
building up a strong bulwark that will become one of our strongest 
allies in the east. 
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I would be very glad to answer any questions. I do not wish to 
take too much of your time. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Thank you, Miss Norman, for that state- 
ment. 

Mr. Gordon. 

Mr. Gorpon. I would like to thank Miss Norman for her very fine 
statement. 

I have no questions at this time. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. Miss Norman, you said the American people want to 
give this. I wonder if the American Emergency Food Committee for 
India conducted any solicitation for private voluntary gifts of funds 
or was carrying on any program at this time. 

Miss Norman. I will tell you exactly what happened. We formed 
the committee in December when India asked for assistance in ob- 
taining food grains from America. Almost everyone on the com- 
mittee, as you can see, belongs to the foremost religious and civic 
organizations in the country. 

Mr. Vorys. Could I interrupt there. In the statement you filed in 
my office you said these people were on your committee in an individual 
and not representative capacity. Is that correct? 

Miss Norman. That is correct, except that you will see, on page 2 
of my written testimony, that a number of the organizations to which 
members of the committee belong have since taken public positions 
on the question of food for India. I was very careful not to commit 
any organizations, but the organizations have committed themselves. 

Now, about the funds for the committee. It is a little embarrassing 
to talk about this because what I have done for the committee has been 
done as a labor of love. I sent out about 10 or 12 telegrams personally 
asking for $100 or more from individuals and I have raised in all, f 
believe, $1,200 from the personal telegrams I sent out. The rest of 
the expenses of the committee I have paid for myself. The expenses 
have involved mainly long-distance calls and preparing and sending 
out very simple fact sheets and other organizational details, and one 
man in New York has paid for the printing of the reports. These 
are all the expenses there have been. We have had no paid lobbyists. 

Mr. Vorys. What I mean is, you raised money to present this to the 
public and Congress but not in order to solicit funds in any way for it. 

Miss Norman. Absolutely not, because everyone on the committee 
believes this aid should be given completely by the American Gov- 
ernment. 

Mrs. Kerry. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Vorys. Yes. 

Mrs. Kety. I believe in yesterday morning’s Times the Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor Swanstrom made a staiement about the amount they 
have sent to India. I believe it is 100,000 pounds of wheat and some 
other item. 

Miss Norman. I do not recall what else it was that was given. 

Mrs. Ketiy. That is one organization on this list that has given 
and I presume many others have. 

Miss Norman. You see Monsignor Swanstrom is on our committee as 
an individual. But I think the gift you refer to was made through the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference or some comparable group. 
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That gift, however, has nothing to do with our committee. Mon- 
signor Swanstrom hi appens to be on our committee as an individual. 

There is another organization in California which is also quite 
separate, that is sending a few items to India. However, all such pri- 
vate gifts are too small to supply what is needed at this time. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. Carnanan. No questions. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Bouron. No questions. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mr. Burleson. 

Mr. Burieson. No questions. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Miss Norman, the argument you present in your second 
paragraph is somewhat different from the argument he -eages in 
your third paragraph on page 3. I wish you ‘would « ‘larify which 
of those you think is the controlling one. On page 1 you put in “on 
humanitarian grounds,” but on page 3 you say, “what is needed at this 
moment is the stability of those who still have an opportunity to 
safeguard their freedom.” 

You will agree those are two quite different reasons ? 

Miss Norman. No; I do not believe so, sir. I take a very broad 
view of the word “humanitarian.” I include, when I use that word, 
the need to preserve freedom—lI mean the basic necessity to preserve 
freedom in this world is involved in my use of the word. I do not 
niean that one simply gives food when one is being bee! wai 
The presence of food inevitably affects stability. Humanitarianism, 
it, seems to me—the great humanistic tradition—is concerned with 
making it possible for “people to be free. 

Mr. Jupp. Of course, food is essential to stability, there is no 
question about that. 

Miss Norman. That is what I feel. I would say that when I speak 
of both stability and humanitarianism there is no contradiction in- 
volved. 

Mr. Jupp. We took an oath here to defend the United States of 
America against all enemies, foreign and domestic. Therefore, our 
first obligation has to be to prevent the development of situations 
which can threaten our security by encouraging development of 
enemies, foreign or domestic. I think that is the imperative reason 
for this bill. I think it is a complete distortion of our form of gov- 
ernment to suggest that it should or can operate on just humanitarian 
grounds. Individuals can with their own money. You say all these 
wealthy people on your lists are anxious for our Government to give 
this aid, but you had a hard time raising $1,200 from them. 

Miss Norman. No, I do not think that is a fair interpretation of 
what I said. 

Mr. Jupp. They are anxious to do it with other people’s money. 

Miss Norman. The organizations I have mentioned represent mil- 
lions of people. Those who favor Government aid for India are will- 
ing that their own taxes be used for this purpose. They do not want 
to give aid privately because they know that what is needed is too 
great to be given by private sources, sir. We have had meetings and 
meetings on the subject. I wish I could express to vou how deeply 
people feel that our Government has a particular role to perform at 
this time. I believe it was Mr. Thorp who responded to one of your 
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questions by saying that in his best judgment it was most important 
that the American Government make a direct gift to India at this 
time and without asking anything in return, without seeking any 
immediate quid pro quo. 

Mr. Jupp. I did not say anything about quid pro quo. I said we 
wanted India to be free. That is imperative, I think, to our own 
security, just,as it is imperative to our security that China be free and 
independent. Not necessarily have our kind of government or hold 
our type of views, or even be as good for the people of the country 
as we would like. Those are desirable ends but not imperative from 
the standpoint of the security of the United States. 

The independence of India and preventing its resources and man- 
power and strategic location from coming under the control of an 
enemy of the United States constitute one of the major factors in our 
own survival. But I think it ought to be put strictly on that basis 
even by these people you represent. If, as you say, they want to give 
from their own taxes let them give voluntarily for humanitarian 
purposes. They should not ask us to take the taxes of other people 
who may not want to give from their taxes for this purpose. 

Miss Norman. May I say that there are certain things that one can 
say ina room likethis. I spoke of “self-interest” or “enlightened self- 
interest.” I think diplomacy is important, however, too. It is not 
always possible to say everything out loud, in public statements. I 
think what is important at the moment is for the American Govern- 
ment to make a gift in the most generous spirit. We all know that 
the world is one, and that the interests of India and America are inter- 
dependent. But the important thing right now is to create trust and 
to perform a positive act. 

Mr. Jupp. If I may interrupt, you are not talking to the questions 
Ihave raised. I have not mentioned anything about strings. I think 
it is unfortunate that groups like your own and some Government 
agencies are always bringing in the talk about humanitarianism when 
there is no necessity of it. It makes it so much harder to get the legis- 
lation through. You are throwing up one of the greatest possible 
obstacles to the passage of your legislation by putting it on grounds 
which I do not believe our Government would be justified in taking, 
instead of hammering away at the grounds upon which I think we 
ought to pass it—world peace and our own security. 

Miss Norman. But you believe we ought to pass it. 

Mr. Jupp. Certainly I do. I want you to help its passage instead 
of harming it. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketiy. No questions. 

Mr. Barrier (presiding). Mr. Javits. 

Mr. Javirs. Just to recapitulate, I understand you to say then that 
a public appeal for funds will not work. Is it because this is so big 
and has to be done so fast? In other words, Bundles for Britain and 
the Freedom Train approach will not work. 

Miss Norman. There is not sufficient time and the job is too great. 
Also the American Government will reap much benefit in the long run 
from making a gift to India at this time. 

.Mr. Javirs. May I say I agree with Dr. Judd that the foundation of 
this legislation must be its influence on the continuance of constitu- 
tional government in India and keeping it in the column of the free 
peoples. 
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May I say also, as to the views of Mr. Reece and those who think 
like him, that while I do not see that our suffering in Korea is due to 
India, I believe we should hear that point of view because it is enter- 
tained by a great many Americans. 

Mr. Batre (presiding). Mr. Reece. 

Mr. Reece. No questions. 

Mr. Battie (presiding). Thank you very much, Miss Norman. 

Congressman Bill Lantaff, of Florida, is next on the program if he 
will come forward. 

Is David Keyser, secretary to Hon. Charles Kersten, of Wisconsin, 
here ? 

Mr. Kryser. Yes. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Do you have a statement to put in the 
record for the Congressman ¢ 

Mr. Keyser. Yes; I do, and I would like to say a word for just 
a minute or two on it. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Very well. We will hear you a little later 
then. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BILL LANTAFF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Lantarr. I appreciate being permitted to appear before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives to discuss 
briefly with you my thoughts pertaining to the proposed gift to 
India of 2 million tons of food grains. 

At the outset, let me say that I have formed certain conclusions about 
this proposal which I believe should be stated now, so that there can 
be no misunderstanding of my ultimate objective: 

The people of India will be confronted with a famine during 1951 
unless they receive 2 million tons of food grains. 

2. The people of India should be furnished the needed grain so that 
famine can be averted. 

If the entire burden of furnishing this food grain is to fall 
on the United States, and if it be found by the committee that India 
is unable to pay therefor either in cash or strategic materials needed 
by this country, then it would be better to make a gift of the needed 
foodstuffs, rather than a loan, because enmity and ill-feeling would 
eventually result should India be forced to repay us. 

t. While America has always been regarded as a great humanitarian 
Nation, nevertheless, the American taxpayer is so burdened today, 
that the ability of the American taxpayer to bear this additional bur- 
den must be considered in conjunction with the needs of India. 

A gift of 2 million tons of food grains to India will offend Pakis- 
tan, and whereas Pakistan has been with notable regularity on our 
side in the United Nations, India and Prime Minister Nehru have 
consistently sided with and advanced the cause of the Chinese Com- 
munists. 

Much can be said about the fact that the plight of the Indian people 
has been brought about because of India’s “coid war” and resultant 
trade difficulties with Pakistan: While this does not obviate the need 
of the Indian people for food, nevertheless, we should consider this 
background in our approach to the problem. Pakistan, which for- 
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merly was a part of India, is largely agricultural. Because of religious 
difficulties the two countries were partitioned in 1947 at the time they 
were granted independence by Great Britain. India, of course, re- 
sented losing the Pakistan area, but some feeling existed that the 
country would not be able to survive as an independent nation, and 
would eventually fall back into the hands of India. 

Since March of 1950, India has maintained a large concentration 
of troops on the border of Pakistan, and an Indian army of consider- 
able strength occupies a portion of Kashmir. These forces hold a 
large area of that state in order to prevent, or render impossible, the 
conduct of a free and impartial plebiscite to ascertain the political 
wishes of the people of that state. Because of these border tensions 
and disturbed world conditions, India has appropriated approxi- 
mately half of its annual budget for military purposes, 

Pakistan is the main source of jute for the entire orld and has 
always supplied cotton for Indian industries. Since 1947, the Gov- 
ernment of India has devoted additional acreage to the production of 
jute and cotton, so that it would not ve dependent on Pakistan for 
these products, and India’s Minister of Food and Agriculture is re- 
ported to have said on January 7, 1951, that India has lost 900,000 
tons of food in 1950 due to a diversion of the country’s food grain lands 
to jute and cotton. The Indian Embassy on November 30, 1950, an- 
nunced that the area devoted to jute and cotton will be increased by 
1 million acres, land which could have been utilized for wheat or 
other food crops. 

Some say that it is impossible for India to trade with Pakistan be- 
cause of the exchange problem between the two countries. All of 
us know that India devalued the rupee in 1949, whereas Pakistan did 
not, thus appreciating the Pakistan rupee by nearly 40 percent, in 
respect to devalued currency. Thus, the price of Pakistan products 
in terms of both sterling and Indian rupees went up by approximately 
40 percent. However, in 1949 Pakistan offered 600,000 tons of surplus 
wheat to India for 135g rupees per maund. A maund is a unit of 
weight equivalent to 82 pounds. Notwithstanding this offer from 
Pakistan, India purchased needed wheat from Australia at 1534 rupees 
and from Argentina at 1614 rupees. 

Today, it is reported that Pakistan has 350,000 tons of rice which 
India, a rice-consuming country, needs and can buy. Furthermore, it 
is expected that when the wheat crop is harvested in May, Pakistan 
will have available for sale to India, approximately 150,000 tons of 
wheat. But instead of buying from a neighboring surplus area, India 
obviously prefers to strangle Pakistan’s economy by converting lands 
that could be used for food production to jute and cotton. The Indian 
people are now being called upon to bear the consequences of this 
policy. 

Again, I repeat, that the premise must be kept in mind in consid- 
ering this problem, that thousands of Indian people will die for lack 
of food this year, and every effort must be made to help these unfor- 
tunate people. Human beings, wherever they be, must be saved from 
starvation and famine. In my opinion it would be a grave mistake 
for Congress in any way to connect the question of aid for the people 
of India with Prime Minister Nehru’s attitude toward Korea. How- 
ever unrealistic that attitude may be in our eyes, hunger and politics 
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do not mix, and any attempt to associate them would harm the United 
States throughout all of Asia. 

But the thing that troubles me, in connection with this proposal, is 
the feeling that we Americans are being blackjacked into being hu- 
manitarians on the theory that we will lose friends if we taxpayers do 
not foot the bill. Why is it that the American taxpayer is continually 
called upon to help the unfortunate people in every country? Surely 
our first duty must be to our own people—those citizens of ours who 
are caught today between rising taxes and the high cost of living. 

This proposal will cost our people 190 million dollars, and the time 
has come for a thorough examination of every expenditure, as it is 
the only way to defeat an enemy that hopes our extravagances will 
destroy us. Our economy must bulwark our arms and must be kept 
stable. 

With these thoughts in mind, I cannot help but resent the conclu- 
sion that we will lose friends in the world unless we approve this 
proposal. 

If the members of the United Nations sincerely want to help the 
peoples of the world to live a better life, then why cannot they too 
exhibit a little brotherly love—just a small bit of humanitarianism 
insofar as the people of India are concerned / 

The Grain Bulletin of the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations, dated January 1949, shows the following coun- 
tries, among others, to be exporters of wheat flour and rye: Russia, 
Canada, Argentina, Turkey, Ethiopia, and Australia. To that list 
may be added: Pakistan, North Africa, and some of the Danube 
countries. 

The same bulletin shows the following countries to be exporters of 
inaize, barley, and oats: Denmark, Rumania, Russia, Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Turkey, Iran and Iraq, British West Africa, French 
North Africa, and Australia. 

China, French Indochina, Burma, and Indonesia are great rice- 
growing countries. 

These facts are cited merely to point out that other nations, besides 
the United States, are exporters of food grains. 

I therefore propose that we introduce into the United Nations a 
resolution recognizing the immediate need of the Indian people for 
food grains to prevent famine, and calling on all nations of the world 
to join with us in a great humanitarian cause to provide relief for 
these unfortunate world brothers. Anticipating the ready approval 
of the United Nations, we can offer to advance to that body in fur- 
therance of such a cause, and as evidence of our good faith, such food 
grains as are needed by April 1 to avert a famine. 

Should such a resolution be adopted in the United Nations, and 
should such mutual aid be furnished by the United Nations, on a 
formula to be agreed upon, then the American people will still have 
shown the humanitarianism for which this country has always been 
known, and yet the American taxpayer will be saved the onus of 
carrying the entire burden of the suffering world. 

Should Russia and her satellites refuse to participate in such a 
plan, what position will they be in, insofar as the people of India 
are concerned? It has been said by some that if we do not furnish 
this wheat that Russia will step in and do so. Well, this is a good 
opportunity to turn the tables, in effect, and call the Communist bluff. 
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Russia, China, and the satellites will either have to “putup or shutup” 
as far as the suffering people of Asia are concerned. 

The American taxpayer has everything to gain and nothing to lose 
by pursuing this proposal and we must remember that we have 
bought few friends for the billions we have spent in foreign aid. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Thank you, Congressman Lantaff. 

My idea, offhand, is that your statement may raise quite a few 
questions and I am wonder ing if it would be possible for you to come 
back at a later time for the committee to ask you questions. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Yes. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). We will notify you about the time to 
come back so that we may proceed with the questioning. 

George D. Green, President of the Southern States Bag Co. will 
be heard at this time. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. GREEN, PRESIDENT, SOUTHERN STATES 
BAG CO. 


Mr. Green. We are importers of burlap and manufacturers of 
bags. 

India has progressively built up her export duties. She has done 
that on four occasions. She either condones or—as Mr. Singh will 
probably admit—lets a commodity which is badly needed, a strategic 
material, burlap, come into this country and build up market prices 
that is costing the farmers of this country about $5,000,000 a month. 
I think India should take some steps to do something about the import 
duty which has been increased four times. I think India in her barter- 
ing with the Argentine for wheat, has nite “n this country second place. 
We attempt to ‘do business with India | ry cable every day. I think 
India should assure us of the supply of burlap we need in this 
country. I cannot speak for the Army as to definite requirements bui 
as a manufacturer | can say that we have not gotten 25 percent of 
our requirements for shipping early Florida crops such as potatoes, 
fertilizers, insecticides, and other things that were packaged in 
burlap. 

I do not believe that any of us have any desire to be anything but 
humanitarian in our aspects. That was pointed out by the charming 
lady a few moments ago. 

1 do think that through our State Department and you gentlemen 
of Congress, you should see to it that through our State Department 
or some Government agency, that we are assured of were supplies. We 
should be reassured that those people who are high in India in the 
Hindu regime, in the Government of India, are not necessarily making 
so many millions of dollars in a black market whereby burlap is 
purchased at a selling price in India and brought to this country and 
sold at an exorbitant price. 

I would like to say furthermore that I think the United States Army 
has been the principal contributor in purchasing that burlap. I would 
like to reiter ts that Tam a Reserve officer of the United States Army 
and I see no alternative whereby the United States Army, the Corps 
of Engineers could do anything but buy this burlap, which is resold 
in this country at prices far in excess of the ceiling prices of India. 

Furthermore, I think that I can state that packaging materials, 
whether they be cotton, burlap, or paper are going to be in far greater 
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demand than we can conceivably supply from our own resources. 
We do not have those supplies. They are not available in cotton, 
paper, burlap, or jute. 

I have consented to come here and this afternoon I meet with a 
committee on textile bags, of the National Production Authority. Mr. 
Thurston will ask us how we can increase production. We cannot tell 
Mr. Thurston anything until we hear what India says about releasing 
the millions of yards of burlap that she has built up in her resources 


to date. 

I would like to make one more comment and reiterate that if India 
needs food, I do not think this bill should be tied in with any strings. 
I feel that this should be given to India without any restrictions as to 


7 trade agreement. 
Ly purpose, gentlemen, in appearing before you is to ask that you, 


as our representatives, do something ‘about the situation of India’s 
increased export duties, even as badly as she needs American dollars. 
Approximately 60 percent of her dollar income is from the export 
duties of jute or burlap or hessian cloth. They should assure us that 
we will have supplies for agricultural needs and for the needs of our 


defense. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barris (presiding). Thank you, Mr. Green. Do you have a 
written statement for the record ? 

Mr. Green. I havea statistical statement here. 

Mr. Battie (presiding). Do you want to put it in the record ¢ 

Mr. GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Without objection this statement will be 


included in the record. 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


WHILE INpDIA ASKS FOR 190 MILLION DOLLAR WHEAT GIFT, SHE UNFAIRLY TAXES 
AMERICA 54%, MILLION DOLLARS MONTHLY ON BURLAP 


India’s current request of our Nation for 2 million long tons of wheat (about 
75 million bushels, costing 190 million dollars) calls for a look at the record of 
India’s present trade with the United States, in which she appears to be arbi- 
trarily and unfairly taxing the American economy at the rate of 544 million 
dollars per month. Some of this may be partly due to misunderstanding by 
Indian officials, but, in any case, the present situation presents an opportunity 
for our Government, threugh the State Department, to clarify the situation. 

This memorandum covers briefly the following points: 

(a) India depends on burlap sales to the United States for 60 percent of her 
dollar earnings ; and the United States has an important need for this burlap for 
carrying the bulk of her agricultural products and for military items. 

(0) India is unfairly imposing an exorbitant export duty on her burlap sales 
to the United States under the mistaken impression that the great bulk of burlap 
used in the United States is moving at abnormally higher prices, permitting her 
as a supplier to share in these supposed higher prices. 

(c) India can be assured now that the General Price Ceiling Order in this 
country freezes present margins for resale of burlap; and India should turn to 
the improvement of our own controls so that all her burlap is sold at current 
Indian ceiling and export duty levels. 

(d) India’s obtaining of more dollar earnings must depend on increased pro- 
duction of burlap and not on unfair levies on the present insufficient supplies of 
burlap flowing to this country. 

(e) India should be urged to resume its jute purchases with Pakistan as a 
direct means toward more burlap production; and the currently proposed United 
States gift of wheat to India should not be considered an approval by our coun- 
try of India’s stand against trading with Pakistan. 

The facts relating to each of the above points are as follows: 
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IMPORTANCE OF BURLAP TO INDIA AND THE UNITED STATES 


The weaving of burlap from raw jute represents the largest industry in India. 
Burlap is vital to India’s commerce, producing 60 percent of India’s total dollar 


earnings. 
American bag manufacturers and industrial users have consumbed the follow- 


ing volume of burlap for the past few years: 


[In millions of yards] 


Cut up into In piece Total yard- 
bags goods age 


818. ! 819.6 
940. 2 1, 032. 4 
&30. 994.1 
700. : 5. 88, 5 
620.3 794.9 
589. ! 800, 5 


1 WPB restriction on use of burlap except for agriculture bags. 


The major uses are for agricultural bags. For example, burlap bags in 1949 
were used for the following products, percentagewise : 
Percent 

I i iscansisaiteinecceiminbeainiaiane 36.8 
RE EERIE AEE a Cone anor 21.8 
Meals (corn, soya, cottonseed, etc.) aceemhes : = 7. 
Beans, flour, grain, rice, peas, seeds_-_- 15. 
Miscellaneous products__._.--------~-~- 18. 


Total ; . 100.0 
Therefore, any increase in cost of burlap reflects a direct increase in the cost 
of marketing agricultural products. 

Traditionally, the bulk of jute from which burlap is woven is grown in the 
area now known as Pakistan. Political differences between India and Pakistan 
have resulted in a scarcity of burlap for the past 3 years. World demand for 
the insufficient supply of burlap caused prices to rise. Although India placed 
price ceilings on burlap sales in her country to keep down inflation there, she 
sought some means to capture for herself the extra profits she believed were 
being made on the resale of her exported burlap in other countries. She hit 
upon the device of an export duty. 


THE UNFAIR AND EXORBITANT EXPORT DUTY 


India had had a nominal export duty for many years, sufficient to bring revenue 
to the Government to cover port expenses, etc. Beginning with November 29, 
1946, she began to increase this export duty at quick intervals. A table of these 
increases follows: 





Indian Cents per 


Dates = pound of 
nineteen | burlap 


32 0. 331 


57 





Cf Re eae ah F Shatin, OL A 
From Nov. 29, 1946 to Sept. 28, 194 EE RN ee 80 7 
From Sept. 28, 1949 to Oct. 24, 1950 req 350 3.3 
From Oct. 24 to Nov. 20, 1950 aes 750 1 

9 


8 ae EL ae Sea ESSE A ae 1, 500 
| 


India’s claim for increasing her export duty is that the spot market prices in 
the United States for the resale of this burlap reflects much more than the tra- 
ditional margins between (a) the Indian sales prices in Calcutta, and (b) im- 
porters’ prices in New York. India has refused to believe that the New York 
spot prices represent only a very small part of the burlap imported each month 
and, in fact, constituted in large measure the sales by certain Indian consignees 
as a means of violating their own Calcutta ceilings. 

80387—51 10 
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The great bulk of burlap that American bag manufacturers buy is bought 
directly in India at the Calcutta ceilings and the burlap bags sold here at prices 
only reflecting the normal mark-up. 

Therefore, in seeking to capture the profit actually occurring with a very 
small volume of burlap sales, India has really insposed an export duty that 
spreads a heavy penalty upon all burlap purchases—an increased cost that, unless 
soon corrected, may be ruinous to the whole burlap bag manufacturing industry 
in the United States that employs well over 20,000 people. 

But even more important than the threatened extinction of an industry that 
must fight to keep its product competitive with other containers, India’s action 
in effect imposes a heavy tax on all the American people. For example, let us 
see how the increasing export duties have caused the cost per thousand yards 
of the commonly used 40-inch 10-ounce burlap construction to rise: 

Per thousand yards 
__* . eae 2 a $2. 07 
Rs 80 ad : ee, es —- epicedae: ee 
Rs 350_ . ewe sai ; ee ee 
Rs 750__- : — . p srentpneniniin ay 
ma: 1560... . . bese eae . sence 8900 
The current Indian export duty adds the following cost to the bag the farmer 
pays for: 

| 

India’s duty 


| per thousand 
bags 


3f-inch, 12-ounce $112. 00 


109-pound bean 
90. 


100-pound eottonseed meal 40-inch, 8-ounce 
100-pound feed do 

200-pound fertilizer 40-inch, 10-ounce 
120-pound grain do 

100-pound potato 40-inch, 744-ounce 
109-pound rice 36-inch, 12-ounce 


These products account for over 73 percent of the total burlap-bag volume, and 
are estimated to amount to $4,300,000 per month on the current volume. 

To show the effect on the volume of burlap used, and comparing the old rate 
of export duty with the gradually increasing rates, the cost to the American 
economy is better than $17,677,000 during the past 7 months. The following is 
a weighted average of dollars per thousand yards on the goods shipped out of 
Calcutta : 


August 1950 
September 1950 
October 1950 


November 1950 


December 1950 
January 1951 


™) (wu) 
5.0 
Total 293, 000 
The cost to Ameriea had the duty remained constant with 

in effect during 1949 


Total increase 


1 On 34 of total yardage 
2 On \% of total yardage. 


Furthermore, India is now threatening to increase the export duty adding 
another 1,000 to 1,500 rupees to make up the difference between her ceiling 
price and the prices that are being quoted on the spot market in this country. It 
is evident that this would add another $5,000,000 plus per month to the American 
farmer and the public. 
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In the addition to the above, it should also be noted that this “New York spot 
market” represents in many cases the sales by brokers of small quantities sold 
to industrial users whose end product is affected very little by the cost of goods. 
The major sale of agricultural bags have been substantially lower than the 
spot market and consistent with India’s prices. 


INDIAN AND UNITED STATES GOVERN MENTAL CONTROLS 


Any future inerease of export duties by India is even less justified than 
before—now with the existence of the general freeze on prices in this country. 
India now has assurance that even if there be still higher demand for burlap 
here—by reason of the scarcity already outlined—this will not cause the burlap 
to be sold at higher prices. 

India should logically and fairly now turn to the improvement of her own 
controls and seek to assure the United States of an adequate supply each month. 

India’s Government allocated burlap to American manufacturers for 4 out of 
the past 6 months in the following value: 

Yards 
August —_- aoe ae eabklesusee : ee 
September ; volt rare ._.._ 40,600, 000 
October (free) 45, 800, 000 
November (free) 3, 500, 000 
December : f SRE ‘ i7, TOO, OOO 
January —-_- : : a 7, 900, 000 


Roughly 10 to 15 percent of the allocated goods was never offered to the 
American importer for August, September, December, and January, and this 
plus better than 60 percent of the huge November shipment got into the hands 
of Indian speculators or what India has called the black market. If this volume 
of goods had flowed into the normal trade channels much of the shortage here 
could have been alleviated and the spot prices would have been on consistent 
levels with India’s ceiling. The average need for burlap in this country averages 
about 78 and S80 million yards per month. It is evident that the supply coming 
to us during the past 6 months has been far from adequate and would naturally 
tend to put a premium on scarce supplies. 

India has for several years past, and is currently making barter deals “burlap 
for grain” with the Argentine. These barter deals have resulted in the Govy- 
ernment of India issuing must priorities orders to the jute mills for burlap 
at such late dates that they took goods sold on firm contract to American im- 
porters. The jute mills in turn canceled American contracts which has added 
almost unsolvable complications to the burlap trade in this country. 


INDIA EMERGENCY FOOD ACT OF 1951 


With reference to the humanitarian principles of this proposed act, the burlap- 
bag industry is in full accord. However, it is understood that House bill, H. R. 
2698, which was introduced on February 15, 1951, by a bipartisan group of Rep- 
resentatives, contains section 4 (e) providing that India may not receive wheat 
unless she does a number of things, one of these being: “to take all appropriate 
reasures to reduce its needs for assistance; to encourage increased production 
and distribution of foodstuffs within India; and to lessen the danger of similar 
future emergencies” (Senate bill, S. 872, is understood to be identical in lan- 
guage). 

In connection with this provision and in light of the facts above reviewed, 
it would seem little enough for the United States to ask assurance from India 
that she discontinue the practice of raising her export duty at least any further. 
In summary, we would submit that— 

(1) India’s obtaining of more dollar earnings must depend on increased 
production of burlap and not on unfair levies on present insufficient supplies 
of burlap flowing to this country. 

(Nore.—As seen by the attached chart, India has increased her huge 
burlap dollar earnings 50 percent merely by raising her export duty.) 

(2) India should be urged to resume its jute purchases with Pakistan as 
a direct means toward more burlap production, and the United States cur- 
rently proposed gift of wheat to India should not be considered an approval 
by our country of India’s stand against trading with Pakistan. 

1 Direct allotments were suspended for October and November with the result that October 
Shipments began to move in speculative channels and better than 60 percent of November 
goods followed this channel. 
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Calcutta export duty, as affecting landed freight on board, United States, at 
Calcutta ceiling base 


pmaners per long ton] 





Duty A Duty to | Duty to Duty to 
Calcutta § | 1946, 32 Sept. 28, | Oct, 24, | Nov. 20, 
with nO | punees per | 1949, 80 | 1950, 350 | 1950, 750 
duty . =" | rupees | rupees | rupees 

| | | 


A 
| 
| 


| Ceiling in | 








Cents per pound : } 0. 0033125 | 0.00757 | 0.033125 | 
40-inch, 7}4-ounce: ! | | 
Duty per yard___- _ | . 155 . 35 
Price per yard. ._...._- . 50 | 10.65 | 10. 85 | 
40-inch, 8-ounce: ? | 
Duty per yard..........- | . 166 . 40 1. 65 | 
Price per yard os } 11. 20 11. 45 12.70 | 
40-inch, 10 ounce: ? | 
Duty per yard__....... 207 | 
Price per yard 3. § 14. 00 
36-inch, 12 ounce: * | 
Duty per yard_....---- | 223 
Price per yard wae 55 14. 75 


1. 55 | 
12.05 | 


2. 05 
15.85 | 


. 25 
16. 80 








1 469 pounds per thousand yards. 
2500 pounds per thousand yards. 

3625 pouuds per thousand yards. 
4675 pounds per thousand yards. 
5 Landed United States port. 

1 Indian rupee =$0,212 U.S 

1,500 Indian rupees = $318. 

2,240 pounds X$0.142=$318 per ton. 


The following rupee export duty figured at exchange rate of 21.2 cents per rupee on 2,240 pounds: 
Per pound 


32 rupees 0. 003313 
80 rupees 

350 rupees. 

750 rupees. . ... 

1,500 rupees.....- 


Mr. Barrie (presiding). Are there any questions? 

Mr. Gordon—— 

Mr. Gorpon. No questions. 

Mr Barrie (presiding). Mr. Carnahan 

Mr. Carnanan. No question. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding) Mr. Javits 

Mr. Javits. No questions. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mr. Herter 

Mr. Herrer. No questions. 

Mr. Battie (presiding). Thank you, very much. I believe we have 
no questions at this time. 

Now Mr. Keyser, please make your brief remarks and place the 
statement of the Congressman in the record. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN, PRESENTED BY 


DAVID KEYSER 


Mr. Kryser. I would like to read Mr. Kersten’s statement in the 
record, one which appeared in the Congressional Record February 20. 
He wanted to appear here himself but could not because of a speaking 
engagement. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of helping the people of India to get the 
grain they need to avert starvation. The President urges that no 
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political strings be attached to it. With this I agree. Under the 
circumstances, it is our duty to make this food available. 

The question arises, however, should it be a virtual gift or should we 
ascertain whether India is in a position to pay for this grain. If she 
is not, then considerations of humanity should prevail. 

But I find substantial evidence that India is in a position to pay 
without impairing its dollar reserve or disrupting its economy. 

Three ways that India can pay for this grain are: 

1. By sale to us of thorium and uranium. 

2. Payment in blocked British sterling in India’s account in 
London. 

3. Payment from the vast wealth hoarded by India’s Princes. 

This would mean a saving of 190 millions to the American people 
with no injury to the people of India. 

There is also danger that we may antagonize friendly Pakistan if 
we pass this bill as it stands. 

Now as to the thorium and uranium, the raw materials for atomic 
energy. It is true that part of India’s people must have grain to live. 
But I submit that the United States has to maintain its lead in stock- 
piling atomic materials in order for our entire country and the free 
world, including India, to survive. I understand the Atomic Energy 
Commission has ascertained that India is the world’s greatest source 
of the fissionable metal thorium. The beach sands of Travancore 
used to be exported to this country for the extraction of thorium and 
other minerals called rare earths. 

But since 1946 India has had an embargo on the exportation of 
thorium. They have been extracting the rare earths, but stockpiling 
the thorium ore, although the Atomic Energy Commission says that 
the United States is very anxious to increase its stockpile of thorium. 
A small percentage of uranium is also in this ore. 

Since India is not deriving any revenue from this thorium, but is 
merely sitting on it, is there any good reason why they should not 
trade us thorium for grain? Since thorium is one of the two ele- 
ments from which atomic weapons can be made, it is obvious that the 
strategic importance of such an arrangement would even outweigh 
the economic side of if. 

During the last war this country engaged in what was called “pre- 
clusive buying” in neutral countries in order to deny strategic mate- 
rials to the enemy. Would it not be very reassuring if in return for 
the 2 million tons of grain that we are going to furnish at India’s 
behest, this vital stockpile of thorium were made available to the 
United States, and thus unavailable for purchase or seizure by Soviet 
Russia or Soviet China? 

In addition to this great thorium supply, India is reported to have 
found uranium ore in two different localities during the past 6 months. 
The Indian geologists have been reported in the press as saying that 
these two uranium discoveries are of large extent and of workable 
quality. The Atomic Energy Commission does not know how impor- 
tant these uranium strikes may be. I suggest that it would be a very 
handsome thing on the part of India if she would offer this country a 
long-term agreement to explore, develop, and buy this uranium, if 
it turns out to be a significant source of supply. 

In favoring the supplying of grain to India, I am thinking of the 
best interests of the Indian people. And in suggesting that there 
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should be a simultaneous offer by India to supply us with atomic ma- 
terials, I am thinking of the best interests of the American people, 
which, after all, is the main thing that our constituents elected us to do. 

My inquiries also indicate that India could pay, if we asked her to, 
in ‘blocked British pounds. The so-called blocked sterling balance 
that India has in London is the result of the very large profits that 
India earned during the war by furnishing Great Britain materials 
and services. At the end of the war India had a balance of 1,200,000,- 
000 pounds in blocked sterling. At the present time she still holds 619 
million pounds, or some $1,700,000,000 according to the British In- 
formation Service. About a third of this is obligated to the Colombo 
plan under which it will be used during the next 6 years for building 
up India’s production. 

This leaves more than a billion dollars worth of blocked sterling, at 
current exchange rates, part of which could be used to pay the United 
States for this grain. The State Department. I understand, feels that 
there is no question but that we could make good use of blocked 
sterling in the future. It might be that we could not use it im- 
mediately for fear of upsetting the British economy, but it could be 
used eventually, by agreement with Britain, for the construction of air 
bases in sterling area nations, and in many other ways. Please note 
that this would save the United States $190 million in future expendi- 
tures which otherwise would have to be appropriated by the Congress, 
and eventually paid by every American taxpayer. At the same time it 
would not cost India any of its dollar exchange, and it would not cost 
India any sterling that under present arrangements can be used in the 
next 6 years. 

The third way in which India could pay for this 2 million tons of 
grain is by borrowing or taxing the amount of money required away 
from its fabulously wealthy citizens, the Indian Princes. There are 
many of these princes, a number of them of great wealth. I have had 
time to check on only one of them, the Nizam of Hyderabad, reputed 
to be the richest man in the world. According to the 1948 edition 
of Current Biography, this miser has a personal fortune of $2 billion 
made up of a half billion dollars worth of gold and silver bullion, and 
one and a half billion dollars worth of jewels. 

Please understand that. this hoard is not in any way productive. 
This greatest miser of all time keeps it in his palace where he can 
gloat over it daily. Inasmuch as this fortune was wrung from the 
hides of the coolies of Hyderabad over a long period of years, would it 
not be fitting that a small portion of it be returned to these poor people 
now in their time of need? If any of my constituents in Wisconsin 
feel that they are better able to afford having their taxes raised than 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, I shall be surprised to hear it. Again, let 
me point out that payment for the grain by this means would not cost 
India any dollar excharige that she currently is earning. 

Naturally, men of such wealth as these Indian Princes have many 
friends at court both inside and outside of India, and it might take 
some effort on the part of the Indian Government to follow the sugges- 
tion made here. I should not be surprised if the thought of shaking 
down these miserly royalties might go against the grain of the protocol 
conscious diplomats in our State Department who recommend to the 
President that our only course was to present this $190 million worth 
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of grain to India free and clear. They have no stomach for any kind of 
rude bargaining in the interests of the United States. 

There has been considerable comment in recent days both in the 
press and radio and in a speech in the House by Congressman Hays of 
Ohio, indicating that India has refused to buy the surplus grain avail- 
able in next door Pakistan because India has been waging an economic 
war against Pakistan. I do not pretend to know the full story on this, 
but I have taken the trouble to ascertain from the Pakistan Minister 
that Pakistan does expect to have available for export this year a 
half million tons of rice and wheat above its own requirements. He 
also said that India has made no effort. to buy this grain, though it 
has used up much of its dollar exchange buying grain in Canada and 
this country, which grain then must be shipped half way around the 
world with the shipping charges adding 25 percent to the original 
cost. It seems to me this phase of the matter should be very thor- 
oughly examined because it would be certain to antagonize friendly 
Pakistan if we should enter into an arrangement that would mean 
we were, however unknowingly, supporting an economic blockade of 
Pakistan by India. 

Offending Pakistan might also offend the other Moslem nations of 
the Middle East. Whoever pays for the Pakistan grain, the importa- 
tion of this half million tons surplus by India would save one quarter 
of the amount of grain being asked of this country, not to mention the 
saving to India in shipping charges. 

To sum up: I want the people of India to receive the grain they 
need. I also want the people of the United States to know that their 
Government has finally reached the point where it will abandon the 
Hopkins-Wallace-Acheson principle of free milk and honey for every 
foreign country, preferably socialistic ones. The people want their 
representatives to spend less money on nondefense items and hand- 
outs. I submit this matter of asking India to pay for our grain in a 
way that she can afford to is an excellent place to start doing what the 
people are demanding. 

I also submit that the State Department in its recommendation to 
President Truman and the President in his recommendation to Con- 
gress have deliberately omitted any mention of India’s ability to pay 
for this grain. We, the representatives of the American people, are 
supposed to take the word of this spend-thrift executive branch that 
this colossal sum of $190,000,000 must be handed to India as a present— 
&190,000,000 may not sound like so much these days. But just as an 
example to the American people of how much of their substance they 
are being asked to give away without any real investigation, I find 
that the combined cost of the great battleship Wisconsin and the 
Grand Coulee Dam, the world’s largest—both of these great American 
assets—were bought for this amount of money we are asked to hand 
blithely over to India—no strings attached. 

No information has been presented to Congress by the administra- 
tion as to whether or not India is in a position to pay without damage 
to itseconomy. Our bounty is not so great that we can part with our 
substance to those who are in a position to pay, particularly when 
there well may be others with real stark need. 

Mr. Keyser. With regard to the thorium and uranium deposits 
which exist in India, I would like to speak to you on that. It has 
been estimated by our Atomic Energy Commission that India has 
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more thorium than all the rest of the world combined. They have 
had an embargo on the exportation of thorium since 1946. The 
Atomic Energy Commission would like to increase its stockpile of 
thorium but they have not been able to do it from any supplies from 
India. 

The second thing I would like to point out is in regard to uranium. 
Last summer, about August, there was a report that uranium was 
found in great deposits in northern India. To date our Government 
has not been able to discover the extent of those deposits. We think 
it would be good if some investigation could be made in that direction. 

Our point is that there are a number of ways in which we could 
make an equalization here in regard to the grain. We would not 
necessarily have to make a direct exchange for thorium or uranium 
deposits. Perhaps something in the way of a lease, or perhaps an 
option, some sort of commitment, that that thorium and uranium wil! 
come to the United States and will not possibly go into the hands of 
Russia or any other opponent we may have. 

We want to make that point in regard to the thorium and uranium 
deposits which are available there, and we think in the interests of 
the United States and the interests of India, something should be done 
with regard to those uranium and thorium deposits to see that they 
are used to the best interests of the United States. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Barrie. (presiding). Mr. Javits 

Mr. Javrrs. Could we ask Mr. Keyser to inquire of Mr. Kersten if 
there is any way assistance can be obtained from the Indian Princes. 
There is one mentioned, the Nizam of Hyderabad. It is nice to say 
that some people have lots of money. So have people in the United 
States. The question is how it relates to this issue ¢ 

Mr. Kryser. The Government of the United States has done a lot 
to sever the people of the United States from their money, so I should 
think they could consult Congress on methods of doing that. 

Mr. Javirs. By taxation? 

Mr. Keyser. Suppose the people of the United States were starving 
to death and some rich individual had a wealth in jewels and gold of 
$2,000,000,000 worth, would we not seek to confiscate what would be 
necessary there to relieve the suffering people? I think there would 
be no doubt about the power of the Government to do that. 

Mr. Javits. Does Mr. Kersten indicate that he would vote for that? 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lynn, I think it will be better if we postpone hearing from you 
until about 2 o’clock if that is agreeable with you. 

The committee will adjourn until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Javirs. Before we leave, Mr. Chairman, may the record show— 
and I would like to get this in the record if it should prove to be 
so—that this Professor D. R. Gadgil, who is quoted in this piece in 
The Statesman, is also quoted in the memorandum of the Pakistan 
League as an authority for their position. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m. the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m. the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Barrie (presiding). The committee will come to order. 

Mr. John C. Lynn, Associate Director, American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

We are sorry we could not hear you this morning. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. LYNN, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, AMERI- 
CAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, ACCOMPANIED BY GWYNN 
GARNETT 


Mr. Lynn. The American Farm Bureau Federation, representing 
1,449,000 farm families in 45 States and Puerto Rico, appreciates the 
opportunity to testify in support of emergency food aid to India. 
The membership of the organization at its recent annual convention 
gave detailed consideration to United States ron on foreign aid. 
The testimony we will give on aid to India falls wholly within the 
framework of the resolutions adopted. 

We would like to testify, first, in support of the principle of aid 
to India and, second, make specific recommendations with regard to 
H. R. 2692, now being considered by this committee . 

The policy of the American Farm Bureau Federation with respect 
to the granting of foreign aid follows: 

Economie foreign policy—general: The burden of our foreign policy must be 
borne by a positive, sound program of international economic collaboration for 
raising the standards of living of all free peoples and for the support of our 
common defenses. The preponderance of the world’s people and resources lies 
beyond our shores. We cannot compete, man for man, or in total resources. 
Our foreign policy must capitalize our unexcelled ability to raise standards of 
living, and thus give substance and hope to those who might otherwise give way 
to communism, Free peoples of the world should be ever mindful that the eco- 
nomie strength of the United States of America buttresses the hopes and free- 
dom of all free people. Therefore, the essence of our foreign economic programs 
must be collaboration, self-help, and mutual aid among cooperating nations. 
Continuing dollar subsidies alone are not a sound basis for international 
relations: 

Mr. Chairman, we would like here to emphasize that the economic 
strength of the United States has not come about by accident. It is 
the product of human efforts, of freedom, and opportunity, which 
encourage men to risk great human effort, creativeness, and capital 
accumulation in the hope of rich reward which, to be sure, came to 
many people; however, some fell by the way. The same ingredients 
might bring some of the same rewards to nations whose resources or 
national creativeness have yet to be developed. 

Foreign aid: It is recognized that in the national interests and in the interest 
of the community of free nations, the United States will be required to provide 
aid to weaker nations. We should never lose sight of the fact, however, that 
zreat human and natural resources exist in other free countries. Our own 
resources are being strained to the point which could jeopardize our economic 
structure, while in other free nations great manpower and resources are under- 
employed. Our aid, therefore, insofar as possible, must assure increasing pro- 
duction of essential raw materials and productivity of nations that cooperate 
with us, and each nation in turn must make its maximum contribution to the 
common economic and military effort * * * 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to elaborate here, again, quoting from 
our resolutions : 


* * * our own resources are being strained to the point which could 
jeopardize our economic structure. 
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In the proposed legislation there appear the words “surplus 
grains.” All nations who would depend upon our strength should 
be made to realize that these are not surpluses and that United States 
resources are not unlimited, but that we are willing to share our re 
sources with nations less fortunate. We, ourselves, are struggling 
desperately to maintain a free-choice system. Inflation is a great 
threat to our “free-choice” economy: and as we export our grain or 
any other product without compensating imports, we contribute fur- 
ther to this inflation, which threatens the system that has made pos- 
sible this reserve of grain. 

These additional exports exert dangerous inflationary pressure, 
diminish our strategic stocks, and curtail our feed availabilities and 
production of animal products. Too often our sharing of these re- 
sources is viewed as crumbs from the rich man’s table. All should 
be mindful that our resources are limited. Those limited resources 
are now the foundation of the hope of all free people, and should be 
cherished by all free people as a rich heritage. 

Our foreign aid should be based on the principal that all aid should be paid 
for with whatever the recipient can best contribute to the common welfare, over 
uw period which will avoid undue weakening of the recipient. 

The United States should state prerequisites for economic, political, and mili 
tary strength as conditions to United States aid. If we have not the courage 
to make such conditions and “would-be” recipients have not the strength to 
comply, then we commit ourselves without limit a commitment the acceptance 
of which could destroy us. Nations that would join us should adopt the neces 
sary monetary and fiscal measures which assure sound currencies. They should 
collaborate among themselves and each in turn aid their weaker sister nations 
Each should earnestly seek to raise standards of living by increasing production 
for the benefit of all. Restrictions or restraint of preduction or trade essential to 
the objectives of free people should not be condoned by the United States. 

Here again, I would like to elaborate, Mr. Chairman. <A very 
substantial part of our battle against communism is against the pov- 
erty and want on which communism thrives. India is one of those 
danger spots. Yet in India are vast underdeveloped natural re- 
sources and human creativeness which could serve to raise Indian 
living standards and sterilize the Communist seedbed as well as pro 
vide exports essential to the betterment of all friendly nations and 
be paid in trade for further improving living. At this critical june- 
ture, our aid must set in motion the forces to unlock these under- 
developed human and natural resources for eradicating the causes 
of human unrest and revolt which communism exploits to spread its 
domination, 

* * * Ail economic aid should be given as a loan repayable in goods, earned 
dollars, or local currency to the account of the United States. Such local cur- 
rencies accepted should be used exclusively for meeting other United States 
foreign commitments wherever possible for new and additional productive ca- 
pacity, for modernization of existing capacity, for education and information, 
for national defense, and for the development of underdeveloped areas. All 
United States foreign-aid programs should be administered through a single 
independent agency in order to better coordinate activities and avoid unnecessar) 
expenditures of United States dollars and resources. 

Most underdeveloped areas are primarily agricultural, and too many people 
are situated on the available farm land. The increased production of food 
is basic to improved living. However, industrial and commercial enterprises 
should be simultaneously encouraged, not only to give more productive employ 
ment, but also to raise living standards. Economic development should be 
balanced for better living. 
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There is little doubt as to the need for additional food in India. 
The greatest problem to be accomplished through this propose d legis- 
Jation is to assure that the aid will not only feed the starv ing masses 
of Indians, but further: (1) Help to increase food production and 
food distribution in India; (2) to increase economic productivity 
generally; (3) to help to ioe Indian resources and exportable 
creativeness to pay in normal international trade for an increasing 
supply of imports to raise living standards; (4) to assist India in 
increasing the production of strategic materials as a basis for perma- 
nent trade; (5) to pay for as muc h of the aid as possible in whatever 
the recipient can best contribute to the common welfare and common 
defenses, particularly strategic materials; (6) to aid in the settle- 
ment of the dispute between Pakistan and Indis a;and (7) tostrengthen 
the prestige of the West among Asiatics by making an earnest effort 
to raise their living standards and not exploit them. 

In section 2 of the proposed act, reference is made to “surplus 
grains” available in the United States. In section 3 there appears 
the statement : 

* * * The Secretary of Agriculture shall certify that such 
commodity is available in excess of the domestic requirements, stockpilin 
existing commitments. 

The implication of these references is completely contrary to the 
guiding policy of the American Farm Bureau Federation, and we 
think contrary to the interest of the United States. 

One of the primary purposes is to demonstrate to Asiatics that the 
West is determined to improve living standards among Asiatics at sub- 
stantial sacrifices to the United States. In the first place, “surplus 
grains” is not a true statement of existing conditions; and second, this 
inclusion in the bill destroys much of the good that could come from 
itsenactment. The present terminology might imply to Asiatics that 
out of our unmanageable rotting and spoiling surpluses we were will- 
ing to give... If we allow the Indians to be misinformed and think 
these quantities are burdensome surpluses, the beneficial effect of the 
entire program will be nullified. 

Section 3 implies that a special price concession would be made to 
provide these grains from the stocks of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. We are opposed to handling this Indian aid on a surplus 
basis. All reference to surpluses and the procedure should be modi- 
fied. It is a great desire of the Indians to be treated as equals, to be 
independent, and it should be American foreign policy to support 
this Indian attitude. 

In the last sentence of section 3 there is a statement reading: 

* * * from the extraordinary sequence of floods, droughts, and other na- 
tional disasters suffered by India in 1950. 

Since there are some political aspects of the food situation, a bet- 

ter description might be: 


* * * from the extraordinary sequence of floods, droughts, and other causes. 
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In section 4, subsection (d) reads: 
to deposit in a special account the amounts of the currency of India equal to 
the amounts of such currency accruing to the Government of India from the 
import and sale commodities furnished as a grant hereunder, this account to be 
authorized as may be agreed upon by the United States and the Government of 
India for the benefit of the people of India in programs to improve and increase 
food production and distribution. 
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The American Farm Bureau Federation believes that this statement 
is, first, not sufficiently explicit as to the ownership of the funds ac- 
cruing in such a special account; and second, that the purposes for 
which the funds may be expended are too restrictive. The American 
Farm Bureau Federation’s position is that it would be best for India 
to pay for the grains with their own exports. The next best, and 
nearest normal procedure, would be to be paid in Indian currency. 
As our resolutions state: 

Such local currencies should be used exclusively for meeting other United 
States foreign commitments wherever possible, for new and productive capacity, 
for modernization of existing capacity, for education and information, for 
national defense, and for or the development of under-developed areas. 

We would, therefore, recommend that section 4, subsection (d) 
read : 
to deposit in a special account of the United States amounts of the currency of 
India equivalent to the amounts of such currency accruing to the Government of 
India from the import and sale of commodities furnished as a grant hereunder, 
this account to be utilized as may be agreed upon by the United States and the 
Government of India to increase food production, to develop natural resources 
for internal use and for export, to increase industrial production and produc- 
tivity per man ,for education and information, for national defense, and for 
public health and sanitation. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation believes that H. R. 2692, 
including the amendments recommended above, would be a step to- 
ward a pattern of— 

* * * a sound program of international economic collaboration for raising 
the standards of living of all free peoples and of our common defenses. 

That is the end, sir, of our formal statement. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Do you have any further comments you 
would like to make at this time? 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Chairman, I think it is quite clear in this prepared 
statement that we favor this aid to India, but we have given a great 
deal of consideration in our organization to all forms of foreign aid, 
and based on our experiences since the war, we believe it is time for 
the United States Government to take a new look at our foreign eco- 
nomic policies, particularly in regard to this type of operation, and 
perhaps get it on a more sound basis. 

We are well aware of the fact that India does not have the dollars 
now to pay for this grain, but we are well aware of the fact that India 
does have a large number of unemployed people and underemployed 
people, and a great amount of undeveloped resources which we believe 
could be developed through some program similar to one involving 
the use of counterpart funds and then in turn India could supply us 
with some of those critical materials which we need so badly in the 
United States. 

Mr. Battie (presiding). Mr. Carnahan—— 

Mr. CarnaHan. No questions. 

Mr. Battue (presiding). Mr. Javits—— 

Mr. Javirs. I am very much interested in your statement, Mr. Lynn. 
I think it is very important. I will leave the question of this provision 
regarding the surplus grains to my colleague, Mr. Herter, who is very 
familiar with this problem and who I think is deeply interested. 
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I would like to confine my questions to the counterpart funds and 
refer to your specific amendment which I find very interesting. 

First, I notice that you keep in your revision the statement which 
we have at line 11, page 3, of our bill which reads: 
to deposit in a special account amounts of the currency of India equivalent to 
the amounts of such currency accruing to the Government of India. 

You keep that. 

There is some sentiment among my colleagues sponsoring this bill 
that that should be omitted, and that the ECA, which will administer 
this, should be left free to deal with the Government of India or to 
deal with perhaps private importers in India, or states, or whatever 
the subdivisions are called there. In other words, have a free oppor- 
tunity for handling the grain, one which is more free than would be 
afforded if confined to dealing only with the Government of India, 
though the bulk undoubtedly would go through the Government of 
India. 

Would you have any opinion on that before I pass on to something 
else ? 

Mr. Lynn. I think, sir, with the rationing system as we understand 
it in India, we see no other way to do this except government to 
government. 

If I get the intent of your question, certainly we have had enough 
experience in the operation of the ECA program—and, incidentally, 
Mr. Garnett and I spent 314 years and he 5 years in Europe since 
the war dealing with this problem. We were both in Germany on 
General Clay’s staff and we have had a chance to observe this. We 
do not question the great recovery that has taken place in Europe due 
the ECA program, but we firmly believe that if there had been a better 
program developed with regard to the use of the counterpart funds, 
we would have made far greater progress in Europe than we, have 
today. 

Britain can be viewed as an example in that regard. 

Therefore, what we plead for here is that we definitely work out a 
plan for the use of these counterpart funds to help the people of India 
first. That is the main purpose of it. We should, however, put a 
lot of emphasis on the increasing of industrial production and de- 
velopment of their natural resources so they may in turn, over a 
10- or 15-year period, be able to ship to us some of these strategic ma- 
terials which we so badly need. 

Mr. Javirs. I am coming to that, but do I understand your answer 
to the first point to be “no”? 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

Mr. Javits. Do you see any advantage to this 10 percent of food 
aid furnished going through the voluntary agencies? 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Garnett, would you like to talk to that? 

Mr. Garnerr. I would like to approach it a little differently. The 
important change we thought we made in the amendment to section 
(d) isto a special account in the United States. Tie important thing 
we added there was “to the United States” so there would never be 
any question as to who owned the money. That would give us not a 
compromising provision as to how the funds might be spent, but 
since they were always our funds, they would be used—that is, we 
would not have to compromise. 
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If we try to ride both horses and control the foods or a certain part 
of them, the 10 percent, and then try to control the counterpart funds 
in order to get the forces in motion to make a real recovery, I do 
not think we can go both ways. We either have to emphasize control 
of the counterpart or emphasize the control of the food. 

Mr. Javirs. May I point out the 10 percent we have in mind will 
produce no counterpart because it will be straight relief? 

Mr. Garnett. That may be true. 

Mr. Javirs. I do not have too much time and I do want to cover 
another point. 

This question of solely confining the counterpart to United States 
discretion is inconsistent with the policy we pursued under ECA and 
therefore do you gentlemen feel that it was wrong of us to put in the 
ECA counterpart, that it did not work out well, or what is your 
opinion ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. In ECA we had control of but 5 percent and the other 
was a joint control. 

It has certainly been my experience in dealing with this problem in 
Europe that it was not on a 50-50 basis. 

We were on the food and agriculture staff in Western Germany 
and we struggled for 3 years hoping to establish an extension service, 
for example, for the education of the German farmer. We found that 
the Germans were very little interested in that particular thing, but 
it was a stated United States policy that we should encourage this 
development. However, we found it very difficult to get sufficient 
money from those counterpart funds to do the job. Only in 1949 or 
1950, in fact, was it accomplished. 

In other words, we struggled for 3 years and could have been far 
ahead of the game, we think, had the United States really had more 
control as to how that counterpart fund should be used. 

Mr. Javits. I agree with you gentlemen about your desire to am- 
plify the use of a counterpart. However, I ask whether you believe 
that the Representatives and Senators from farm areas will vote for 
this bill unless the utilization of counterpart is strictly confined on 
the one-shot principle which we have been emphasizing throughout ? 
That is, that the bill is just to deal with this emergency, hence coun- 
terpart should only deal with what would lessen that emergency, and 
not be a general development fund. Do you gentlemen think that 
members from the farm areas will support this legislation if it ranges 
as widely as you recommend, and yours is the biggest farm 
organization ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. My best answer to that is that we have quoted from 
these resolutions adopted by our organization and they certainly 
state that very plainly. 

Mr. Javrrs. You will be prepared to go and back it up and get peo- 
ple to support the legislation if we should expand it this way? 

Mr. Lynn. That is right, and you will hear more from us, I hope, 
when it comes time to talk about other foreign aid, in that same regard. 

Mr. Javirs. On this surplus grain business that you are going to 
testify to in response to Mr. Herter, do I understand that the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation and other farm organizations got out 
a memo on this whole question of stabilization of food prices, with 
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respect to the stabilization program! Does that affect what you are 
testifying to at all? 

Mr. Garnetr. Not necessarily, but indirectly. 

Mr. Javrrs. Thank you very much. 

I would like to get a copy of that, incidentally. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mr. Chatham. 

Mr. CuarHam. I am in agreement on this surplus situation. I 
think they have a good point there. As I recall, there is but one place 
in the bill where the word “surplus” is mentioned. It would seem to 
mean the same thing if we said “the people of India out of grains 
a able in the United States” because at page 2, lines 10, 11, and 

, “The Secretary of Agriculture shall certify that such agricul- 
tural commodity is availavle in excess of the domestic requirements, 
stock-piling, and existing commitments.” They also advise us to leave 
that out, as I understand it. 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

Mr. Cuaruam. I think that was put in here because the group 
writing this bill wanted to explain to the rest of the members that this 
grain was available. I think we could use the word “available” all 
the way through, as far as I am concerned as one of the cosponsors. 

I am in thorough agreement that our counterpart funds, as evi- 
denced by the agreement in England, should be changed. However, 
I think that this Indian thing is somewhat different, because it is 
famine relief and you have starving people. I, therefore, personally 
do not agree with representatives of the Farm Bureau on that. I 
think it 1s perfectly clear in here that India is going to use these 
counterpart funds for almost the same purposes you have set in there. 
would be against putting national defense in this starvation relief. 

That is all. 
Mr. Carnanan. Would the gentleman yield ? 
Mr. Cuaruam. Yes. 
Mr. CARNAHAN. Regardless of where this grain comes from, how 
does it pes any difference ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. When the Secretary certifies this i is surplus grain, that 
means that emmele will be subsidized. That is, it will be turned over 
to ECA as surplus grain. 

Is it not true, sir, that when the Secretary makes that certification 
that that is the way it is handled ¢ 

Mr. Herrer. No. There is no requirement for them to make that 
certification as surplus in a technical sense at all. 

Mr. Lynn. Perhaps we misunderstood that. 

Mr. Herrer. I do not think there was any intention of that at all. 
rhis was a safeguard in this inflationary picture here, that we should 
not find 2 million tons suddenly lifted out of what might be a shortage. 
After all, there is a good deal of leeway here as to what kind of grains 
may be made available. We had considerable discussion here as to 
the relative position of corn and wheat in the carry-over picture. 
The Agriculture Department made it very clear that of the grain to be 
furnished, to be safest, it would be best to take it out of wheat rather 
than corn, Suppose you get a considerable increase in prices as a 
result of 2 million tons being taken out of this countr y. You are 
going to find a considerable “objec tion right away. They will say, 

“You have taken too much from the availabilities in this country and 
as a result have jeopardized our entire internal economic situation. 


_— 
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Here you have to meet that safeguard, which, I agree with you, does 
not sound very courteous or gracious. On the other hand, from the 
point of view of our internal economy, I think it is a justified thing. 

Mr. Lynn. Here is the thing we would like to avoid in this legis sla- 
tion. Let me repeat we are ready to ship this grain tomorrow. How- 
ever, they should not think we have this grain “running out of our 
ears”; it is rotting and spoiling and America is happy to get rid of thi 
stuff. 

We would like for the Indians to think “America is proud to be 
able to share what she has, but it is not surplus.” 

On July 1, 1951, 1 submit, sir, we will have about 200 million bushels 
less bread grain stocks than we were going into the mobilization 
period in 1941-42. We have had seven good years harvest and stil! 
we will be 200,000,000 bushels short even if we have another good 
year. There is nothing to guarantee that. Therefore, we would just 
like to eliminate this thought of “surplus” in this legislation. 

Mr. Herter. I fully agree with Mr. Chatham that the word “sur- 
plus” can come out of section 2 on the first page. It is not needed 
there at all. The word “surplus” is not used in any technical sense 
at page 2, section 3. ‘That is merely assertion by the Secretary of 
Agriculture that we are not taking this out of the wheat agreement 
where we have definite commitments. 

We have enough to take care of a normal situation next year which 
we want to hold if we can. From all the figures we have, this is a 
perfectly feasible and proper situation as it stands. If the Indian 
Government had the money, they would be buying that same grain 
on the open market right now; they undoubtedly “would. I do not 
think there is likely to be any misunderstanding as far as India is 
concerned on this at all because certainly India has been shopping all: 
over the world for grain. That is within the limit of her capacity, 
she is buying. She is buying 4,000,000 tons from the areas available. 
The testimony we have here is that there is no market left except 
the United States. What we are doing here is merely taking a part 
of the load. 

Your suggestion with regard to counterpart funds is infinitely less 
gracious. What you are saying in effect is, “You turn every bit of 
the money over to us in rupees and we will determine what will be 
done for the benefit of India from there on out.” 

That was hashed out in the ECA fund. It was recommended that 
the counterpart fund be a joint trusteeship. Actually, we had no 
affirmative power in recommending what those funds should be used 
for. 

I think you have a slightly different situation here insofar as India 
is concerned. 

For one thing, I think there is probably pretty general agreement 
as to the nature of the things this money should be used for. I think 
that is already in the course of discussion. It is not the same situation 
you had in Germ: uny and the situation you had in Italy and England. 

Mr. Lynn. We are trying to make sure that we profit by the mis- 
takes we made. 

Congressman Herter, I agree perfectly that this is somewhat 
different situation, but you will remember, sir, when you were in 
Germany and I appeared before you in 1946, that there, too, we had 
starving people. 
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Mr. Herrer. There we had a very different responsibility. It was 
a different situation. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes; I agree. We had a war responsibility there. 

Mr. Batrie (presiding). Mr. Carnahan, have you finished ? 

Mr. Carnanan. What grain do you consider as surplus in this 
country? What do you define as surplus wheat, for instance? 

Mr. Lynn. That is a debatable question. 

What was surplus a year ago, He we were not in this emergency, 
may be quite different, now. We do not know what our obligations 
will be in the future, or in the immediate future with regard to similar 
situations like India. Whether our reserve stocks of grain should be 
1 billion bushels or 800,000,000 bushels, I am not sure. However, we 
do think that 400 million bushels is too low for us to get in light of 
the fact that we are going to what may be an all-out war, or a period 
of mobilization for 5, 10, or 15 years. 

Mr. Carnauan. What you are saying is that we have no surplus? 

Mr. Lynn. I question whether or not at the present moment, taking 
corn, grain sorghums, and the whole business, whether or not we can 
say we have any surplus grain at all in this country. It is true that 
Commodity Credit holds some stocks of this grain but I submit to you 
gentlemen that whereas we were talking in terms of senpiness 8 
months ago, it changed overnight to “strategic stocks” of food. I do 
not want to imply by anything I say here that we are not ready to 
start this shipment of grain tomorrow, to India, but we have to watch 
our supply of grain. There are too many people taking this food 
situation for granted, that our food supply will come automatically. 

Mr. Herter. When you speak of grain held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, the greater part of that grain that is listed as 
being held is not foreclosed, is it ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. A great deal of it is on loan. 

Mr. Herter. And may be lifted if the price goes up, so you cannot 
call that surplus because a lot of it can be reclaimed at any time. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Even though the grain be taken out of the supplies 
in the hands of the C ommodity Credit Corporation that does not mean 
it is surplus ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. Not necessarily; no, sir. 

Mr. Javrrs. Mr. Lynn, do you want us to understand that the 
diminution of our stocks by 2 million tons of food grains, taking it 
at the maximum, will put us in a dangerous position as far as ‘the 
stocks that we have on hand are concerned. ‘Though it is not surplus, 
will it seriously endanger our position to reduce our availability by 
this much? 

Mr. Lynn. We do not think it will, sir. 

Mr. Javirs. That is one of the reasons for your support of this bill? 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. However, we want to make it clear that 
this is not grain that is spoiling and is in great surplus and is rotting 
on the ground and we have to get rid of it. Too many of the people 
in Europe and in Germany, if you please, had that idea from the very 
beginning. 

Mr. Herter. That was part of the Russian propaganda. 

Mr. Lynn. That we had to get rid of this food anyhow and it is a 
great blessing in disguise to the American farmers. We had to beat 
that down for 5 years in Germany. 

If you rece ntly saw the survey made in Heidelberg, Germ: iny, where 
they asked hundreds of people about the United States in this food 
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situation, and so forth, there were only two or three who knew what 
it was all about. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mr. Burleson. 

Mr. Burteson. Mr. Chairman, I am wondering if I have followed 

Mr. Lynn and Mr. Garnett in their reference to surplus. You are 
objecting to the term “surplus,” but at the same time you would 
attach strings to the counterpart funds or their use. Since it is 
agreed that restrictions are psychological, there seems to be some 
inconsistency. 

Mr. Lynn. I think not. Our basis for the objection to the use of 
the word “surplus” is that it carries the connotation to the people in 
India that, “Well, they had this grain and did not know what to 
do with it anyhow, so we had to ship it to India.” 

With regard to the counterpart funds, certainly we agree that they 
should be used to increase food production in India and better distri- 
bution of food in India, but at the same time we think a great use 
of these counterpart funds can be made in developing the natural 
resources in India which will put them in a position to be able to 
trade on a permanent basis with the United States and the rest of 
the world with the vast, underdeveloped field of resources that they 
have in India. 

Mr. Burueson. Do I understand you to suggest that these funds 
which you mentioned as an alternative,—that is to be returned to a 
fund controlled by this country—are to be used for purposes similar 
to the plan under the point 4 program ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

Mr. Burteson. Could you not imagine in a system of that sort that 
propaganda could be directed against this country, accusing us of 
attempting to have some control over operations of their Govern- 
ment and of trying to tell them how to run their business. 

Mr. Lynn. I can only speak from my own experience. We had that 
said to us from 1947 forward: “Look, we cannot interfere with the 
internal economy of these countries.” However, I believe we could 
have made a lot of suggestions—not demands; not say, “You must 
do this,” but have counseled a great deal with the countries of Europe 
in the use of these counterpart funds and that is what we have refer- 
ence to here, Mr. Burleson. The United States representative in 
India could say, “Look, fellows, we have this counterpart fund set 
aside here and we are here to help you. We do not want to take a cent 
of this money out of this country, but we want to help you develop 
this irrigation dam up here that will help you irrigate 2 million more 
acres for rice, and so forth, to establish, let us say, an extension-type 
program to teach the farmers how to increase their production.” 

We do not mean control from the standpoint of saying, “Can you 
not use it for this,” or, “Can you not use it for that,” but certainly it 
has been our experience that if we can sit down with these govern- 
ments and have some tool with which to work, some good results can 
be accomplished. 

Mr. Burveson. By observation, Mr. Chairman, considering this 
issue from the psychological standpoint, we have a little problem in 
this country of selling these programs over and over and over, too. 

Mr. Lynn. That is correct. 

Mr. Burueson. I understand there is quite a bit of inflation around 
the country. I understand that the grocer down on the corner wants 
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¢10 or $12 for what the housewife can take home in her purse. You 
are well aware of that. It cannot be ignored that people of this 
Nation are well aware of it also. 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. Surely. 

Mr. Bururson. We have to think about that, as well as the recipients 
of the aid for whom we have great sympathy. 

If we are disposing of foods, someone is going to get the impression 
that it is running the price up. You hear ‘that “subsidy ” is the cause 
of high prices. "There are some arguments about that. However, it 
does not come from me. That is all. 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Congressman, may I just say this: We can sell this 
program to the American people, I think, on the basis we have rec- 
ommended, far better than we can on the basis of surpluses, gifts, and 
<o forth. 

Mr. Burieson. Who is going to do that? Is that going to depend 
on us of the Congress ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. You can count on us for help. 

Mr. Burteson. I will need it. 

Mr. Lynn. You have some very good help in your State, sir. 

What we are working tow ard—and I am sure it is the desire of the 
Congress and eve rybody—is to get the economies of these countries 
as quickly as we can on a sound basis. The way to do it is through 
developing their resources as we have developed ours, so as to be able 
to get what they need for their country through trade. In India, if 
we have the right information, they have not “scratched the surface” 
n developing natural resources, many of which we need very badly 
today. 

Mr. Javirs. May I make this one other observation in response to 
the remarks of my colleague from Texas: Many people in the cities 
rightly or wrongly are taking the position that this complete inflexi- 
bility in being unable to roll back or adequately control food prices is 
the key to the continuing galloping inflation. Now I say “rightly or 
wrongly” advisedly, and I think if there is another job that your great 
federation ought to do, it is either to educate the Congressmen and 
Senators from your States who think they are doing you a favor by 
holding this umbrella over farm prices right now and tell them not 
to do it, or explain to the people in the cities why they are wrong 
because they are feeling the pressure more and more every day. 

Mr. Lyny. We can defe a the parity principle at any time. If the 
word “parity,” as defined in Webster is what we are talking about, it is 
defensible in any group. 

Mr. Javits. I will be anxious to get that memo that you folks put out 
on it. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make this brief 
cbservation so that my position may be clear: I believe that the coun- 
terpart funds should be handled as a joint fund between the two Gov- 
; crnments, 

Mr. Herter. Since this legislation has been before us there has been 
a good deal of public discussion of it. I think probably in the trade 
there has been an assumption that some such legislation as this woul l 
co through the Congress, so the people who are trading in grains 
every day presumably have already discounted this from the “point 
of view of the price as it is reflected in the markets at this moment. 
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That price actually in the last few days has been dropping some, rather 
than going up as a result of any discussions we have been having 
here, due largely, I imagine, to the weather conditions in the South- 
west, the recent rains. 

Therefore, would you be willing to express an opinion with regard 
to the influence of this bill, from the point of view of the open market 
on grain? 

Mr. Lynn. I think, sir, certainly the removal of this amount of 
grain, if it should happen all at one time, would have a definite in- 
fluence on the market but if I understand the situation right it will 
be midsummer before India can move the grain she has already pur- 
chased, and this additional grain taken gradually from the market 
I do not think will have a tremendous effect on the grain exchange 
price. 

Mr. Herrer. Would it not have been likely to have had its effect 
already from the point of view of futures in the open market? 

Mr. Lynn. I think it would have perhaps had more effect had it not 
been for the good rains we have had in the Southwest, and the grain 
prospects again look very good. 

Mr. Burteson. Those grain prospects in the Southwest always en- 
courage me. That is not the way I hear it. 

Mr. Lynn. They had rain last week, sir. 

Mr. Burteson. It is a little late. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). If there are no further questions from 
the statesmen gathered around the table, that will be all, Mr. Lynn. 
Thank you for your statement. 

Mrs. Alexander Stewart, Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, is scheduled as the next witness, I believe. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ALEXANDER STEWART, WOMEN’S INTER. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 


Mrs. Stewart. I am Mrs. Alexander Stewart of Chicago, speaking 
for the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom. I am 
the legislative secretary. 

The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom has 
just celebrated its thirty-fifth anniversary year with a record of long 
and continuous efforts in the field of domestic and foreign policy to 
help bring about those conditions at home and abroad which would 
insure the maximum development of the people living in those areas. 

Recognizing that the low economic status of cast areas of the world 
results in human suffering as well as in serious international prob- 
lems, and believing in the use of the resources of the world for the 
welfare of its people, we have supported international economic as- 
sistance programs. 

We believe that economic crises and despair drive people to thi 
desperate remedies offered by totalitarian demagogues; but econom 
welfare is the soil in which peace and democracy ean grow. 

At our mid-winter board meeting held in Washington, February 
8-10, 1951, we passed a resolution regretting—- 
the effect on our foreign relations due to the impression that the Congress and 
the United States Government would use food as a political weapon by postponing 
consideration of India’s request for grain, and urges the Congress to take act 
immediately to allocate and ship to India 2 million tons of grain to meet t! 
desperate food emergency of that country. 
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The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom is con- 
cerned to help meet the needs of people wherever and whenever we 
can. It has been made quite clear by our State Department and the 
Department of Agriculture that the need for 2 million tons of grain 
and grain products is there and that the resources are available 
without creating serious lacks in our own supplies. We believe that 
the United States should make this gift first of all because it meets a 
humanitarian need. We feel that the people of America have re- 
sponded generously in the past, and will do so in the future, whenever 
they understand the facts in a given situation. Certainly the com- 
bination of earthquakes, floods, failure of seasonal rains, and the 
visitation of locusts have created acute famine conditions which it is 
within our power to alleviate. To refuse to help would permit 
preventable suffering and death to millions. 

Our members and the groups with whom I have discussed this 
question have been wholeheartedly in support of the United States 
sending these food grains. The Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom hopes that there will be no delay in acting promptly 
and in sending the full amount rather than a partial supply. 

India is one of the most influential nations in the Orient. She gained 
her freedom in 1947, shortly after World War II which brought dis- 
locations and shortages to all nations but especially affected nations 
already burdened with the overwhelming problems of conquering 
poverty, disease, ignorance and hunger. Serious food shortages existed 
in south and southeast Asia. Millions of refugees needed rehabilita- 
tion. Add to these the fact that a nation just securing its independence 
would have many problems of readjustment demanding energy and 


time to develop its economy. The stability of a nation is important 
and one of the ways in which India can be helped now is to make 
available these necessary food grains. 

Supreme Court Justice Douglas recently wrote an article for Look 
magazine suggesting that it is important for America to recognize the 
desire for independence of the nations of the Far East, and their need 
of the basic requirements for improved standards of — He also 

er 


said that our own experience as a nation should give us understanding 
and a willingness to help them in their efforts to secure the maximum 
development of their people and stabilize their governments. 

The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom is 
encouraged by and strongly supports the efforts of those Senators 
and Representatives who have introduced the legislation providing 
for the Indian emergency food aid program. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). We appreciate that fine, concise statement. 

Mr. Carnahan 

Mr. Carnanan. What is the membership of your organization ? 

Mrs. Stewart. We have the membership office in Philadelphia. I 
do not keep track of that. I am legislative secretary, but I should say 
itis probably around 10,000 in the United States. We have something 
like 50,000 in the various countries. We have members in sections 
i 35 countries, I believe it is, including India. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mr. Vorys 

Mr. Vorys. I would like to tell the members of the committee that 
Mrs. Stewart is the first and I think only woman who ever offered the 
divine blessing as chaplain over the House of Representatives. Some- 
times I think maybe we ought to have lady preachers more often. 
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Mrs. Srewart. I appreciated that honor very much. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Perhaps there could be a prayer offered 
for this committee at this time. 

Mrs. Srewart. I might say that I had a happy experience a week 
ago today for I spoke in the Memorial Methodist Church in Baltimore 
which is the church where Dr. E. Stanley Jones, the world famous 
missionary and statesman who spent 43 years in India, was converted, 
It was 6 weeks ago that day when I had the privilege of taking him to 
see a number of Senators, whom he asked to help introduce the legisla- 
tion. I found that the pastor had taken a section out of the altar rail 
when they rebuilt the church and kept that as a little prayer kneeling 
rail in appreciation of Dr. Jones. Following the service I went back 
after everyone had gone.and knelt down and prayed and thanked 
God for the Senators and Representatives who had the cour age to 
propose this legislation. I asked for help to see that it went throug 
Congress without the bitterness and misunderstanding that sometimes 
goes with legislation, and that we might make this gift of grain pos- 
sible, to the best interests of India, the world and ourselves. 

Since then I found one Senator who said he was very much opposed 
to it and I said to him, “I hope you are going to help us answer thie 
prayer rather than oppose it,” so I am working hard on it, Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). I am sure Mr. Vorys will help answer 
your prayers, too. 

Mr. Chatham 

Mr. Cuaruam. No questions. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mr. Javits—— 

Mr. Javirs. I would merely like to thank you for being with us. 


Mr. Barrie (presiding). Do you have any questions, Mr. Burle- 
son ¢ 

Mr. Burveson. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Thank you very much for your statement 

I believe the next witness is Mr. Frazer Bailey. Is he here? Mr. 
Bailey is president of the National Federation of American Ship- 
ping, Inc 


STATEMENT OF FRAZER A. BAILEY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SHIPPING, INC. 


Mr. Batmry. For the record, my name is Frazer Bailey. I am 
president of the National Federation of American Shipping, Inc., a 
industry organization representing a majority of all deep-water Amer 
ican-flag shipping. 

I am appearing in connection with a number of bills presented by 
various Members of the House to furnish emergency food-relief assist- 
ance to India. 

We favor this legislation for the reasons set forth in the President’s 
message to the Congress, and we only wish to submit for your consid- 
eration one amendment which is relateed to ocean transportation of 
the goods and commodities authorized to be furnished thereunder. 
Congress has on a Ser of occasions, and more particularly in t! 
Economic Cooperation Act, the Mutual Defense Assistance Act, and 
the Yugoslav Relief Act, provided that where Government-financed 

cargoes are made available not less than 50 percent of such goods and 
commodities carried on ocean vessels shall be transported in Amer- 
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ican-flag vessels. The action of the Congress has been so uniform we 
believe it is fair to say that such has now been established as a na- 
tional policy. The amendment which we are submitting follows the 
pattern of this national policy, and in the case of the emergency food 
aid to India provides that not less than one-half thereof shall be trans- 
ported in United States flag commercial vessels when available and 
at market rates, following closely the language of the ECA, the Mutual 
Defense Assistance and Yugoslav Acts. 

We are aware that in the President’s message to the Congress atten- 
tion was called to the fact that while the United States is providing this 
food relief as the generous act of the American people, India is ex- 
pected to pay for the ocean transportation costs. India only possesses 
57 cargo vessels and 2 bulk carriers of a total dead-weight tonnage of 
approximately 450,000 tons. She is not in a position to transport any 
appreciable part of these relief supplies even if her entire merchant 
marine were concentrated on the movement of these American gift 
shipments. And, of course, we know that India is otherwise pur- 
chasing and importing several times the amount of food which is 
being acquired under the proposed action of the United States, and 
of the bills under consideration. There appears to be every reason 
why the pattern of our existing national policy of patronizing United 
States commercial vessels, if available at reasonable rates, should be 
followed in this instance. The freight rates and charges of United 
States ships are not now in excess of the freight rates and charges on 
ships of other nationalities. In times of great paucity of cargo, for- 
eign shipowners with their low wages and cheap operating costs can 
and do reduce freight rates below the level which can be properly 
charged on our ships, and sometimes even below the level of the oper- 
ating costs of United States ships. However, when there is a reason- 
able volume of ocean traffic, as is presently the case, and the merchant 
ships of the world are reasonably employed, the freight rate levels 
of foreign shipping are not below those charged by our vessels. They 
are not below such levels at the present time. 

The importance of maintaining American merchant shipping as a 
military support element of our national defense was recently demon- 
strated in the Korean incident when, including the period to December 
31, 1950, almost 90 percent of the 314 million tons of dry cargo trans- 
ported overseas for military support was carried in privately operated 
United States vessels. 

A copy of our proposed amendment, with your permission, Mr. 
Chairman, I am now handing to the clerk and to the stenographer. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Without objection it will be included in 
the record. 

(The amendment referred to is as follows:) 


Prorosep AMENDMENT To H. R. 2698S anp OrueR Brits To FurNIsH EMERGENCY 
Foop ReLier ASSISTANCE TO INDIA 


On page 5, line 10, insert a new “section 9” reading as follows: 

“Sec. 9. Notwithstanding any other provisions of this Act, at least 50 per 
centum of the gross tonnage of any equipment, materials, or commodities made 
available under the provisions of this Act and transported on ocean vessels 
(computed separately for dry bulk carriers and dry cargo liners) shall be trans- 
ported on United States flag commercial vessels at market rates for United States 
flag commercial vessels, if available.” 
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Mr. Battery. Yesterday, our proposition was endorsed by the CIO 
Maritime Committee, metal trades department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Shipbuilders Council of America, Mississippi Val- 
ley Association, Association of American Ship Owners, Propeller 
Club of the United States, Labor-Management Maritime Committee, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States and National Fed- 
eration of American Shipping, our own organization. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Thank you for your statement, sir. 

Are there any questions? Mr. Carnahan—— 

Mr. Carnauan. No questions. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mr. Vorys- 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Bailey, I opposed, in the Marshall plan the Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance Act and the Yugoslav Relief Act, the making 
of relief for foreign countries into measures for relief for American 
shipping, but the result of each of those battles is such as to con- 
vince me that you have the votes for your side. 

Mr. Battery. I am aware of your position, Mr. Vorys, sir. 

Mr. Vorys. I feel quite sure that before we get through relief for 
India will include the measure of relief for American shipping 
that you propose. 

Mr. Battery. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mr. Chatham—— 

Mr. CuatHuam. No comment. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mr. Javits. 

Mr. Javirs. I yield to Mr. Herter. 

Mr. Herter. At page 4, section 6, there is this provision: 

Assistance provided under this act shall be provided under the provisions 
of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, applicable to and con- 
sistent with the purposes of this act. 

I do not know exactly what that means but I would assume it includes 
the provision that you are bringing up to be carried over into this act. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Herter, we discussed that and considered it and 
we think that it does, also, but to make certain there is no mistake 
about it, we thought we would like to have it specifically covered. 

Mr. Herrer. The second question is this: In Mr. Bissell’s testi- 
mony yesterday, he told us that the ECA has been called upon to 
put up $56,000,000 to take ships out of the moth-ball fleet and get them 
reconditioned and to advance funds so that the crews could be sup- 
plied and plans gotten underway and so on, with the idea that that 
money would be repaid to them out of charter hire at a later date, 
but that they would be operating under agency agreements. He could 
not tell us why the ECA was called on from its funds to carry on a 
transaction of that kind. They never anticipated anything of that 
sort, nor why neither the Maritime Commission itself nor the mili- 
tary out of their funds were able to do this. 

Can you tell us the circumstances which prevent the Maritime Com- 
mission itself from taking out of moth balls such ships as may be 
needed when they are needed, and why another agency of the Gov- 
ernment must lend of its funds to do that? 

Mr. Baitry. I think so, Mr. Herter. 

The situation is very simple. It is a lack of budget funds on the 
part of the Maritime Administration. ‘The budget and the Congress 
did not provide them with funds to meet a situation of this character. 
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While the funds are being made available through the means pro- 
vided here, the ECA is merely advancing the money and it will be 
repaid. It is purely a loan on the part of the ECA to have the ships 
put into condition and start the operation, and they will be completely 
reimbursed, as I understand, out of the services rendered. 

Mr. Herter. Do you know from a practical point of view how 
quickly that repayment could be made ¢ 

Mr. Battery. As fast as the service can be performed and the col- 
lection made for the services, is my undertanding. The industry is 
not a party to that agreement between the ECA and the Maritime 
Administration or the Department of Commerce. It is only our un- 
derstanding of what is being arranged. Our understanding is that 
ECA, in order to have this shipping service provided promptly, be- 
cause of lack of funds on the part of the Department of Commerce, 
is advancing the money and when the service is rendered and the col- 
lections made for those services, then that money will be paid back 
to them. 

Mr. Herrer. I presume that has to be reflected somewhere in the 
charter hire, does it not? 

How is the Maritime Commission planning to get that money back 
in order that they can repay / 

Mr. Battery. They are discussing two methods of operation, Mr. 
Herter, at the present time. One is a charter operation under which 
they would get charter hire and they would pay that to ECA in re- 
imbursement of these funds. The other isan agency agreement under 
which industry would act as agents for the Government in operating 
these Government ships and then, of course, the services which would 
be paid for by the people who receive the service, would be used as the 
reimbursement fund. 

Mr. Herter. Over how long a period of time would you plan to 
amortize that loan? Are they planning to do it all in the first cargo 
they carry, or will it be over a period of time that they would accumu- 
late that / 

Mr. Batter. Mr. Herter, again we are not parties to the agreement 
between the ECA and the Maritime Commission, which we understand 
is being arranged through the Bureau of the Budget, but I assume the 
first funds available would be used to reimburse these advances. How- 
ever, we have no direct knowledge of the terms of the agreement. The 
industry is not a party to it. This is purely to permit the early opera- 
tion of the vessels and because of lack of funds on the part of the 
Maritime Administration, which is a division of the Department of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Herter. One of the reasons I raised that point is that it was so 
clear from the testimony here that there was no other shipping avail- 
able, and that these old American ships must be broken out to be made 
available for this purpose, or India will have a very difficult time in 
even lifting what they purchased in this country or Canada. It be- 
comes a very academic question as to whether anything is written in 
this bill. It would appear that it is going in American bottoms any- 
way. 

Mr. Baitey. It would appear so. 

At the present time there appears to be a surplus of cargo avail- 
able and a shortage of ship space. That can turn and change in a very 
short period. As long as that condition continues, of course, ships 
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will have to be found and the greatest supply anywhere in the world 
is the Government national defense reserve fleet which they propose to 
use for that purpose. 

Our amendment is carefully drawn. It says “if American ships are 
available.” If they are not available, then this proposed amendment 
of ours has no effect, sir. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mr. Burleson. 

Mr. Burtrson. I was just wondering how the VFW came in your 
endorsement. I can understand why all these other organizations 
endorsed it but I do not see how the VFW got in on the act. It sounds 
like the law firm of Cohen, Cohen, Cohen & O’Shaughnessy. 

Mr. Batrey. | think the explanation is easy, sir. The American 
Legion and Veterans of Foreign Wars are strong supporters of the 
American merchant marine on account of its national defense charac 
teristics. As I said in my statement, the dry cargo that went to sup- 
port the military activity in Korea, 90 percent of it was carried in 
American flag privately operated ships. Their feeling is that they 
have to support the merchant marine in peacetime if we are going to 
have one available with trained crews and operators in time of neces- 
sity. 

Mr. Burieson. Does the Legion have the same view ? 

Mr. Battery. They have the same view and have passed many reso- 
lutions on the subject. The Legion was expected to endorse this yes- 
terday. They did not get to it. Otherwise their name would be on 
there, and has been on all our support documents. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). The next witness is Mr. James B. Carey, 
national secretary of the CIO. 


Mr. Carey, if you will come right up here and have a seat, sir, you 
may proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES B. CAREY, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Carry. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
James B. Carey, national secretary-treasurer of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. I speak in behalf of the CLO and its membership, 
although I have served as well as a member of the Harriman committee 
that drafted the plans for the Marshall plan and still serve as a 
member of the Public Advisory Committee of the Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration. 

In relation to the proposal pending before the Congress to provide 
2 million tons of grain to the people of India at once, let me say at the 
outset that the C1O takes its position with official representatives of 
the Federal Council of Churches, the Catholic Church, the Lutheran 
Church, the Methodist Church, the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, the American Federation of Labor, 
the YMCA, the YWCA, and many other population groupings, in 
urging favorable and prompt action on the legislation proposed. 

To us in the CIO the current tendency by some people to make of 
this proposal a political football is shocking and callous. 

Most of the organizations which I have named approach this prob- 
lem on the basis of decency and humanitarianism. 
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I am in complete accord with them under those two concepts, but I 
approach the subject under two other concepts—those of economic 
good sense and enlightened self-interest on our part. 

While I do not propose to engage in negative arguments, I believe 
the present trend of narrow political and editorial thinking makes it 
incumbent upon me to dispose at the beginning of some of the con- 
tentions that are being made. 

The first of these claims is that India is in a hopeless mess because 
of the political shortcomings of some of her leaders, or the lack of 
desire on the part of her people to attain their proper high position 
among the family of nations, both from the political and economic 
viewpoint. Such allegations are, of course, based on dangerous 
half-truths. 

I have noticed the vigor with which certain reactionary newspaper 
columnists are arguing that India’s difficulty stems largely from a 
political disagreement with the neighboring state of Pakistan. Well, 
certainly some of the difficulty does arise from that political dispute, 
but none of these gentlemen take the trouble to look objectively into 
the causes of the dispute and analyze the difficulties that the funda- 
mental questions raise. For example, one columnist the other day 
confined his opposition to stating that Pakistan has grain surpluses 
available for export to India. This, of course, is only a half-truth. 
Pakistan does have some grain available, but the best information I 
can get is that it would provide very little of the deficit with which 
India is confronted. I am further informed that Pakistan has not 
fulfilled her export commitments of grain to Germany and other 
European countries. Because we have so many people screaming 
about the sanctity of contracts, I think we should be consistent on the 
point and assume that Pakistan should live up to her commitments to 
all peoples. 

The simple truth of the matter is that back in September 1949, when 
Great Britain devalued the pound from $4.07 to $2.50, Pakistan 
exercised her sovereign rights and decided not to devaluate. India 
did devaluate and the result was an upset in the trade relations be- 
tween the two countries. As a devaluing member of the sterling bloc, 
India found that she could buy such commodities as grain from 
Australia at a lower unloaded price than she could work out with 
Pakistan. 

Let me add that there are other trade obstructions between those 
two countries arising basically out of political and religious tensions. 
We, as a people, know that these tensions must be worked out by the 
parties to them; it is unthinkable that we should project ourselves into 
the internal affairs of either country. 

The next point I would like to dispose of is this matter of Nehru’s 
position in the United Nations on the specific item of UN action in 
branding the Chinese Communists as aggressors in Korea. I definitely 
am not in agreement with Nehru’s position. I do feel myself under ob- 
ligation, however, to try to understand Nehru’s position even though 
I disagree with it. I realize first that he is right across the street from 
the Chinese Communists. Second, I realize that he understands as 
well as I do the dismal failures we have registered at the diplomatic 
and legislative level in dealing with the problems of the Far East. 
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Furthermore, sources which I consider authoritative inform me 
that Nehru and the people of India alike are of the virtually unanimous 
opinion that the United States and its people want peace in the world. 

My point in dealing with this negative aspect of the pending 
legislation is that we cannot and must not tie political strings to our 
acts as they relate to the carrying out of world leadership that we 
have assumed as a people. 

It would be an unforgivable crime for us to make starvation in 
India a political pawn. 

I now turn my attention to the constructive aspects of the proposal. 

The first question we must answer is whether or not the people of 
India deserve the grain for which they have asked. Every member of 
your committee knows, and every Member of the entire Congress 
should know, that the ending of the war found India in a pitiable con- 
dition as regards her low standard of living, her food supply, her 
economic relationships, and her political relationships. Prior to the 
war, India and Pakistan, of course, along with Cevlon, comprised a 
single political entity over which the King of England ruled as 
Emperor. Even at that time India was not self-sufficient in the rais- 
ing of agricultural products. She had to import part of her food 
supplies from other southeast Asian nations and colonies. 

I will cite only one and that is Burma. Before World War II 
India had to place great reliance on the rice crops of Burma. The 
Japanese invasion of Burma and our counterthrusts devastated 
Burma. The farmers of Burma, like the farmers of Europe, saw their 
farm lands devastated, farm homes destroyed, and themselves turned 
into terror-stricken fugitives fleeing before the invaders. I need not 
point out to members of this committee that devastated farm land, 
especially when it is cultivated by people who have little or no assets to 
begin with, 1 requires some time for reconstruction. 

Similar devastation elsewhere in the Orient operated to deny to 
India after the end of the war the imported grains on which she had 
depended to feed her people. That gives you some idea of the 
initial plight of the Indian Government after Great Britain granted 
her sovereign status as a member of the British Commonwealth. 

Now, let us look at what India has accomplished in the brief space 
of time she has been struggling out of the aftermath of war. 

The figures of India’s finances published last October reveal that 
India in that 1 month had exported to other countries about 122 
million dollars in goods. The period from July to October showed 
a surplus balance of trade in India’s favor of about 40 million dollars. 
Those same 4 months a year before had shown a deficit of 143 million 
dollars in India’s trade balance. Since October the 40 million dollars 
favorable trade balance has increased to about 72 million dollars. 
That puts India in a position to purchase abroad over and above what 
she trades for desirable commodities. 

I offer those figures for the consideration of anyone who will dare 
to say that the people of India are not willing to work for their own 
salvation. And let me add that the Indian people have achieved that 
trade position with a population that suffers under one of the world’s 
lowest standards of living. I believe those figures answer the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the Indian people deserve the help which it 
is proposed we give them. I believe it also answers any question 
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that might be raised as to whether these people have the willingness 
and capabilities to work out their own problems. 

Now I would like to deal specifically with the current shortage of 
6 million tons of grain. As I have said, India has in the past been 
forced to import some grain with which to feed her people. Any 
American farmer could readily understand why if he could see 
hundreds of millions of Indian farmers working on their knees day 
after day tilling the ground with no other implement than a crooked 
stick. Those happen to be the facts that confront India. 

Nonetheless that country has courageously set March 31, 1952, as the 
target date on which she proposes to attain self-sufficiency in food 
production. She hopes to achieve this engineering project that would 
bring new land under cultivation and also through more intensive and 
scientific cultivation of existing acres under food crops. 

India has not abandoned that target date even now. She is going 
forward with her plans of reconstruction and internal expansion. 
But here again it takes time to build valley-control projects for re- 
claiming land for additional cultivation. 

As a practical matter, we cannot say at this juncture to the Indian 
people that they should keep themselves going at half-rations or quar- 
ter-rations or no rations at all until she has attained self-sufficiency. 

Certainly any responsible person can realize that India must spread 
her available resources. By those I mean her food, her industrial 
products, her dollars available for imports, and the vast technical 
improvements that she is working out for the welfare of the Indian 
people, and even for the people of neighboring countries in southeast 
Asia. 

It may, of course, be argued that India could reduce on other pur- 
chases and buy food. Quite frankly, I don’t believe this approach to 
the people would be hailed favorably by American businessmen and 
corporations. Although India does have some resources for inter- 
national trade, and although she does have at this time approximately 
a $72 million favorable trade balance, she has wisely set up rigid 
priorities with machinery, drugs, fertilizer, and other essentials top- 
ping the list of imports to be procured from America with the dollars 
that she does have. 

Now, let us look at India’s past relations with America on the im- 
porting of food grain. In 1949 she imported $27 million worth of 
grain from the United States, $66 million worth in 1950, and, while 
the figures are not yet complete, it appears that wheat purchases for 
part of 1951, in addition to other coarser-grain purchases, are approxi- 
mately $127 million. 

So, you gentlemen of the committee can very clearly see that for 
India to cancel out her top priority purchases from us for the purchase 
of grain would be a backward step. For us to force India to destroy 
her wise priorities or to give her only part of the 2 million tons of 
grain that is so sorely needed would reduce India’s industrial produc- 
tion and delay the attainment of the greater stability toward whick 
she is struggling. 

As it is, India is being forced to expend virtually all of her $7 
million favorable trade balance for the purchase of grain to fill part 
of her 6 million ton deficit. She will be able to buy mainly from 
Canada about 4 million tons. It is the additional 2 million tons that 
become indispensable in her economy. 
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The question now arises as to what occasioned the deficit. Well, of 
course, the tension with Pakistan created some of the difficulty, but, 
as I see it, only a very small part of the difficulty. The country has 
been subjected to natural disasters in the w: ay of droughts, floods, and 
earthquakes. The effect of these disasters cannot, as any farmer 
knows, be overeoine in a day or » week or a month, They can be over- 
come only gradually, and so today we find even present standing crops 
failing or threatened with anticipated failure. The autumn crops of 
maize and millets in the north and central areas have already been con 
siderably damaged by drought. In central India the rice and millet 
crops have been ‘affected to a great extent in unirrigated areas. There, 
too, we find that the spring crops of wheat and barley have withered 
away. 

Last November the portions of the country that raised winter rice 
were struck with heavy rains and cyclones. Other farm land areas 
were struck by severe earthquakes. In addition, there have been 
swarms of locusts and crop diseases in many areas. 

I come now to consideration of our own self-interest. I refer, of 
course, to the opportunity afforded world communism when a nation, 
comprising 400 million people, is confronted with the chaos and con- 
fusion that is inherent in starvation rations or in starvation itself. It 
is fairly easy for us here in America to tighten our belts, but the same 
advice is fatal when forced upon 400 million people whose per capita 
food consumption at best is only one-half of our own. If anyone 
thinks that such advice to the people of India is not to the interest of 
world communism, he reveals a tremendous ignorance of the nature of 
the animal. 

We in the labor movement are weary of pointing out the very simple 
fact that communism takes root and grows only in a soil and atmos- 
phere that is conditioned by chaos and confusion, You cannot sell 
communism to people who are secure, or even reasonably secure. You 

can sell it without any difficulty to depressed, friendless, starving 
people. 

Someone is bound to point out, of course, that the Communists ¢can- 
not give more than promises. That, of course, is true, but neverthe- 
less even an empty promise is effective in the absence of any other 
proposed action. Now I ask your committee to determine what hap- 
pens when an empty promise is offset by a promise from the other side 
and this latter promise is promptly cprried out in all honor. 

Our failure to deal with the Far East as intelligently as we have 
dealt with the Marshall plan habione of Europe has made a holiday 
for the Communists in Asia. I don’t believe it is too late for us to 
take some action now, but we cannot meet the situation by speeches 
of one sort or another on the floor of Congress or editorials in the 
newspapers, or pious statements here, there, and everywhere in the 
country about American ideals. As a wholly practical matter, aside 
from the consideration of humanity and decency, we have to pick a co1 
crete problem and get our teeth into it. 

I think we have such a concrete problem before us, and we can solve 
it by making available at once 2 million tons of grain for the people 
of India to tide them over the disaster that was not of their making 
and to help them toward the goal of self-sufficiency and increased 
national stability which they are trying to reach. 
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The Congress of Industrial Organizations supports without quali- 
fication the pending legislation to make available and ship at once to 
the people of Indian 2 million tons of American grain which we have, 
and which they so sorely need. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Thank you, Mr. Carey. 

Would you like to elaborate on this statement you made about the 
diplomatic and legislative shortcomings of the administration and the 
Congress relative to the Far East? Do you have any concrete ideas 
or suggestions as to how we could have avoided some of our difficulties ? 

Mr. Carey. Sir, I speak from having some experience in dealing 
with the Communists. In that work I have had occasion to be sent to 
the Soviet Union three times in the last few years. I have also been 
sent to Czechoslovakia, to Italy, to France, and to other countries to 
assist the labor groups resisting the Communists. We have our 
representatives in India and they have been traveling the Asiatic 
countries. 

It would be very important for our Nation to act like the world 
leader that circumstances has placed it in. One is to be sure that our 
own credentials are in order. As long as we adopt and practice pat- 
terns of discrimination, we will have greater difficulty gaining the 
confidence of the people of the Asiatic countries. We provide evidence 
that makes it easy for the Communists to gain the confidence of the 
people with their promises as against the ability of the United States 
in gaining the confidence of the people. 

I might say one of the big items would be the fact that we engage 
in repressive labor legislation in this country although we profess to 
be a nation that has been built upon a concept of freedom. 

There are several other items of that nature that could better be 
dealt with in that respect. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). You indicate that communism flourishes 
where there is great need, poverty, and so forth. What about the in- 
telligentsia that seem to fall for the communistic line? 

Mr. Carey. That is the screwball fringe. Do not think that is a 
particularly significant or important matter. We are now dealing 
with a thrust of the Communists to gain control of the minds of the 
people. They specialize in working people. They profess to speak 
in the name of the working class. They go after workers and farmers. 
They target their effort primarily to capture control of labor unions. 

I went through a recent experience of attempting to eliminate the 
control of the Communists in the electrical industry. During that 10- 
year fight we did not have the benefit of a Marshall plan enacted by 
Congress; we did not have the benefit of some other aids that are 
established to help restrain and resist Communist aggression. 

When the CIO expelled 11 unions for Communist control, 1 of them, 
which represented the heart and strength of the Communists in labor 
organizations in America, the least perhaps we could have expected 
that, within a year after they were expelled from the C1O, the Attorney 
General might have placed the U. E. on the subversive list. The At- 
torney General perhaps might have cited the U. E. for consideration 
by the antisubversive committee that was established for that pur- 
pose. We might have had provisions in the procurement agencies of 
our Government that no secret work would be placed in plants where 
the Communists had bargaining rights. We might have expected the 
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employers of our Nation—companies like General Electric—might 
not have favored the Communists in maintaining their control over 
the plants. To be very specific, the plant in Schenectady, N. Y., where 
we place the most important secret work, there the shop stewards and 
local officers have access to that information. 

Items like the Selwin unit, which is an important development, we 
have reason to believe all the information on that is now in the hands 
of the Communists. 

I would say if we are serious about this Communist threat there 
are some practical things that could have been done. There are some 
shortcomings that perhaps might have been dealt with, because the 
workers that we are engaged in serving know something of this Com- 
munist animal. They know what the Communists do when they con- 
trol a labor organization and they know something about what hap- 
pens when the Communists control a labor or ganization, and the short 
per iod of time it takes them to control a country. 

I cite as an example Czechoslovakia. 

So, if there is a threat, we would have naturally expected our Gov- 
ernment to do something about it, to distinguish between trade union- 
ists and Communists. Those are the shortcomings I would cite. 

Our workers say to us, “Well, if the Communists are a threat, why 
wasn’t something done about it?” That is it in simple terms. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Do you have a question, Mr. Carnahan ? 

Mr. CarnaHan. I just want to express appreciation for the excel- 
lent statement you have given us and make this observation, that it 
seems to me that we should give this aid because the people of India 
need it and because we want to extend it to them. 

Mr. Barrie gece. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Carey, we are somewhat familiar in this committee 
with your international work in strengthening the labor movement 
against communism. Both in the committee and on the floor, some of 
us have explained about how you helped to get the ILO made into a 
free organization and helped to scrap the Communist-dominated 
world labor organization. 

You have given us a very interesting statement. 

You mentioned that the ending of the war found India in a pitiable 
condition as regards her low standard of living. I traveled in India 
at the end of World War I and found India in a pitiable condition 
there as regards her low standard of living. That condition has ex- 
isted there, of course, a long time, and it does not date from the end 
of World War II, or this past year. 

You made one statement that so far as I know has not been brought 
to our attention before: 

That country has courageously set March 31, 1952, as the target upon which 
she proposes to attain self-sufficiency in food production. 

I wondered where you got that statement. 

Mr. Carey. From the observation of our own representatives very 
recently. John Brophy was the head of our delegation that traveled 
extensively through India for this very purpose, so that the CIO 
would have its own information to check against information from 
other sources, and to be able to formulate our policies in regard to the 
matters of this nature. 
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When I think of “following the end of the war,” I joined with 
others to bring about an economic-aid program. During the war we 
had to make a deliberate decision: Do we direct our resources to stop 
the campaign of the aggressors in the Pacific? in Japan? or do we 
concentrate on the heart of the aggressor in Europe, namely Hitler? 
We deliberately, as a nation, with our allies, concentrated on Europe 
and had to leave to a later time the dealing directly with all our forces, 
Japan, 

I would say that was a proper decision. 

Then during the period of relief after the war, when engaged in 
a campaign of relief and reconstruction, we did not feel that the 
United States could carry more than an estimated load. We were 
speaking then in terms of, say $19,000,000,000, There again we made 
deliberate decisions: that we would concentrate our efforts of relief 
and reconstruction in the European areas, which I believe today is 
still the area of decision in regard to a campaign of aggression from 
the Soviet Union. So we had to leave the Asiatic countries, largely 
as a result of the proper decisions that were then made. But that set 
up with the exit 3 in the Asiatic countries a feeling that they were 
being dealt with as second-class citizens of the world. 

That, in combination with some of the patterns that exist in this 
country of discrimination, makes our task in that area more difficult in 
gaining their confidence and makes the task much easier for the 
Soviet Union. 

Now, I would suggest that we ought to, today, as stated by the 
Farm Bureau Federation representatives, reexamine the proposition 
now and see if we have not pretty well satisfied our responsibilties 
with respect to economic aid for Europe, and see what we can do to 
make it possible to gain friends in the Asiatic parts of the world, and 
for the following reason: We have reason to believe froin our studies 
of the Communist activity that they are moving through the Malayas 
and can easily capture India, and in that position represent then a 
majority of the peoples of the world, questioning the authority of the 
United Nations to speak for the peoples of the world. 

It. will create considerable difficulty for the future peace of the 
world, and our own interest is very much involved in that. 

Specifically, we would suggest that perhaps we could get back a 
portion of the aid we gave to, say the Soviet Union on a lend-lease 
basis, which would amount to perhaps $10 billion. If we could get 
$2 billion back, which I do not think we will, and give the balance of 
it to the Asiatic countries, it would be very helpful. 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Carey, you were on the Harriman committee and 
were one of the sponsors of the Marshall plan, as I remember it, before 
it started, in its inception and in its continuation ? 

Mr. Carey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vorys. What we did there was to base it on self-help and 
mutual aid. We projected ourselves right into the internal affairs 
of every one of those countries and required bilateral agreements. I 
think you approved of that. We insisted that they do things to help 
themselves and help each other and help us. 

Now, what is wrong with going at it the same way in Asia, including 
India? As you know, this committee, in the summer of 1949, wrote 
into the Mutual Defense Assistance Act a statement that we favored 
that sort of plan for Asia. Now, what is wrong with that? 
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Mr. Carry. There is nothing particularly wrong with it. Of course, 
we did not follow up the war immediately with the European recovery 
program. We engaged in direct relief campaigns. The difference 
between that and what was done in the Marshall plan is that one 
was designed primarily for relief and the Marshall plan was designed 
primarily for reconstruction. The emphasis was to be placed on that 
basis. In the Marshall plan concept, those items that were for relief 
were to be gifts and those items for reconstruction would be worked 
out in other ways. So this primarily is a relief proposition to meet 
the conditions of famine, or a possible famine. It does state in the 
bills under consideration by this committee that the disposition will be 
by agreement between the United States and the Indian Government. 

Mr. Vorys. There is a “counterpart funds” provision in there. How- 
ever, we had something of an unhappy experience with UNRRA in 
that we found relief was being used as an instrument of Communist 
policy in various countries, so we started into what turned out to be 
the Marshall plan and many of us have for years felt that the same 
sort of a thing was needed in the Asian part of the world, for the 
reasons which you so eloquently brought to our attention. 

Why would this not be a good time to start? 

Mr. Carey. I would say that that would be a separate issue than 
this present emergency situation in India. I had the pleasure of being 
invited to address the Farm Bureau Federation convention in Dallas, 
and [ am sure some of the members of the committee would know how 
unusual it is for an officer of the CIO to be accorded such a cordial 
invitation in a Farm Bureau Federation meeting in Dallas, Tex. 

I placed before them our thinking with respect to a Marshall plan 
for the Asiatic countries; a well-organized effort in that regard, for 
the purpose of dealing with the backward nations of the world. 

I think too much attention is given to this little piddling program 
known as point IV. The principles of the point IV program are 
splendid, but when you compare a $25 million expenditure with the 
task they have before them, it would not amount to a lot more than 
a propaganda device. . 

I would think that this Nation could well afford, in its own interests, 
and in the interests of stopping the Communists and gaining control 
of the world, spend a larger amount in terms of a well-organized 
Marshall plan for southeast Asia. 

Mr. Vorys. Thank you. I agree with you. 

Mr. Battie (presiding). Mr. Chatham—— 

Mr. CHatuam. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mr. Javits 

Mr. Javirs. I am so glad you agree and a figure of $1 billion per 
year has been mentioned for Far East economic development. Does 
that sound more like it to you, in terms of the situation out there than 
the point IV programs, or this India food program ¢ 

Mr. Carey. I am thinking in terms, sir, of say $5 billion a year for 
4 years, which would be 22.5 cents per person, considering the people 
we have to deal with. 

Mr. Javirs. You think that a sizeable economic recovery program 
whether yours or mine would go far in helping us to get the initiative 
in fighting communism in Asia rather than meeting the Communists 
wherever they make a penetration / 

Mr. Carey. We should have a well-organized positive plan. As the 
Congressman has indicated, it should be based on the notion that 
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we are doing the right thing and not taking our lead from the Com- 
seis or doing it just for the purpose of stopping the Communists, 
but primarily for the purpose of helping other people to help them- 
selves. 

Mr. Javirs. There you would agree that we should write the same 
kind of a ticket we wrote in ECA, with all kinds of conditions on 
strategic materials and other factors which Mr. Vorys asked you 
about ¢ 

Mr. Carey. The conditions would be even greater than they were in 
ECA, but I might say, when I spoke of the counterpart funds, there 
were no unifori conditions that applied. They had to be engaged in 
on the basis of the nation that we were dealing with and the circum- 
stances surrounding that particular nation. 

There is a variation in terms of how the counterpart funds were 
used. As to applying conditions, I think we have an influence in 
these countries of the world, and I would suggest that our influence 
be a good influence and not a negative influence or a bad influence. 

Mr. Javirs. You are aware of the fact, as Mr. Vorys said, that we 
wrote such a request to the administration into the mutual-defense 
assistance program (MDAP) and this year members of this commit- 
tee have again sponsored a resolution for a Pacific Pact, and one for a 
Far-East recovery program. I am glad to hear what Mr. Vorys said, 
because you know as well as I do the great influence he carries with 
the Republican Members of the House on foreign affairs. 

I have just one other point to bring up. We have talked a lot about 
the passage of this bill being important. From the point of view of 
the continuance of constitutional government in India, you have 
apparently had independent researches made there by Mr. Brophy 
and others whom I happen to know, and I wondered whether you 
would care to comment on the influence that you feel the giving or the 
withholding of this food aid would have on the very basic proposition 
of the continuance of any constitutional government in India. 

Mr. Carey. Our main responsibility, of course, oma be in dealing 
with the labor groups of India. We feel that our method of operating 
with the pene of India would be through our counterparts or our 
opposite numbers. We would refrain from giving any comment with 
regard to the Government of India except to say that we think that 
this kind of program, with the principles it contains, would be 
extremely helpful in helping the Government of India do the right 
thing, for their own people and for us as citizens of the world. 

Mr. Javirs. What I had in mind is whether your people detected 
among the workers in India the anticipation of a great unrest which 
might even become a revolutionary turmoil, if there was this dreadful 
famine in India, because we did not give them this help. I mean do 
not say “Yes” or “No” to that if you cannot, but you might have 
some information on it. 

Mr. Carry. We have a lot of information, and we do not think it is 
a program without leadership. We think it is a Communist proposi- 
tion, that they are extremely active in India, and that they have rea- 
sons to understand why they will quite likely be successful in gaining 
control of India, against the wishes of the Nehru government, if some 
aid is not coming in a very short time. 

Mr. Javirs. Thank you very much, 
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Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mr. Burleson 

Mr. Burteson. I have no questions. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mr. Herter 

Mr. Herrer. With regard to your program of a Marshall plan for 
southeast Asia, when you are speaking of $5 billion a year, pre- 
sumably that has to be translated into goods. The dollars are worth 
nothing unless you can transfer them into effective goods, and presum 
ably a large part of them in your thinking would go into durable 
goods of some kind. 

Mr. Carey. Primitive tools. Not tractors, and so forth, but it would 
be awful easy for our country to turn a plant into the production of 
thousands and thousands of the very simple instruments that would 
be necessary to improve radically the standard of living of the people 
in India through their agricultural development. 

Mr. Herter. [ am speaking of the billions of dollars you think of. 
When we think of the steel for those tools and so forth, it would re 
quire some leveling off somewhere in order not to have the impact of 
trying to do too many things at once. 

Mr. Carey. We would have to expand the production of a lot of 
our basic commodities. For instance, Congressman, I cannot under- 
stand all the talk about the shortages of copper that affects a lot of 
people. Yet we are producing 200,000 tons of copper less this year 
than we produced in 1943. 

Now, it may well be that some of those items might be looked into. 
Some of these shortages we have are artificially created. That is why 
it is shocking to us as people of labor that we impose a duty on copper 
of 2 cents a pound, to prevent copper from coming in from Chile 
while these shortages are confronting us. <A little leadership in that 
regard as a nation would not hurt. 

Mr. Herrer. In that particular case, you might find that the two 
largest companies in the country want it lifted and the small ones 
want it left on. 

Mr. Carry. I know several who wanted to get it imposed, and they 
made $96,000,000 overnight when it was put on. I do know that. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Carey, do you think it might be advisable to 
expand point IV into a program to deal with this situation ? 

Mr. Carey. Point IV is the logical program for this Nation to en- 
gage in at this time to deal effectively with the Communists. It is 
much more important and much more effective than even a large arms 
program. 

When I think of point IV, $25,000,000 compared with $70,000,000,- 
000 to be expended in some near future time for arms, it is a shocking 
comparison. In point IV, the little piddling program it is now, it 
would have to be revised into more realistic terms. The point IV 
concept is the one real threat to Communist aggression. It will help 
the exploited peoples of the world so that they will be able to help 
themselves and build their own institutions of self-government. 

Mr. Carnanan. Than rather than instituting a new program, a 
Marshall plan for Asia, you would recommend an expansion of the 
point IV concept ? 

Mr. Carey. I am just struggling with the notion as to whether you 
can take a point IV concept now and substitute that for a Marshall 
plan for southeast Asia. I think it might be a combination of both. 
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I would suggest to you that it would be well if we do look into the 
whole question to see what we as a nation can do safely and wisely. 
It would take in part point IV; it would take in part relief programs; 
it would take in part reconstruction programs. 

Mr. Javrrs. It is a fact, is it not, that the Marshall plan contained a 
large amount of technical aid, just like point IV, long before point 
[V was brought up? Mr. Vorys has pointed that out many times. 

Mr. Vorys. I have one other word with regard to point IV. I 
wonder if you are familiar with the fact that as point IV left this 
committee and passed the House there were provisions for the encour- 
agement of better labor conditions in other countries. Those provi- 
sions were written around this table with the thought that they helped 
not only those in other countries, but helped to protect our own labor 
force against substandard competition. 

Those provisions came out when the legislation went to the Senate. 

Mr. Carey. There was a lot of thinking that is reduced today in 
the ranks of labor that we would have reason to fear the industrial 
development of the peoples of other countries, that it would be com- 
petition for the United States. The labor in America today, how- 
ever, has thrown off that foolish notion, and they adopt the feeling 
that if we would improve the standards of the people of the world 
and help them industrialize and help them improve their methods of 
production, that they in turn would become better customers of the 
people of the United States and we could have a world society in which 
all people could live in prosperity and freedom. 

Mr. Vorys. Is this not the point, that as we help to improve the 
wages and hours and other labor conditions through international 
organizations, and so forth, of those in other countries, we are pro- 
tecting our own labor against that sort of competition ¢ 

Mr. Carey. That is right. 

Mr. Barrie. We appreciate your statement. 

We have one other witness here who is scheduled in the morning. 
We can take him now for a few minutes if you would like, or we can 
wait until the morning. 

I would like to discuss with the committee just a minute whether 
or not we should go on with these scheduled hearings in the morning 
and try to finish up, since there are only four more witnesses to be 
heard, and one of them is here right now. I would like to have some 
expression from the committee members on the procedure. 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a suggestion that 
we hear another witness now, but that we do not have another session 
with such a small attendance by the committee. I think it is not 
fair to the witnesses. We can permit witnesses to file their state- 
ments, and determine later Shelbie there shall be full hearings. I 
do not want to make a point of whether or not there is a quorum 
present, but it seems to me for a small number of committee members 
to be present is not desirable. 

Mr. Barrie. We have had pretty good attendance today, although 
it has fallen off for the moment. 

Mr. Cuatuam. I believe some of these witnesses are coming from 
long distances. I think it is difficult for them to change their plans 
at this late date. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). The immediate problem is whether to go 
ahead now. Suppose we proceed with the witness I just mentioned. 
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We will hear from Mr. Stuart Nelson, Friends Committee on 
National Legislation. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM STUART NELSON, FRIENDS COMMITTEE 
ON NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


Mr. Netson. My name is William Stuart Nelson, 13 R Street NW, 
Washington, D.C. I am dean of the university, Howard University, 
in Washington. Today I am speaking on behalf of the Friends Com 
mittee on National Legislation and do so in the light of 10 months 
of service in India with the American Friends Service Committee in 
1946 and 1947 and 2 months in India this past summer as a repre- 
sentative of the World Student ‘Service Fund. 

he recommendation by President Truman that the Congress make 
available up to 2,000,000 tons of grain to India to help prevent an 
impending famine in that country is in the best American tradition. 
In spite of the warning against foreign entanglements which Presi- 
dent George Washington uttered in his Farewell Address, he ex- 
pressed the eloquent view that— 

It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and at no distant period a great 
nation, to give to mankind the magnanimous and too novel example of a people 
always guided by an exalted justice nd benevolence. 


Since these lofty words were uttered, our history has recorded 
many generous acts by America toward the unfortunate in other parts 
of the world. 

Famine is no new experience in India, and now it threatens again 
in spite of the heroic efforts of the Indian Government to remove 


the basic causes of this evil. This threatened tragedy presents us 
with a great opportunity to demonstrate that we have lost none of the 
generous spirit which has marked our past. The Government is 
clearly advised as to the present acuteness of India’s needs. I can 
testify, however, on the basis of 12 months of travel and living 
among the people in many parts of India to the narrow margin which 
constantly separates the masses from starvation. Last August I 
witnessed people in Mysore numb with fear because of the prolonged 
drought and all that meant in terms of suffering. I witnessed, too, 
their great rejoicing when finally the rain came. The evil fruits 
of the low daily caloric value of food available to Indians I have 
seen with my own eyes. I have followed to the burning pyre the 
dead with life cut short, I am convinced, by lack of sufficient food. I 
have lived in Bengal and the city of Calcutta where in 1943 my col- 
leagues before me and American soldiers witnessed the indescribable 
horrors of death and suffering on the part of millions from famine. 
With my own hands I have handed out food on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee to the stricken in the Indian village. 
Six months ago when no major famine existed, I heard from travelers 
in parts of south India of intense suffering from hunger, and IT read 
newspaper accounts of a parent selling her child in return for food. 
Those who have never seen these sights or lived among the poor in 
India cannot completely understand the meaning of hunger and the 
threat of famine in that country. 

The President has rightfully made it clear in his message to the 
Congress that the gift he recommends is wholly unrelated to political 
considerations. Any other position would, of course, be unworthy of 
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our Nation. The world knows us as rich and strong. It must know 
us, even in these difficult times, as good. That we would withhold help 
from this great and ancient people in its time of need because of dif- 
ferences of view is unthinkable. It is understandable and proper 
that our Government should desire that the Government of India share 
America’s views on international problems. That we would attempt 
to coerce her consent is inconceivable. 

A fundamental law of human relations is that a reconciliation of 
views among men takes place most easily in a climate of friendship, 
in the climate of associations built upon kindness. In the course of 
my first visit with the great Mahatma Gandhi, the question arose as 
to how the Friends Service unit might be most helpful to the people 
in East Bengal who had suffered the physical tortures and the 
estrangement growing out of Hindu-Moslem riots. Mr. Gandhi re- 
called his observations as a young man in London of the workings of 
the Salvation Army. “Never,” he said, “did the Salvation Army begin 
its ministrations to the suffering by the attempt to convert them. 
It gave them food, clothing, and shelter for,” said he, “to the hungry, 
God is food; to the naked, God is clothing; and to the homeless, God 
is shelter.” 

The Indian people know the meaning of generosity, for they are 
a generous people, even the poorest of them. I can recall a visit with 
my wife to an Indian village of poverty beyond anything that we 
know. But somewhere out of this dire need came an egg, a fish, a 
banana, as gifts to us. We were guests and by the ancient law of 
hospitality were made to share even of the last bit of food of these 
impoverished people. Such people can be depended upon, therefore, 
to recognize gene rosity in Americans and to respond to it in the only 
way generous people know how to respond to generosity. They are 
a people also who set a heavy store by freedom to pursue the leadings 
of their consciences, whatever the cost to themselves. In this they 
are very akin to Americans. But they are not a stubborn people. 
They have yielded their bodies and their spirits as perhaps few people 
in history in the effort to reach peaceful solutions to their problems 
with other nations. That is to say that Americans, in my opinion, 
can count upon a willingness by the Indian Government and the Indian 
people to understand our point of view and to seek earnestly to resolve 
any differences between us. It is only natural that friendliness 
created by our response to India’s needs will increase her eagerness to 
remove our differences. One can only wish that among all the peo- 
ples of the world there were the atmosphere of friendliness born of 
0h al generosity in which political diffe ‘rences could be discussed. 

We would do well to understand the present feeling of the Indian 
people toward America and Americans. A complete understanding 
of this feeling is perhaps not pussible to any individual, especially to 
any non-Indian. I believe, however, that I have gained something 
of a knowledge of this feeling in my many associations with Indians 
in India and in this country. Said an Indian official who recently 
returned to his home after a tour of duty in America, “I have found 
nowhere in all my travels a more generous, a more hospitable people 
than those I have known in America.” In India I have met many 
Indians who have studied in this country and almost universally they 
have testified to their warm reception here and their desire to return. 
On the other hand, India, as we all know, has suffered greatly at the 
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hands of the west. She knows, better than most, how completely the 
strong can come to dominate the weak and how prone the strong are 
to do this. Economically, she is weak and she is fearful. Her inde- 
pendence, which is her soul, she values above all else. That, too, is 
no less the spirit of America. We have two great opportunities, there. 
fore. The first is to strengthen India in this spirit of independence 
so much like our own. The second is to help create that atmosphere 
between us which will leave no ground whatever for fear. 

We are a religious people who for a very long time have sent mis- 
sionaries to India. Now we have an opportunity to demonstrate in 
deed what our Christian emissaries have long preached and continue 
to preach. We can in one act reveal the true meaning of our religion 
with an eloquence impossible in language. 

We are a democratic people, and we know that the essence of 
democracy is the preservation to men of the ability to make up their 
own minds without external constraints. We have here an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate beyond the power of words the depth of ou 
belief in the democratic way. 

One cannot, therefore, overemphasize the importance not simp] 
of giving this grain but of the spirit in which it is given. It is well 
to remember that the world will know not only what the majority in 
the Congress does in this matter but what even a single representatiy: 
of the people says. 

Here is an opportunity for us as a nation to rise to our full religious 
and democratic stature. Even the threat of famine is a terrible thing. 
We can, however, make this threat an opportunity to unite in un 
breakable bonds the great and good people of these two Republics. 
We hope that Congress will act promptly in approving this request 
in full. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. Carnanan. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. Would you tell us, Mr. Nelson, something about the 
work of the American Friends Service Committee in actually hand- 
ing out food or doing something about the famine over in India? 
You are the first one to come before the committee to have ever done 
anything about this individually. I am interested in hearing from 
those who have actually done something about it. 

Mr. Netson. There is considerable history, sir, to the efforts of 
the American Friends Service Committee in India. It began im 
mediately following World War IT and in fact during the war whe: 
Calcutta was threatened with bombing. There were those who went 
from here and England under the auspices of the Friends to do what 
they could, there. There came floods, there came famine, there came 
riots; and from that period on they have been there and still are ren- 
dering all kinds of assistance. 

The assistance the Friends give falls into three categories: Just 
pure relief, the giving of food, of clothing, of medicines; rehabili 
tation—that is, we have worked in villages where we have set up pilot 
projects, a little clinic, an adult educational project, or anything we 
could to suggest to the people how they might improve life in the 
villages; the third great area being that of reconciliation where we 
have tried to be an island of neutrality between fighting forces, let 
us Say, the Moslems and the Hindus. 
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That has continued over a considerable period. Very large sums 
translated into food, clothing, milk, and other necessities have been 
given to the Indians through the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee and the Friends Service Council in England. 

Mr. Vorys. I think yours is a great organization. 

You quoted this from Gandhi, “To the hungry, God is food; and 
to the naked, God is clothing”? That is not what he believed or 
what you and I believe about God, is it ? 

Mr. Netson. What he was saying is that to the hungry, God comes 
in the form of food. That is the thing to which they attach their 
most immediate allegiance; that is, they think that when the food 
comes it is the hand of God that has come to their rescue—the poor, 
the hungry. 

Mr. Vorys. That is a pretty materialistic description of the Diety, 
is it not? 

Mr. Netson. There is that side of Him, though. There is that side 
of God who provides for the body as well as for the spirit. He pro- 
vides food for the hungry and clothing for those who are naked. I 
do not think we would want to think of God, sir, as one who is not 
concerned with our physical well-being. 

Mr. Vorys. I had a Quaker relief worker from Germany say 
“Calories affect conscience, too.” That is true, but that is not the 
whole truth. 

Mr. Netson. Not the whole truth, certainly. 

Mr. Vorys. Thank you. 

Mr. Batre (presiding). Mr. Herter. 

Mr. Herter. I have no questions. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Thank you, Dr. Nelson, for your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Chairman, before the committee adjourns, I would 
like to ask permission to circulate to the present and absent members 
of the committee a legal statement from the American Law Section 
of the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress on 
gifts or loans by the United States to other nations and to “plac e it 
in the record at this point. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


GIFTS OR LOANS BY UNITED STATES TO OTHER NATIONS 


In the field of foreign affairs, as a member of the family of nations, the 
United States is the equal in rights and power of any other sovereign nation, 
and thus may so conduct itself, even to the extent of making and carrying out 
international agreements which are not treaties in the constitutional sense 
(U. 8S. v. Curtiss-Wright Export Corp. (1936), 299 U. 8. 304; U. 8S. v. Pink, 
(1942), 315 U. S. 208). This power is not expressly affirmed in the Constitution, 
but its warrant is based on and has been upheld on the law of nations (U.S 
v. Curtiss-Wright, supra). The Supreme Court in broad terms has affirmed the 
complete sovereignty of the United States in external affairs (U. S. v. Pink, 
supra) and has expressed and reaffirmed its reluctance to limit in any way 
the exercise of such sovereignty. In the Curtiss-Wright case, supra, Mr. 
Justice Sutherland, quoting from Mackenzie v. Hare (1915) (239 U. S. 299, 311), 
said: “As a government, the United States is invested with all the attributes 
of sovereignty. As it has the character of nationality it has the powers of 
nationality, especially those which concern its relations and intercourse with 
other countries. We should hesitate long before limiting or embarrassing such 
powers.” 

A gift or loan to a foreign nation or the people thereof, whether in the form 
of cash, credit, or tangible property, must necessarily involve also the congres- 
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sional power to appropriate the public money of the United States raised by 
taxation and to apply it for such purposes. Article I, section 8, clause 1 of 
the Constitution invests Congress with the power to “lay and collect Taxes 
Duties, Imposts and Excises, to pay the Debts and provide for the common 
Defence and general Welfare of the United States.” It is now well settled 
that under this provision Congress may appropriate and spend money raised 
by taxation for the national welfare, and that the congressional discretion in 
selecting the means therefor is extremely broad (Helvering v. Davis (1937), 301 
U. S. 619; U. S. v. Bowle (N. D. Ohio, 1943), 52 F. Supp. 906, affirmed 323 U. S 
329). This discretion is not confided to the courts unless the choice amounts to 
a display of arbitrary power rather than an exercise of judgment (ibid.). “Nor 
is the concept of the general welfare static. Needs that were narrow or parochial 
a century ago may be interwoven in our day with the well-being of the Nation 
What is critical or urgent changes with the times” (Helvering v. Davis, supra). 
And this power is not limited or confined by the other powers enumerated in 
the Constitution (ibid). 

For many years Congress itself proceeded generally on the assumption that 
it was authorized to raise and appropriate money for any public purpose con 
nected with the general national welfare. This was the view advocated by 
Hamilton, Monroe, and Story. Madison, however, contended that the authority 
to tax and provide for the general welfare was limited to the other specifically 
enumerated powers granted to Congress by the Congress by the Constitution, 
See discussions in Kansas Gas & Electric Co. v. City of Independence ((C. C. A. 
10th, 1985), 79 F. (2d) 32; Langer v. U. 8. (C. C. A. 8th, 19385), 76 F. (2d) 
S17). The Madisonian view, of course, had its adherents. Among these, of a 
later date, was Mr. Charles Warren, who, in his book in 1932, Congress as 
Santa Claus, wrote extensively in favor of the more limited construction. The 
Madisonian theory, however, was repudiated by the Supreme Court in U. 8. 
v. Butler (1936) (297 U. 8. 1), and Helvering v. Davis, (supra). In the latter 
case the Court said: 

“Congress may spend money in aid of the ‘general welfare’ (Constitution, 
art. I, see. 8: United States v. Butler, 297 U. S. 1, 65; Steward Machine Co. \ 
Davis, supra). There have been great statesinen in our history who have stood 
for other views. We will not resurrect the contest. It is now settled by decision 
(United States v. Butler, supra). The conception of the spending power advo- 
cated by Hamilton and strongly reinforced by Story has prevailed over that of 
Madison, which has not been lacking in adherents. Yet difficulties are left when 
the power is conceded. The line must still be drawn between one welfare 
and another, between particular and general. Where this shall be placed cannot 
be known through a formula in advance of the event. There is a middle ground 
or certainly a penumbra in which discretion is at large. The discretion, however, 
is not confided to the courts. The discretion belongs to Congress, unless the 
choice is clearly wrong, a display of arbitrary power, not an exercise of judg 
ment. This is now familiar law. ‘When such a contention comes here we 
nuturally require a showing that by no reasonable possibility can the challenged 
legislation fall within the wide range of discretion permitted to the Congress’ 
(United States v. Butler, supra, p. 67). Cf. Cincinnati Soap Co. vy. United States 
(ante, p. 808); United States v. Realty Co, (163 U. S. 427, 440)); Head Money 
cases (112 U.S. 580, 59D ).” 

To the same effect, see City of Cleveland v. U.S. (1945) (328 U.S. 329). 

Congress, likewise under article I, section 8, clause 1, has the power to provide 
for the common defense. This authority is without limitation in the Constitu- 
tion, and the power granted is not to be interpreted in a way which will make 
it ineffective against an enemy, actual or potential; nor need it be withheld till 
war or the threat of war is a fact (U. 8S. v. Lambert (C. C. A. 3d, 1941), 123 F. 
(2d) 395). Thus tax money may be appropriated for purposes of the common 
defense (1 Story, Commentaries on the Constitution (4th ed.) see. 922), for 
Congress may do whatever is deemed necessary and proper to carry into execu 
tion the national defense powers (U.S. v. Wright (D. Del., 1948), 48 F. Supp. 687; 
Henderson v. Bryan (S. VD. Cal., 1942), 46 F. Supp. 682). 

In addition, Congress is given extensive war powers b* the Constitution. See 
provisions of article I, section 8, clauses 11-16, inclusive. These powers of the 
Government are viewed very broadly. In Hirabayashi vy. U. S. (1943) (320 
U.S. 81) Mr. Chief Justice Stone declared: 

“The war power of the National Government is ‘the power to wage war suc- 
cessfully.’ See Charles Evans Hughes, War Powers Under the Constitution 
(42 A. B. A. Rep. 282, 238). It extends to every matter and activity so related 
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to war as substantially to affect its conduct and progress. The power is not 
restricted to the winning of victories in the field and the repulse of enemy forces. 
It embraces every phase of the national defense.” 

Accordingly, the war power would support on a broad scale such governmental 
action as Congress deems necessary to the successful prosecution of war. And 
anything considered essential to the national defense is embraced within this 
power (U.S. v. City of Chester (C. C. A. 3d, 1944), 144 F. (2d) 415). “Nor can 
it be considered necessary that the United States must be at war in order that 
Congress * * * possess the constitutional sanction to prepare for it. Such 
an interpretation would be so unrealistic as not to warrant serious consideration” 
(Ibid). See also Henderson vy. Bryan, supra: “Congress * * * can invoke 
the War Power * * * during times of peace, for the future protection of the 
Nation” (Ashwander vy. T. V. A. (1936), 297 U. S. 288, 327-328). 

Of course, as pointed out in 1 Story, (op. cit. supra) Congress cannot prop 
erly appropriate public money for ventures which have no connection with 
the common defense or general welfare. Accordingly, in the words of Story, 
if Congress were to tax and spend for objects wholly extraneous, “as, for in- 
stance, for propagating Mahometanism among the Turks, or giving aids and 
subsidiaries to a foreign nation, to build palaces for its kings, or erect monu- 
ments to its heroes, * * * it would be wholly indefensible upon constitu- 
tional principles.” But, as Story further declares, the power to make appro- 
priations for the public welfare or for the common defense may embrace any 
activity which seems to promote those general objects. See also Aansas City 
Gas & Electric Co. v. City of Independence (C. C. A, 10th, 1935) (79 F. (2d) 32). 
“Appropriations have never been limited by Congress to cases falling within 
the specific powers enumerated in the Constitution, whether those powers be 
construed in their broad or their narrow sense * * * In some cases, not 
silently, but upon discussion, Congress has gone to the length of making appro- 
priations to aid destitute foreigners and cities laboring under severe calamities ; 
as in the relief of the Santo Domingo refugees, in 1794, and the citizens of 
Venezuela, who suffered from an earthquake in 1812” (1 Story, op. cit. supra, 
sec. 991). Moreover, Congress may protect and aid those specific national activi- 
ties over which it has been delegated authority by the Constitution, and in so 
doing may enter into fields of the country’s life which are beyond the Federal 
authority save for their effect upon such activities (38 Op. Atty. Gen. 258, 265). 

All of this would seem to support the proposition that Congress may appropri- 
ate public money for gifts, loans, or subsidies to a foreign power where the 
object, in light of the immediate circumstances, is to promote the welfare and 
defense of the United States by supporting and strengthening friendly or stra- 
tegically situated allies, securing international cooperation, providing a bulwark 
against the aggressions of other powers, or the like. As already indicated it 
would make little or no difference whether this was done in time of peace or in 
time of actual war. Such action of course, can be distinguished if necessary from 
those cases pointed out by Story, (op. cit. supra) and objected to in Warren, Con- 
gress as Santa Claus (1982) ; where money was donated for the relief of particu- 
lar groups of individuals within another country solely as a humanitarian gesture. 
As pointed out in Warren (op. cit. supra, p. 108), even conceding the validity of 
the Hamiltonian view of the general welfare clause (as must now be the case in 
light of the Supreme Court decisions), there is some difficulty in finding benefit 
to the general welfare of the United States arising out of gifts or loans to 
foreigners on a humanitarian basis alone. And such mere humanitarian activi- 
ties, though laudable, do not of themselves normally contribute to the defense 
of the United States. The fact remains, however, that on numerous occasions 
Congress has appropriated money for the relief of destitute or impoverished peo- 
ple of other countries without any demonstrable purpose to promote the defense 
or welfare of the United States. These actions have not been challenged as to 
their legality largely because “no one has yet been able to devise a method by 
which the constitutional validity of appropriations of the national funds may be 
presented for judicial decision” (Warren, op. cit. supra, p. 141, No. 52, quoting 
former Attorney General William D. Mitchell). 

Mr. Barrisx (presiding). The committee will adjourn until 10:30 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 15 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvens 
10:30 a. m., Friday, February 25, 1951.) 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1951 


House or RepresENnTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON Foreign AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:45 a. m., Hon. 
Laurie C. Battle, acting chairman, presiding. 
Mr. Barre (presiding). The committee will come to order. 
We have three witnesses scheduled to appear before us this morning. 
At this time I am going to call on Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, vice 
president, United World Federalists, Inc. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. J. BORDEN HARRIMAN, UNITED WORLD 
FEDERALISTS, INC. 


Mrs. Harriman. Mr. Chairman, my name is Mrs. J. Borden Harri- 
man. I live in Washington, D. C., and I speak here in behalf of the 
United World Federalists, Inc., of which I am a vice president, an 
organization devoted to the support and strengthening of the United 
Nations. 

Our executive council, which is composed of about 60 representatives 
of State branches, at its meeting on February 1951, voted unanimously 
to support the measure which is now before your committee. The 
statement reads as follows: 

Resolved, That the national executive council of the United World Federalists 
urges the Congress to give prompt approval to the pending measures for making 
surplus American grain available to relieve the calamitous famine which is 
now threatening India, as a result of crop failure and other national disasters. 
We believe that such action should be taken as a humanitarian measure, and 
without reference to international political issues or the foreign policy of the 
present government of India. However strongly the United States may disagree 
with that foreign policy, we are convinced that it would be a serious mistake to 
attach political conditions to American aid in this emergency. Moreover, it is 
contrary to the basic impulses of the American people to let several million 
people starve to death, while huge tonnages of surplus wheat lie unused in our 
granaries. 

I think the best and in the long run the wisest reason for aiding 
India in this crisis is the reason given by ex-President Hoover. A 
serious famine exists which endangers the lives of millions of human 
beings. America has never failed to respond to such needs. This 
year when our own granaries are blessed with abundance we can bring 
food to the starving without seriously depleting our own tables... But 
even if the situation were different, even if we did not enjoy a bountiful 
harvest ourselves, I hope that the day will never come when we would 
not be willing to make some small sacrifice when it is possible to avert 
misery and death for millions of men, women, and children. 
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The response of the American people and of our congressional 
leadership to this situation is most gratifying. It is most magnani- 
mous in view of the political differences which we have had with repre 
sentatives of the Indian Government in other places. It belies the 
mendacious Soviet propaganda to the effect that the United States is 
blind to the poverty that exists in many underdeveloped areas, and 
that the United States Government would attempt to exploit the 
misery of others in order to impose its will upon them. No better 
answer can be made to this sort of propaganda than another demon 
stration of American good will and generosity with no political strings 
attached. It is part of the poetic justice of the situation that om 
generosity, our warm response to the needs of others will be most 
effective in demonstrating to the world that the American flag is still 
a symbol of that moral leadership which is the world’s last, best hope, 
and in winning for us the respect and support of other nations—sup- 
port which we so greatly need. 

I might add, too, that nothing could be more dangerous to the 
continued influence of the United States in the United Nations Assem 
bly and Security Council than the growth of a feeling that the United 
States seeks to influence the votes of other countries on important 
United Nations matters through the dispensing or withholding. of 
largess. We entered the United Nations because we believed that 
there is 2 need for a forum in which nations shall participate on terms 
of dignified equality. Experience has, I think, fortified our belief 
that in such a forum. given time and opportunity for debate and 
discussion, the nations will see their way to just ends, and will arrive 
at sound conclusions. Ambassador Austin has done a magnificent 
job in persuasively and effectively presenting the American position. 
I am confident that his forcefulness and the sheer weight of his 
sincerity and integrity have had a tremendous influence. I think that 
any attempt to try to influence votes through withholding human 
assistance would be entirely out of keeping with the methods and 
quality of our representatives in the United Nations. 

Finally, we would warn you that India is threatened not only with 
starvation, India is threatened with the anarchy and the bloodshed 
and the terror of civil war, if we do not support the present Govern- 
ment in this crisis. I think that the stability of the present Govern- 
ment is severely threatened by the present famine crisis. If the 
present Government falls a vacuum will be created which will be filled 
by insidious forces which thrive upon instability, revolution, and 
civil strife, and which covet the vast raw material resources of India. 

What would eventuate from such a situation would certainly not be 
to the advantage of our country or of peace-loving people anywhere 
in the world. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mrs. Harriman, I notice you are with the 
United World Federalists, Inc. Tell us a little about your organiza- 
tion. Its being incorporated makes it sound like a business. 

Mrs. Harriman. I believe most organizations incorporate these 
days. 

Mr. Barrie. What is your business in this organization ¢ 

Mrs. Harriman. It is for the improvement and strengthening of 
the United Nations. They believe in a permanent police force. 1] 
know people think we are after something rather ephemeral which we 
will never get. 
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Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mr. Chatham—— 
Mr. Cuatruam. I think you have made an excellent statement. 
I would only hope Mrs. Harriman would cut out the word “small” 


at the top of page 2, where she says she hopes the day will never come 


when we would not be willing to make some small sacrifice. It says, 


“I hope the day would never come when we would not be willing to 


make some ‘small’ sacrifice.” 

I would suggest we cut out the word “small.” 

Mrs. Harriman. I quite agree with you. Thank you. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). We thank you very much, Mrs. Harriman, 
for your statement. 

Mrs. Harriman. I am sorry I could not tell you anything you did 
not know already. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). This is a very sound, constructive idea 


you have presented and we appreciate your appearance, 


Mr. Cuarnam. Thank you, Mrs. Harriman. 
Mr. Barrie (presiding). Reverend McCauley, of Holy Cross For- 
eign Mission Seminary is our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF REV. VINCENT McCAULEY, HOLY CROSS FOREIGN 
MISSION SEMINARY 


Mr. Barrie (presiding). We are happy to have you with us, Father 
McCauley. You may proceed in any way you see fit. 

Reverend McCauiry. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

I am Father Vincent McCauley, of the Holy Cross Congregation, 
with headquarters at Notre Dame, Ind. 

I have been in the missions in Bengal. I have been asked by Father 
McGuire, of the mission secretariat in the National Catholic Welfare 
Council here to appear on behalf of the Catholic organizations, par- 
ticularly at the request of Monsignor Swanstrom of the Catholic War 
Relief Services, whose oflice is in New York. 

Reports from Catholic mission centers in India give a sad picture of 
the food situation among the people. The Catholic relief services 
in the United States are deeply concerned and at their central offices 
in New York, under the direction of the Rt. Rev. Edward E. Swan- 
strom, have studied the problem and the possible relief measures 
within the scope of their abilities. 

The Catholic War Relief Services is a branch of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, with offices at 1312 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. Asa member of the NCWC the Catho- 
lic War Relief Services have been able to enlist the aid of other de- 
partment members, especially the mission secretariat of which Father 
Frederick McGuire, C. M., is in charge. 

The immediate practical measures taken have been: (1) An appeal 
for a share of the bishops’ relief collection which will be taken up in 
all the Catholic churches in the United States on Laetare Sunday, 
March 4. (2) Requests for CARE assistance by specific mission cen 
ne in Bihar. (3) Appeals to friends and Catholic or- 
ganizations by missionaries in the affected areas. (4) Cooperation 
with the American Emergency Food Committee for India under the 
chairmanship of Dorothy Norman. (5) Appearance before this 
House Foreign Affairs Committee to urge that grain be sent to re- 
lieve starvation among the needy people for India. 
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The first-hand information which I have received comes from two 
widely separated parts of India, Madras in the south and Bihar in 
north-central India. 

From Madras area, Father Xavier Nayagam, director of the Tami! 
Literature Society, writes to Monsignor Swanstrom: 


January 20, 1950, Tuticorn, South India— 

By the way, Father Xavier has been in this country for about 2 
years that I am sure of, and returned last year to resume his position 
as head of the Tamil Literature Society, so he has fairly good contacts 
here in the United States as well as in India. 


The situation is far worse in the south than in the north. This I gather from 
a telephone conversation with the food minister of Madras State who recently 
returned from a conference of food ministers held at New Delhi. 

Rains ha*e failed for the last 4 years chiefly in the south. Generally, the 
river basins and the cities are provided, but the rural areas are neglected. In 
urban areas 9 ounces of grain has been allowed per person per day; the allow- 
ance is to be reduced to 6 ounces in a short while. There is no rationing in the 
villages and rural areas, hence, the people of the villages have less chance of 
purchasing even 6 ounces. 

The worst affected areas now are: 

(a) Ramnad district in the diocese of Madura. The port is Tuticorn. 

(b) Bellary district—Diocese Vizagapatam—Port Vizagapatam. 

(c) Tinnevelly district in the diocese of Tuticorn. 

(d) Patna in Bihar where American Jesuit fathers are working. Calcutta is 
the nearest port. 

(e) The rural parts of Malabar, particularly the dioceses of Calicut and 
Mangalore. Calicut and Cochin are nearest ports. 

(f) The Nilgris district in the diocese of Mysore. Cochin, port. 

(g) Travancore—Cochin, which include the archdioceses of Trivandrum and 
Verapoly, and the dioceses of Cochin, Kottayam, Tiruvalla, et cetera (particularly 
Kottayam) and parts of Mysore State are also affected areas though not to the 
same extent as those mentioned above. 

I feel that I am competent about the south. You might, however, get another 
report from the nunciature in New Delhi for a survey of the north. 

I thought of recommending Assam, too, but the Food Minister tells me that 
adequate relief has reached Assam lately. 

Only some of the bishops in India know of the War Relief Services and these 
keep writing to you, but there are others who have not presumably written to 
you, and their need is the greater, for example, Madura and Vizagapatam. 

May God bless you and all your coworkers in your great mission of charity. 
My assurances of prayers for a great success on Laetare Sunday. 


I would point out that he is making his survey on the diocese level. 
He has contacts in the various dioceses contacting the bishops and 
the officials of the diocese in getting their report and that is where our 
source of information comes from. 

An article in the Madras daily newspaper, dated January 21, 1951, 
not only corroborates the report of Father Nayagam but shows quite 
Sepenteeny the exasperation and state of discontent that prevails in 
the areas. 


Mr. Munshi’s (Food Minister, New Delhi) elaborate attempt to justify the 
drastic cut of 25 percent in the already inadequate food ration is not very con 
vincing. In this matter the Government of India has been content to follow the 
lead of one particular State government. Bombay announced the cut actually 
before New Delhi formally declared that the reduction would apply throughout 
the country. Madras is opposed to the over-all reduction * * *. That op 
position is perfectly reasonable. Madras had had to put up with conditions of 
semistarvation for a much longer period than practically every other State. ‘The 
quantum of rice the staple food, has been progressively decreased from 16 to 
6 ounces. And the balance of 6 ounces, though theoretically made up of wheat 
and millets, has over large areas and for most of the time been not available i! 
anything like the due quantity. As for quality, the less said the better. 
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So much for the south. From Bihar Province in the north we 
have letters from several Jesuit missionaries, all Americans from the 
Chicago Province, who are working in the mission of Patna. The first 
is an excerpt from CARE news release : 


In appealing to CARE for aid in helping Patna’s diocesan institutions to re- 
main open, Father Francis Loesch, 8. J., pointed out that many hundreds of 
students are boarded for the 9-month school year—and the children must eat. 

But famine conditions now prevail in many areas of Bihar because of failure 
of the rice crops. Already two Catholic mission schools have been forced to 
close for lack of food. Although the control price of rice is 16 to 18 rupees 
($3.36 to $3.78) per maund (80 pounds), there is desperately little rice in the 
ration shops. On the open (black) market, source of most of the rice being eaten 
today, the price is now around 30 rupees ($6.30) per maund—a price the schools 
find impossible to pay. 

The following institutions, all in Bihar State, India, are most in need of food- 
stuffs: Mirza Chowki, Bhaghalpur District, E. I. Ry., 332 pupils sent back to 
their homes because of lack of food in the two mission schools; Catholic Mis- 
sion Shapurpati, Shahabad District, 120 pupils in seven village schools ; Catholic 
Mission, Arrah, Shahabad District, 110 boarders in boys’ middle (grammar) and 
high school; Catholic Mission, Buxar, Shahabad District, a 50-boarder girls’ 
middle school and 6 village schools; Catholic Mission Barh, E. I. R., 75 boys, 
60 girls in two middle schools; Catholic Mission, Mokameh Junction, E. L. R., 
4) small boys in middle school; Catholic Mission Gaya, Gaya District, 35-pupil 
boarding school; Catholic Mission Jehanabad, Gaya District school for 50 boys; 
Bettiah P. O. Champeran District, site of Krist Raja High School for 400 im- 
poverished boys, including 75 boarders, and of a 1,000-pupil middle school, both 
badly in need of CARB food. 

A letter from Father John Morrison, 8. J., of Mariam Pahari, Sono 
via Jhajha, Bihar, India depicts the general conditions: 

And now our province of Bihar is going to have a very serious food shortage, 
if not a famine, as the corn and early rice crops were failures, and now it is 
hard to say how much of the late rice will be saved. There was too much rain 
during the early monsoon for the corn, then the rains faded and there was not 
enough for the rice, and the drought continues. The Central Government has 
promised to send help and ration cards are being issued but prices have headed 
for the stratosphere, even if food grains are available, at all. We are looking 
lorward to a hard year. 

From another district in the same province Rev. A. Goveas, S. J., 
writes : 

This has been an especially lean year for Bihar and we foresee famine in 
many parts of the Patna Mission owing to the failure of rain which is so 
necessary for the rice crops. Whatever we planted with great expense has 
dried up, and we have hardly any paddy seeds left for the coming year. Mean- 
while we have managed to buy a pumping set and are saving the fields of a 
few farmers in the neighboring villages. We will continue to use the pump 
so long as the water holds out in our well. Unless the Government procures 
food grains from outside, the lot of poor people will be hopeless. 

Rev. Bertram Ernst, S. J., Catholic Mission, Piru, Shahabad 
district, Bihar, writes much in the same strain: 

We have been having an arid winter so far and the weather is still dry. 
The greater part of Bihar seems to be suffering from famine brought on by 
drought. Shahabad district, usually a surplus area, probably has produced 
enough for her own people if the rice is not taken out, but there are controls 
and it is hard to obtain food grains. 


Rev. Cornelius L. Curtin, S. J., a newly arrived missionary from 
the States, writes from De Britto House, Gomoh P. O., E. I. Ry, 
sihar: 

Rumors of impending starvation in our state of Bihar, which we heard on the 
voyage, were confirmed by the fathers as true. Due to failure of the late mon- 
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soon rains this summer 70 percent of all the essential rice crop is a complete 
loss in Bihar, and there is little help available from the rest of India. 

These statements by missionaries in the field confirm the contention 
of need by those who are asking that the request of the Indian Govern- 
ment be acted upon by the United States. The figures drawn up 
by the Government of India indicate that a minimum of 2 million 
tons more than the 4 million tons of food grains which she has already 

purchased, and in so doing has exhausted her dollar balance, wil! 
Aha stave off starvation among the majority of her people. The 
figures, as checked by the American Embassy staff, through its agri- 
cultural experts, make strong evidence. 

We are aware of the grounds on which India’s request is opposed. 
There have been charges against the country’s leaders, against the 
planning, against the system followed in India. We, too, have heard 
the shouts of politics, negligence, and graft. ‘These are matters 
that fall in a field in which we do not feel competent, and therefore 
leave their appraisal to the members of the Commission who have 
other sources of information from expert observers. 

We do feel competent in judging the need of the people among 
whom we live as missionaries, the people whom we know by name, 
whose children we have in our schools. We see them every day. We 
visit their village homes, walk we their rice fields, talk to them 
in the bazaars, gather them together in self-help enterprises on our 
mission compounds. 

When the missionaries see the fields dry up and the rice stocks 
dwindle; when they note the rise in prices, the falling off of school 
attendance, the increase of nomadic beggars, the weakened and wasted 
bodies of people who were recently healthy they know well enough 
what is in store for them and for the people. The missionaries them- 
selves must eat poorly. They will have a daily line at the mission gate. 
As long as they can run a soup kitchen a few people will be partially 
satisfied with whatever supplies can be obtained. My own experience 
was that the Indian officials did all that could be reasonably expected. 
In the Bengal famine of 1943 they helped materially to snalie the 
missionaries to keep the soup kitchens going. Many of the missions 
were made dispersal centers for controlled goods: rice, mustard oil, 
kerosene oil, sugar, bazra, wheat, and cloth 

I would like to mention, too, how characteristically American was 
the generosity of the United States servicemen who were stationed 
in our sector of the CBI in 1943 and 1944. During their leisure time 
they helped us in the relief work, specific ally at. Dacca, Tejgoan, 
Tumilia, Bandhura, Mymensingh, and in the Assam towns of Dibr- 
garh, Jorhat, Chabua, Tinsukia. The names of the servicemen would 
make a long list. but I could get them if necessary. I recall Gen. 
Blondy Saunders of the B-29 Command; Col. Kenneth Stack, his 
command chapl: uin; Maj. Hugh Higgins, the public relations officer; 
Col. Robert Benford, the chief surgeon or staff surgeon; Colonel Me- 
Carten of the Four Hundred Ninety-first B-25 Bomber Command. 
Set. Frank Hughes and Pvt. James “Snuffy” Walsh of Kurmitola 
Air Base. These and mi: uny more endeared the amselves to the mission 
aries and people — for their typical American reaction to a people 
in need. They gave from their pockets, they gave their time and 

talents to help missionaries kee p starvation from the people of India. 
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I am sure that on the larger plane the United States Government 
will maintain that American heritage and in the present emergency 
come to the assistance of the hungry people of India. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Do you have a question, Mr. Chatham ? 

Mr. Cuatram. I have but one question, Mr. Chairman, I think this 
is the most important testimony because Father McCauley has given 
us first-hand information from unimpeacable sources, these verbatim 
reports from missionaries in the field. While I am not a member of 
the Catholic Church, I think one of the greatest single influences in 
the war against communism in the world today is the Catholic Church. 

I would like to ask Father McCauley, aside from the humanitarian 
influence, if he thinks this gift to India, without strings, will be 
another blow against the influence of communism in India. 

Reverend McCautry. Without question. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mr. Herter. 

Mr. Herrer. No questions. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketxy. I have been interested in section 4, subsection (d). I 
questioned the advisability of this gift directly to the Indian Govern- 
ment being sold to the people of India. I wonder if those who are 
in dire need will receive it, and are able to pay. 

Reverend McCautry. Are they able to pay? 

Not 30 rupees a maund, no. Sixteen rupees a maund, most of 
them could, because the wage scale has gone up. We were formerly 
buying rice for around 5 rupees a maund, back in 1936. That is 
shelled rice, ready to eat. Of course, prices have advanced a great 
deal there now and during the war they went up until the ordinary 
price of rice was 18 to 20 rupees a maund. That is still very high. 
Their wage scale, however. has practically tripled. For instance, you 
used to get ordinary laborers for approximately a quarter of a rupee 
a day. Your rice then was only 2 rupees unhusked and you would 
get two-thirds of your product which was edible. One-third is chaff. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Do you have any idea of the number in India who 
would not be able to pay at all? Is it a large percent or a low percent ? 

Reverend McCavtey. I would say it would be a large one. If 
there were some way of setting up a distribution for those who could 
not pay at all—and that is what we did in the mission centers and that 
is why I mentioned that the Government made our mission centers 
dispersal points. We would call in the head men of the various vil- 
lages and they would judge who were mostly in need, who could pay, 
and who could not pay and so forth. 

Mrs. Ketxy. I am considering amending this bill to allocate a cer- 
tain percentage of this grain to be given to those who cannot pay. 

Reverend McCavtey. It would be wonderful if you could do it. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). The point Mrs. Kelly is making, I think, 
is very well taken. Under the present plan of the bill the Govern- 
ment is to make the distribution and sell it to the people. The ques- 
tion is whether er not the people who need this grain most will get it. 
If the people are able to pay for it, why shouldn’t the Indian Govern- 
ment pay for it? 

Reverend McCavutey. We go around begging from Indian mer- 
chants, Hindus, Mohammedans, and everyone, to get grain to give to 
them and not to sell to them. 
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Mrs. Keuny. I feel that this sale might be misunderstood. 

Reverend McCautry. I am afraid it might. There are some people 
who should buy it. We would not give to those whom we knew could 
buy it. That is the reason for these committees of the headmen in the 
villages. The Indian Government in Bengal is very cooperative with 
us on that. In Bihar I think they certainly would be and certainly 
down in south India. There is no reason why they could not set up 
a panel to determine who needs it for nothing and who does not. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mr. Herter. 

Mr. Herrer. The testimony we have had up to date has been that 
this grain—and very little of it unfortunately is rice because we have 
no rice available in this country—would be wheat or food grain of 
one type or another. 

Reverend McCautey. They have learned to eat a lot of things 
they have never eaten before. 

Mr. Herrer. Those grains would be indistinguishable from those 
bought in Canada, Australia, or elsewhere. They would be inter- 
mingled in the ration shops, and the actual return in counterpart funds 
that the Indian Government would get on an unofficial estimate given 
us here is only a little over one-half of the landed cost. 

Do you think that we ought to try to specify that some of that 
grain ought to be distributed free or should it be left to the Indian 
Government as a part of its over-all effort to meet the famine situa- 
tion? If we begin to pin-point how it should be distributed free and 
to whom it should be distributed free, are you not likely to meet 
difficulties? 

Reverend McCavtey. They should be most willing to set up organi- 
zations within their most affected areas to control the flow of grain 
to those who need it most. You could not do it and I could never do 
it. You could not tell from here. 

Mr. Herter. Is there any My we could work that into legislation 
without getting into difficulty? How can we distinguish when a 
shipload of grain comes to India, how can you distinguish that from 
a shipload coming from somewhere else? 

Reverend McCautey. I do not think you can. 

Mr. Herter. It is not like distributing packaged goods or anything 
like that. You are distributing raw grain. 

Reverend McCautry. If they are going to set up dispersal points 
where the local people know the heads of the villages and their neigh- 
borhood groups and so forth, know who is in need and who is not. 
They know who has money and who has a supply of rice buried under 
the floor in their house and who has not. You do not know and I do 
not know and they do not know in the central government. The local 
people will know. 

Mr. Herrer. Do you mean you have confidence in their distributing 
system ? 

Reverend McCavtry. It will have to be impressed from above, but 
I do not think we could do it. 

Mr. Herter. This bill only says that that part paid for shall be put 
into counterpart funds. That is all that is provided for in the bill. 
There is nothing that must be paid for at the landed cost. If paid for 
at the landed cost the price would be very much higher than the do- 
mestic grains at the present time. 
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Reverend McCautey. I would like to see some such control, but I 
do not think it can be done in legislation. They have local boards, 
they have village groups, they have a group of unions, then they have a 
district, a province, and a central government. It is your ward, your 
town, your county, and so on, on up. I do not know whether you 
could legislate right now for a county out in Iowa. It would have to 
be someone locally who would know who is actually in need and who 
is not. I believe it is much more involved over there because you do 
not have our level of intelligence. If you would impress from the top 
down that the boards were going to be responsible for certain people 
and would be given so much rice or grain, I think a good impression 
could be made, but I doubt if you could earmark this. 

Mr. Herrer. That is what I am terribly afraid of. I think the 
purpose Mrs. Kelly mentioned is a desirable one but I do not see how 
you could legislate it. 

Reverend McCattey. You could, however, make strong recommen- 
dations and probably have observers there to investigate, but I should 
think they would be Indians. Otherwise you could never find out. 
For instance, I could go around there and find them extremely sharp 
and I do know a little about the people. 

Mrs. Ketity. Then you do not think we could earmark a per- 
centage ? 

Reverend McCautery. To be given as a gift. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Well, we are giving it all. That is the point. 

Reverend McCautry. I would love to see them do it or ask that it 
be done but I do not know how you are going to check up. 

Mr. Vorys. Wasn’t the estimate that the counterpart fund would 
amount to $150 million out of the $190 million proposed ? 

Mr. Herrer. There were shipping charges running 25 to 30 percent 
above that for landed cost. 

Mr. Vorys. The estimate was $150 million out of $190 million, 
which would be collected by the Indian Government. 

Reverend McCau ey. Forty million only would be allowed for free 
distribution ? 

Mr. Vorys. That would be for shipping, handling, overhead, and 
administrative. I do not remember what the explanation was. 

Reverend McCavutey. Was there not a statement that they were 
only going to recover 50 percent ? 

Mr. Herter. Something over 50 percent. The $150,000,000 was an 
informal estimate as to what they might get in counterpart funds, dis- 
tributing the grain through the rationing system. The actual landed 
cost of that grain would be $190,000,000, which is the cost here, plus 
all shipping charges and distribution in India to be paid for by India 
itself. 

Reverend McCautey. If you are going to sell it all there will bea 
lot of people who will not get it. 

Mr. Herter. Does not a certain amount of their own supply go to 
those who cannot buy ? 

Reverend McCav ey. I have not seen anything to suggest that. We 
are giving it away at the missions but they are selling it at all control 
shops. The control shops are open an hour and an hour and a half a 
day and after that they have to go te the open market or the black 
market. 
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Mr. Herrer. The purpose of this is to keep those ration stores 
supplied. 

Reverend McCavutey. Then it would mean they would have to buy. 
Right now they cannot even buy 6 ounces, so it would be a big help 
to. let them at least buy 6 ounces, but then there are those people Mrs, 
Kelly is justifiably concerned about who will be unable to buy. 

Mr. Herter. I am puzzled how we can set what should be given 
away free and what should not be given away free without knowing 
the internal workings of the distribution system. 

Reverend MoCavtey. Unless you would impress it upon a district 
that they would have to take care of so many people. 

Mr. Herter. Would that not be the job of the supervisory mission 
who is there on the spot rather than having us write it into legislation / 

Reverend McCautey. I think you would have to convince the Indian 
Government themselves that that was their job. If they were not con- 
vinced, it would make no difference what you said about it. I think 
they realize it. The officials were most cooperative in trying to get 
this grain to the people who needed it most and that is why they gave 
it to us in the missions. They knew we would not sell it. In fact, 
it costs us to give it away. Those are the people I think would be really 
concerned about it. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mr. Holifield—— 

Mr. Hourrre.p. It would seem to me that it would be perfectly 
feasible from a legislative standpoint to write in a percentage of this 
grain—10 percent, let us assume for the sake of an example—where 
we would say that if we furnished India 2,000,000 tons, that 10 percent, 
or 200,000 tons would be earmarked. 

We would not care whether it was earmarked from Australian 
grains or other grains, but of the total supply we supply to them, 10 
percent should be allocated for free distribution to people who were 
unable to buy. 

Now as to the actual putting of that into effect at the local level it 
would depend upon the local officials, naturally as to where and how 
it should be distributed. However, the only distance we could go 
would be to establish the principle of 10 percent or 12 percent or what- 
ever we should decide would be feasible. I see no trouble in that legis- 
latively, at all. 

Reverend McCautey. No. 

Mrs. Ketiy. I have an amendment prepared to that effect. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. I think it might be wise to determine in advance 
what that percentage should be, but from a humanitarian point of 
view I think it would be going into that area beyond that of people 
who can afford to pay, to those who cannot afford to pay. 

Reverend McCautry. I would like very much to see that carried 
out. Certainly I think it should be suggested. It would be more or 
less in the form of a recommendation, would it? 

Mr. Hottrievp. It could be an amendment in the bill. It could also 
be written into the report that it is the sense of the committee that a 
certain percentage should be allocated that way. It could also be by 
agreement with the Indian people if it was feasible to do that. 

Reverend McCautey. I should think they would be most willing. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mr. Burleson 

Mr. Burteson. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battie (presiding). Mr. Vorys 
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Mr. Vorys. Along this line, I believe the testimony from the State 
Department was that they had their governmental distribution system 
and that there was no shortage of money but it was a shortage of grain 
and that the strictly charity cases or relief cases would be taken care 
of through the Indian family system. 

What would be your comment on that? 

Reverend McCavutey. On the whole, yes, but then there would be a 
lot of families who would be impoverished, particularly in the south 
where they have large families and small holdings, where is their 
sources of supply going to be? They might be able to buy for a while 
but when you see whole villages of people like fishing villages who 
sell their nets, their boats, and the tin off their roofs to buy rice, they 
will not be able to take care of that whole family very long. We have 
had them do just that. They will sell the tin off the roof and pull 
up a well and sell the pipes so at least they could eat. 

Mr. Vorys. How many does your mission feed? Perhaps you have 
already given that information. 

Reverend McCautry. Do you mean the whole set-up? I was really 
from Dacca in Bengal and there we had food kitchens set up. I ran 
one where we had 800 to a thousand every day for about 9 months. 
In Dacca, at the convent of the sisters they had one and that is where 
these American servicemen were most helpful, because they would get 
the revenues from the mess kitchens at the camps and air fields and 
bring it in and feed 700 to 800 people every night, running up until 
12 o'clock at night. 

Then I would say there were about a dozen other centers where there 
have been more or less large relief kitchens and centers for distribution 
of rice. 

The Government of course would give to us rice to sell, too, and we 
would have to form a committee of the leading men of the villages. 

Mr. Vorys. I do not quite understand. Were your missions part 
of the Government system of distribution ? 

Reverend McCautey. They became so after we went broke, yes. 
I mean our funds were exhausted in no time at 1,000 people a day, so 
we got supplies from the Government, we got supplies from leading 
Hindu merchants and Mohammedan merchants. In Calcutta we got 
lots of it from the British, the supply officers down there. We were 
in the bakery business and the oil business and everything else, trying 
to get supplies up there. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Father McCauley, can you give us an 
idea as to the number of missionaries from the different denominations 
we have over there, at the present time, from America ? 

(The answer to the above question is as follows :) 

Holy Cross Fathers (Notre Dame, Indiana) Pakistan and India_____-__- 
Holy Cross Sisters (St. Mary’s, Indiana) Pakistan and India 

Jesuits (Chicago) in Patua, Bihar__ 

Jesuits (Baltimore) in Jamshedput Bengal_____------__------~__ 
Franciscans T. O. R. (Loretta, Pa.) Santal Mission, Bikar 

Salesians (New York) Bombay, Assam, Madras___--__-----~- 
Franciscan Nuns (Cleveland) South India and Bengal 

Medical Mission Sisters (Fox Chase, Pa.) India and Pakistan_____ 

Irish Christian Brothers (New York and Chicago) 

Jesuits (New Orleans) South India : 
Columban Fathers (Omaha, Nebr.) —-~------~- PASE SE a, 25 EFAS eee Sees Mare 
Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, Ky 
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Mr. Barrie. The point has been made many times that there has 
always been starvation in India and probably will be after this relief 
program. 

Do you have reports from the field as to the progress being made in 
India, relative to basic economic and agricultural reforms and so 
forth? 

Reverend McCavutey. Well, I have nothing specific, but I do know 
they have made genuine advances up in the central provinces in irri- 
gation which has been very good, and they have some power projects 
up in Assam. I think they were more or less disrupted by the earth- 
quakes up there last year, and by the resulting crop failures, but there 
are all kinds of possibilities in Assam and there are several in Upper 
Bengal for irrigation coming down off the Himalayans, and then also 
over on the Bombay side there are projects which come down toward 
Poona and Bombay which have been planned. I have seen some of 
the reports of the Agricultural Commission and the Food Ministry of 
India and they look very good. I know there has been some very fine 
planning. 

Mr. Barrir. One purpose of these counterpart funds is to help 
put such a program into effect. 

Reverend McCautey. That would uderful if they could ever 
get them going. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Thank you very much for your testi- 
mony, sir. 

Mr. Batrie (presiding). Our next witness is Dr. Franklin Clark 
Fry, president of the United Lutheran Church in America, represent - 
ing the National Council of Churches of Christ in the United States of 
America. 

Dr. Fry, you may take the stand and proceed as you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF DR. FRANKLIN CLARK FRY, PRESIDENT, UNITED 
LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA, REPRESENTING NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE UNITED STATES OF 


AMERICA 


Dr. Fry. My name is Franklin Clark Fry. My residence is New 
York. My occupation, president of the United Lutheran Church in 
America and I represent the National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America. 

I would first like the privilege of reading the resolution adopted by 
the General Board of the National Council of Churches of Christ on 
January 17, 1951: 

Whereas the Government of the United States has been officially requested by 
the Government of India to make available 2,000,000 tons of food zrain to 
relieve the acute food shortage in that country, and whereas such action on 
the part of our Government would be justified not only on humanitarian 
grounds but also for the reason that it would strengthen the bonds of friend- 
ship between the American and Indian people: Be it 

Resolved, That the National Council of Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America recommend that the Congress and the executive branch of 
the Government of the United States take such steps as may be required to 
assist in meeting the present urgent needs of the Indian people for emergency 
food aid, and that this food be made available on such terms as may be 
immediately acceptable to the two Governments. 


I would like the privilege also of reading a statement adopted by 
the National Lutheran Council on the 2d of February : 
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Whereas the Commission on Younger Churches and Orphaned Missions has 
brought to the attention of the council the crying need of India for a gift of 
2,000,000 tons of grain to reduce the threat of death-dealing famine in that 
afflicted nation; and 

Whereas it has been reliably reported in the public press of February 2, 
1951 (e. g. New York Times, p. 1, column 6) that the President of the United 
States will recommend favorable action an an unconditional grant of the re- 
quested life-saving food to the Indian nation: therefore be it 

Resolved, (1) That this council, through its executive director send a tele- 
gram to the President of our country commending the proposed aid to India 
and the spirt in which he intends it should be given; and (2) that the presi- 
dents of the participating bodies be invited to send a similar telegraphic mes- 
sage to the President; and (3) that the Commission on Younger Churciies and 
Orphaned Missions be instructed to bring this need to the attention of the 
editors of our Lutheran Church press, asking the editors to urge members of our 
congregations to indicate approval of the President’s proposal to him and mem- 
bers of Congress; and (4) that the executive committee consider at its meeting 
today the advisability of the president of participating bodies sending a letter 
to pastors of their respective bodies calling to their attention this opportunity 
for supporting the purposes of the President in this vital matter through per- 
sonal approving letters to him and Members of Congress. 

It happens, ladies and gentlemen of the committee, that on the day 
on which the general board of the National Ceuncil of Churches was 
adopting its resolution—I being a member of that board—I was in 
New Delhi in active conversation with K. M. Munshi, minister of 
food, and Raj Kumari Amrit Kaur, the minister of health, as well 
as with the ministers of transportation and finance of the Government 
of India. 

I was on a tour which took me around the world with one compan- 
ion for a different purpose from the one we are discussing now, and 
yet a related purpose. We were surveying the situation of refugees 
in all the countries in which large numbers of refugees are to be found, 
from Japan and Korea, all the way through to Germany. This in- 
vestigation and report was to become the basis of a Nation-wide 
appeal to the Protestant and Eastern Orthodox Christians of the 
United States. 

When we arrived in New Delhi, we discovered an interesting 
situation which seemed to call for our intervention, although it had to 
be unofficial. Complications had arisen with respect to the distribu- 
tion of voluntary relief supplies in India. There were absolutely no 
evidences of ill-will or intentional obstruction on the part of the 
Government of India—nothing of that character at all—but the old 
arrangements that had been in force until that time had become out- 
moded for one reason or another, and difficulties had arisen. Conse- 
quently, partly because I was a representative of American Protestant 
and Orthodox Christendom and partly because I had been a director 
of Church World Service from its inception until its demise and ab- 
sorption into the National Council of Churches last November, I was 
conscripted to try to make a new agreement. As a result I met with 
Mr. Munshi in the homes of various ministers and in his office nego- 
tiating new arrangements. This was done very satisfactorily. The 
Indian government gave us the most generous possible terms. 

The former requirement that district collectors would have to sign 
statements that the materials had been distributed without diserimi- 
nation on the basis of caste, creed, color, or any other such thing was 
waived. Not because there was ever any doubt that the stuff had been 
distributed in that way, but it had been a cumbersome process to get 
exemptions from the customs duties. 
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Furthermore, an accumulation of charged customs duties against 
the National Christian Council of India, amounting to 75,000 rupees 
was waived by the Government and that Government has assumed all 
future responsibility for providing inland transportation for volun- 
tarily contributed supplies of food, clothing, and so forth. 

I cite this merely as an indication of cordial cooperation and willing 
helpfulness. 

During the course of the conversation, Mr. Munshi talked quite 
confidentially and at great length with me concerning the proposal 
which is before the Congress at this time. I had the privilege of re- 
peating some of that information to the President of the United 

States in a conference on last Friday, and I welcome the opportunity 
of s: aying a few things here too. 

The Food Minister sketched the general situation. Approximately 
one-seventh of the food crop of India had been lost through natural 
‘vauses last summer. Up to the limits that its budget would permit, 
India was in the act of purchasing about 3.5 million tons of food. 
This left at least a 2-million-ton margin that would have to be supple- 
mented from some source. Mr. Munshi said an official request had 
gone to the Government of the United States with the approval 
of Mr. Nehru for a gift of this amount. 

The Food Minister further went on to say that it would be quite 
important for India to know fairly soon what the decision would be, 
because India was letting out its food stocks very cautiously in the 
meantime, not knowing whether it was going to get the supplemen- 
tation or not. If his country could be sure of supplementation at a 
fairly early date, a more generous policy could be adopted with rela- 
tion to the food stocks now on hand. 

The most critical period in every famine area, as all of you know 
very well, is the period consisting of the few months just before the 
harvest. Ifthe food stocks were expended freely now, they would last 
for some few months to come, but that would leave a terrible gap of 
starvation before the new harvest is brought in. 

That is the great motive for haste. He cited it in a very ironic 
and friendly way, as an expression of hope. 

Mr. Munshi outlined to me in these same conversations exactly the 
provision which was questioned a few minutes ago. I refer to the 
provision calling for sale of some of the donated food and the estab- 
lishment of a counterpart fund to be used for improvement of agri- 
culture in India over a term of years to come. 

Mr. Munshi views this as another way of solidifying friendship 
between America and India, of which he himself is an outstanding ex- 
ponent. As you probably know, Mr. Munshi is one of the members of 
the Government whose fri endship for America has never been ques- 
tioned, except perhaps by those who would not like him to be quite 
so friendly. Similarly, his opposition to communism is outstanding 
and outspoken. He w as the Home Minister in Bombay, who broke the 
general strike inspired by Communists some years ago and is cordially 
disliked by them as a result. 

Mr. Munshi, I repeat, said that if such counterpart funds would be 
available to perpetuate the significance of the gift over a period of 
years, this would be an additional link between his people and ours. 

I learned while in New Delhi that the Government of India has 
been dealing in what seemed to me, at least, a remarkably generous 
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way with refugees and impoverished people. The only two brackets 
in the national budget for the new year which are not being reduced 
in an economy effort are those calling for appropriations for refugees 
and for defense. The entire budget as requested by the refugee min- 
istry is being granted without any decrease. ah 

A request was made also by Dr. Prasad, the President of India, in 
my conversations with him, that an attempt should be made not to 
sensationalize this request because of the internal effect in India itself. 
If it should become more widely known in India than is now the case, 
that India really faces a desperate food situation, it might lead to 
waves of attempted hoarding or a stampede of buying of one char- 
acter or another. This, of course, would be blocked in large part by 
the rationing system but it might lead to a public disquiet which 
would be damaging and difficult. He and Mr. Munshi acknowledged 
that it is a delicate matter to strike a right balance between emphasiz- 
ing the real urgency of this situation abroad and yet not arouse too 
great excitement at home. 

Mr. Munshi stressed the fact that the problem of bottoms would 
be one of the most serious. It is gratifying to read in the public 
press that this matter has been dealt with by ECA, according to the 
testimony given to this committee by Dr. FitzGerald. 

Mr. Munshi expressed the hope, which I repeated to the President, 
that perhaps through the ECA there could be some supplemental gift 
from counterpart funds or from some other source of tractors, plows, 
and pumps. Mr. Munshi said that he thought one of the great advan- 
tages of such a gift would be to make vivid to the individual citizens 
of India the friendly help of the United States. He thought that 
this would do more to solidify existing friendships and to heighten 
them than any other single factor. He claimed he was deliberately 
searching for ways and means of impressing that friendship upon 
local Indian communities. After all, consumables are quickly con- 
sumed and sometimes gratitude does not survive them very long. But 
if something more enduring could still be seen, that would be of great 
value. 

I think that is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mr. Vorys 

Mr. Vorys. You mentioned one-seventh loss of this grain supply. 
The testimony here is that the 2 million tons requested is about one- 
twenty-fifth of the total need for grain, based on what they had last 
year. They bought grain from other Commonwealth sources. 

Dr. Fry. I do not believe that I said the 2 million represented one- 
seventh. 

Mr. Vorys. I felt sure you did not mean that. Their loss was very 
substantial, but they have made it up in many other ways. 

As you know, in the Marshall plan and in our activities in Europe, 
it has been a mutual proposition, in that the countries who have re- 
ceived our aid agreed to not only help themselves, but help each other 
and in that way help us. We have been told that no such provisions 
for solidifying our cooperation should be put into this. 

I am wondering what Mr. Munshi or somebody has in mind as to 
how the friendship and cooperation of India with us should be solidi- 
fied and demonstrated. JI can see how we might demonstrate once 
more our good friendship for India. 
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Dr. Fry. Mr. Munshi evidently thinks, sir, that this was an im- 
portant time for a strong evidence of the friendliness of our two 
countries to be seen in India again, especially in the light of the 
political situation that exists. I agree with him. 

As for the best way of showing this cooperation, the counterpart- 
fund proposal is the most substantial plan. 

Mr. Vorys. I am quite sure that it would demonstrate great charity 
and friendship of the Government of the United States, but in other 
cases, in Europe, with the exception of Yugoslavia, we have also put 
into the legislation some provisions that provided for continuity of 
practical friendship and cooperation, both ways. Now we are urged 
not to do that in this instance. What are your views as to that? 

Dr. Fry. I do not know what specific proposal of that type is being 
urged. If I knew, I could tell whether I liked it or not. 

How do they want to put that in the bill to accomplish that purpose ? 

Mr. Vorys. In this committee, we have looked to a far-eastern eco- 
nomic-cooperation program and military-defense program for a year 
and a half. We had in mind the sort of thing that we have done with 
a mild degree of success in Europe, where, in return, and as a part 
of our pouring out our goods and services the countries involved 
have agreed to help themselves, help each other, and help us in the 
world-wide struggle. 

Those agreements were spelled out in a series of bilateral agree- 
ments and then multilateral agreements, and so forth, but we are urged 
that nothing like that be involved here. 

Dr. Fry. I am glad to answer your question now that it is clear 
in my somewhat muddled mind. 

Mr. Vorys. Perhaps it is my mind that is muddled. 

Dr. Fry. I think it would be more desirable not to have such pro- 
visions in this bill, because my own conviction is that we will gain 
much more friendship and cooperation by not making any such stip- 
ulation than by doing so in this instance. 

India has fairly recently come out from under what most Indians 
thought was the domination of the United Kingdom. They are ex- 
traordinarily sensitive because they fear that they may fall now under 
someone else’s domination. As we all know, nations which have newly 
acquired their liberty are more acutely conscious of it than others. 
The Indians are very conscious of theirs. If they think that any 
quid pro quo will be expected in the way of military union or diplo- 
matic agreement, I am confident that even though they might accept 
the gift under those circumstances, which is doubtful, we would get 
less friendship in the long run than if we give without any such 
requirement. 

Incidentally, I have to be in Europe at least twice a year as an 
officer of the World Council of Churches and there have been a few 
instances in Europe where I think our spelling out of our terms has 
not benefited us, but that is another subject. 

Mr. Bartrtex (presiding). Mr. Holifield. 

Mr. Hoxirrevp. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mr. Herter. 

Mr. Herrer. I would like to ask just one question, if I may: There 
have been two suggestions that have been brought up informally here 
before the committee. One is with respect to having a portion of this 
gift distributed by private agencies, whether that be through the 
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Quakers or through missionary efforts or through an organization like 
CARE, or what-not. A good many have been hoping that a part of 
this gift could be put into their hands for distribution. That is one 
suggestion that has been made and the other you have heard discussed 
here this morning ; namely, that a percentage be given away free, sepa- 
rate from the rationing system and the general distribution system. 

I would like to ask you whether you feel, from your experience, that 
such provisions are administratively feasible when we are dealing with 
a situation of considerable urgency. 

Dr. Fry. I am in the somewhat embarrassing position of being sent 
here to represent a large, miscellaneous organization like the National 
Council of Churches, with 32 million members, where there are un- 
undoubtedly differing opinions. However, if you allow me to speak 
for myself, I am negative on both proposals that you mention. 1 be- 
lieve the gift to be most effective had better be given entirely to the 
Government of India, rather than any part of it to private agencies 
or anybody else. I happen to be the president of one of the larger 
voluntary relief agencies of the country so I speak against my own 
interests in saying so. 

As to stipulating in the measure a percentage that must be given 
away in India and the like. I am sure the Indians that I know would 
interpret that kind of a provision as a demonstration of lack of confi- 
dence on our part that they would do the right thing for their own 
people. . 

Mr. Herrer. That is what I was wondering about. whether that 
would not really be intruding ourselves into their entire distribution 
system, saying “You are not doing this right; you have to give away 
more, and you can’t do it this way.” 

Dr. Fry. I am sure they would be critical of that, the people I know. 
The Indian Government people whom | know are keenly aware of the 
need for free distribution of food to the poor of their nation. Large 
stocks of food are now being distributed free. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mr. Burleson. 

Mr. Burirson. No questions, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

SATTLE (presiding). Thank you very much for your testimony, 

. Fry. 

I believe that concludes our witnesses. We have two things before 
us. One, Mr. Stevenson is here with Dr. Fry, I believe, and is in a 
position to give us an answer to a question that was asked a while ago, 
or at least elaborate on an answer that was given to a question a while 


ago. 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL STEVENSON, SECRETARY, COMMITTEE 
FOR INDIA AND THE NEAR EAST, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 


CHURCHES 


Mr. Srevenson. I have just completed a trip of about 10,000 miles 
in India, traveling in the south, the central, and the northern provinces. 
In regard to the number of workers there, there are approximately 
8,500 Protestant missionaries, but that includes continental mission- 
aries as well, from Scandinavia and Great Britain. I would estimate 
that about 50 percent of that number would be American missionaries. 
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Mr. Battie (presiding). Thank you, Mr. Stevenson. We will re- 
ceive that as an augmentation of what was said a while ago by Father 
McCauley. 

Mr. Vorys. I believe the committee and the Congress would be in- 
terested in knowing whether or not you have a table which could spell 
out the various components which make up the figure of 4,200. 

Mr. Srevenson. The largest group, of course, is the Church of Eng- 
land, with their church missionary society. They are located through- 
out India where they operate under the protection of the colonial 
power of Great Britain, or did so operate when Great Britain con- 
trolled India. Despite the fact that many people thought when 
Britain withdrew, missionaries would also withdraw, the exact 
opposite has been the case. There has been no cry for missionaries to 
leave India. Missionary leaders with whom I have spoken of all de- 
nominations said that the Indians were urging them to stay on and 
that this was no time to lessen the amount of work they were doing. 
The CMS is the largest British group. There are a few Scandinavian 
societies and the German missionaries, of course, which were fairly 
numerous at one time, were withdrawn during the war and have only 
recently begun, through the Lutheran World Federation, to send a few 
missionaries back into India. 

The largest American groups are the Methodist Church, the Presby- 
terian Church, the Congregational Church, the United Lutheran 
Church, and a number of smaller groups. 

I would say there are 45 different religious organizations who are 
members of our India committee of the National Council, and there 
must be another 50 groups, organizations or denominations at work 
in India. 

Mr. Vorys. With the permission of the chairman, I would suggest 
that Mr. Stevenson furnish for the record a table which would show 
that. 

Mr. Stevenson. I could quite easily provide that. 

Mr. Barrie (presiding). If you will provide such a table, we will 
be most grateful to you. Without objection, the table will appear in 
the transcript at this point. 


(The table referred to is as follows :) 


Missionary societies and staff workers in India and Pakistan 





Foreign | Foreign 


Organizations workers | workers Total 
(men) (women) 





National organizations: 
Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church South 
Church of India, Burma and Ceylon. ‘ 
Church of South India 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Central P rovinces.- 
Gossner Evangelical Lutheran Church. é ° 
Jeypore Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
Methodist Church in Southern Asia 
Methodist Church in North India ; a i 
Punjab Synod of the United Presbyterian C hure h.. 
Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church hes asbecbaadalibe 
United Ch lurch of Northern India a 
Nationa! societies 
Dipti Mission 
Heart of India Mission Band. 
India Bible Mission. -_- 
Santal Mission of the Northern Churches. 
Tibetan Frontier Mission...............-.--. oi 
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Missionary societies and staff workers in India and Pakistan—Continued 





| re- — — 
ye Foreign Foreign 
the I Organizations | workers | workers | Total 
men) (women) | 
+ 1n- | ic i Sc la mma ets cals ia ammmmaama nen aaa a tae - — - . een 
pell Australasian societies : | 
Australian Baptist Foreign Mission ; — , 12 14 | 26 
Australian Nepalese Mission ‘ 4 4 
‘ Australian Churches of Christ 4 7 ll 
Nng- Evangelical Missionary Society in Mayurbhanj l 1 2 
ioh- New Zealand Baptist Missionary Society jake é | 2 11 | 13 
S Telugu Village Mission- ‘ 2 4] 6 
nial Zenana Bible and Medical Mission of Australia ‘ 3 3 
. British societies: | 
‘On- Assemblies of God a =f ebvansiied ‘ 7 11 18 
hen Baptist Missionary Society . oi) 112 168 
Christian Missions in Many Lands 15 34 | 49 
cact Churches of Christ in Great Britain and Ireland ; 2 
Elim Missionary Society ___- . 6 6 12 
s to Free Church of Scotland Mission 1 5 | 6 
de Lakher Pioneer Mission l 2] 3 
* Regions Beyond. Missionary Union 7 25 | 32 
and ? Strict Baptist Mission ie 6 | 14 20 
Continental societies 
ing. Danske Missionsselskabt - - - : ; 6 16 | 22 
Fe Kvinnliga Missions-Arbetare . -- | 2 . 2 
lan Norwegian Free Evangelical Mission = 25 5 | 30 
irlv Orebro Missionsforening (Swedish Baptist Mission) - - - t 14 | 20 
. Svenska Alliansmissionen 12 5 | 17 
nly Swedish Hindustani Mission (Swedish Mission Covenant) - 3 6 | 9 
f . th Internationaily supported societies: 
ew Central Asian Mission_--- ‘ " S 11 19 
Ceylon and India General Mission 21 28 | 49 
Moravians ~ 3 1 { 
by- Oriental Missionary Society 11 4 14 
By Poona and Indian Village Mission 6 18 24 
ran World-wide Evangelization Crusade 16 19 | 35 
Zenana Bible and Medical Mission- . ‘ 34 | 34 
North American societies 
are Advent Christian Denomination : 4 5 9 
: American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 48 3h | 84 
lere Brethren in Christ 7 7 14 
I Canadian Baptist Foreign Mission Board 25 55 80 
OI k Christian and Missionary Alliance 32 32 
Church of the Brethren... . 24 17 41 
9 Church of the Nazarene -° 8 14 22 
rest Churches of God in North America 2 7 9 
LOW Conservative Baptist Foreign Mission Society 7 18 | 25 
Cooperating Baptist Mission of North America 1 2 3 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri 32 2 3 
Free Methodist Church of North America { s 12 
Friends Foreign Mission Society of Ohio (yearly meeting 3 3 6 
vill Hephzibah Faith Missionary Association 2 l 3 
: Independent Board for Presbyterian Foreign Missions 4 7] ll 
-amM Interior India Mission 3 1 4 
Mennonite Board of Missions and Charities 15 13 28 
Mennonite Church of North America 20 21 | il 
Metropolitan Church Association 12 12 
Missionary Bands of the World i) 6 | 15 
National Holiness Missionary Society 6 10 16 
New Tribes Mission é 2 2 
Pentecostal Assemblies of the World l 1 2 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 7 15 22 
Scandinavian Alliance Mission of North America 16 16 32 
Seventh-Day Adventists 130 25 155 
tal United Christian Missionary Society 50 50 
~ United Missionary Society l 2 3 
Wesleyan Methodist Connexion of America 5 | ( ll 
Women’s Union Missionary Society of America | | 1 1 
World Evangelization Service 1 | 1 
‘ World Mission Prayer League 3 8 ll 
Other organizations 
Dohnavur Fellowship | 10 36 46 
an¢ Missionaries unattached to organized societies __. | 7 | 15 22 
y 
; Grand total | 1, 624 1, 943 3, 567 
{ - 4 : ‘ oe ' iia 
213 Mr. Barrie (presiding). Mr. Willard Thorp has sent some infor- 
t . . . y . . yr 
122 mation to be included in the record, at the end of his testimony. With- 
2 out objection, we will place it in the record. 
rt ° ° - 
: (The information referred to appears on p. 70.) 
° xe ware ‘ . ° , 
! Mr. Barrie (presiding). The committee will adjourn until such 
2? time as it is called back into session by the chairman. 
) y » . . 
as (Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 


at the call of the chairman.) 





APPENDIX 


(The following statements have been submitted for the record :) 


MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED BY HoN. WILLARD L. THorP, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
STATE 


SUMMARY OF THE TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


The agreement was signed in Karachi on February 25, 1951, and takes effect 
February 26, 1951. Period of the agreement is from February 26, 1951, to June 
30, 1952. 

A main clause provides for the recognition by India of the rate of the Pakistan 
rupee, which is 40 percent higher than that of the Indian rupee since the 
devaluation of the latter in September 1949. 

The two Governments «zree to permit imports and exports of goods as specified 
in various schedules. F.0d grains will be supplied by Pakistan in accordance 
with schedule III in the following quantities: 158,400 tons of rice by June 30, 
1951, and additional 141,600 tons by December 31, 1951, or a total of 300,000 tons 
for calendar 1951; 9,000 tons of wheat flour for immediate delivery, 16,000 tons 
of wheat by June 30, 1951; 150,000 tons of rice from the 1951-52 crop to be 
delivered by October 1952, “crop permitting”; 275,000 tons of wheat from the 
1951-52 and 1952-53 crop for delivery by October 1952, “crop permitting.” In 
addition, the Indian Government agrees to permit importation of 20,000 tons of 
grain from the 1951-52 crop by April 1952 but will not purchase the grain on its 
own account or guarantee purchase by traders. 

The principal Indian export item in schedule I is coal, of which 600,000 tons 
are to be supplied by June 30, 1951, and 1,500,000 tons during the succeeding 12 
months. In addition, Pakistan will receive smaller quantities of coke, pig iron, 
galvanized and black sheets, structural steel, timber, cement, mustard oil, tires, 
and tubes. No cotton cloth will be furnished before July 1, 1951; thereafter 
90,000 bales of cloth and 15,000 bales of yarn will be furnished. 

*akistan will supply 1,000,000 bales of jute by June 30, 1951 (350,000 bales now 
held by Pakistan Jute Board plus 650,000 bales through private channels), and 
2,500,000 bales in the ensuing 12 months; also 250,000 cowhides and 200,000 
sheepskins by June 30, 1951, and 1,000,000 hides and 600,000 skins the following 
year. 

As the Pakistan Government has no destination quotas for raw cotton, India 
may buy any quantity; but if destination quotas are introduced during the period 
of the agreement, India will be given a quota of 400,000 bales for the cotton 
season 1951-52. 


Summary 

Thus, in essence, the agreement provides for an exchange of Pakistan food, 
raw jute, and cotton for Indian coal and assorted manufactured products, prin- 
cipally iron and steel, and cotton cloth. The amount of food which Pakistan 
agrees to provide in the current calendar year is approximately 325,000 tons, of 
which nearly one-half will not be available until after July 1. 


AN ESTIMATE OF THE IMPACT OF THE INDO-PAKISTAN TRADE AGREEMENT ON INDIA’S 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND ABILITY TO PAY 


On the basis of incomplete information’ the following trade pattern may be 
developed for the major commodities under the new Indo-Pakistan Trade 
Agreement during calendar year 1951: 

1 Neither the precise timing nor the prices and quantities involved in the agreement have 


yet been reported. As additional information is received from the field, revisions of these 
estimates may be necessary. 
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INDIAN EXPORTS TO PAKISTAN 





Item Quantity | 





Estimated Estimated 
unit price value 


$7 $9, 450, 000 











COR sss Si ds nth i ssh 1,350,000 tons_.__. 

a a i h 40,000 tons....___. 400 16, 000, 000 

Cement — SE a Se et ae eee » 2 28=—s 30 3, 000, 000 

| IE RES RCA GP STE SE Tre 45,000 bales__..__.- 350 15, 750, 000 

Cotton yarn. - — 15,000 bales... __.. 320 4, 500, 000 
el ee EEG ne LK Se EOE Mie ae ofS Se UB eS PR 48, 700, 000 

PAKISTAN’S EXPORTS TO INDIA 

Raw jute......-... et ee ee ee. 2,000,000 bales____- $75 $150, 000, 000 

Raw cotton__. < -_ PEEL .| 200,000 bales ool 260 52, 000, 000 

BIB... 200+ . oon aes TH 6 ei vidaeietena 300,000 tons... ..- | 120 36, 000, 000 

Weiktansdueescoss RATE 1M in BREED 25,000 toms... _- | 75 1, 875, 000 
OE. cinidae ra PENI C PEED CUTTS TC CRS ee eT Ee ww csonsewest See 


In addition to the commodities here listed, there is to be trade in a wide 
variety of other products. In view of the devaluation of the Indian rupee and 
in keeping with past experience, India should sell more of such miscellaneous 
exports to Pakistan than it buys from Pakistan, but not nearly enough to offset 
a balance of trade substantially unfavorable to India. In the full fiscal year 
before devaluation, April 1948 to March 1949, when there were no substantial 
restrictions on trade between the two countries, India had an unfavorable balance 
of trade with Pakistan of approximately $115 million. 

The trade pattern shown above indicates that trade between India and 
Pakistan may result in a net payment to Pakistan by India of up to $190 million. 
The significance of this deficit can only be determined by an evaluation of 
India’s trade with the rest of the world. 

It is estimated that the value added in manufacturing jute goods in India 
may amount to about $50 per bale of raw jute, and the value added in manu- 
facturing cotton to about $70 per bale of raw cotton. If this margin could be 
maintained and if India does not reduce its imports of cotton from other coun- 
tries, imports of 200,000 bales of cotton from Pakistan would yield India ap- 
proximately $14,000,000 in foreign exchange. 

Imports of 2,000,000 bales of jute compares with the legal imports of at least 
1,600,000 bales in 1950. The processing of this additional import could yield 
up to $40,000,000. Actually, India’s return on these manufactures in 1951 is 
likely to be less than half of these amounts because (1) at least half of 
the anticipated cotton and jute imports could reach India only toward the 
end of 1951 and could not be translated into exports until sometime in 1952; 
(2) current premium prices for jute goods in the New York market are in part 
a reflection of the threatening stoppage of mill production in Calcutta, and are 
not likely to be maintained after the settlement; and (3) a large amount of 
jute from Pakistan (in addition to the reported imports) is believed to have 
entered India illegally in 1950 and is already reflected in India’s foreign ex- 
change receipts. 

In evaluating the effect of the new Indo-Pakistan trade agreement on India’s 
international financial accounts in 1951, there may be receipts of up to $55,000,- 
000 resulting from the processing and sale of new jute and cotton to be imported 
from Pakistan. Against this figure-must be placed payments to Pakistan by) 
India. Although the above table indicates that India may have a net trade 
deficit with Pakistan in 1951 of up to $190,000,000, not all this deficit can be 
attributed to the new trade agreement. The table indicates probable jute 
imports for 1951 in the neighborhood of $150,000,000. Approximately four-fifths 
of this amount (or $120,000,000) was imported in 1950. Thus, the net deficit in 
India’s trade with Pakistan resulting from the new agreement may be in the 
ueighborhood of $70,000,000 ; and the effect on India’s international accounts may 
be a small deficit if any change at all. 

On the basis of information presently available, therefore, the new trade 
agreement with Pakistan will not increase India’s ability to pay for food grain 
imports. 

80387—51——-14 
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The new trade agreement will make food available to India immediately and 
with less transport difficulty. It should be noted that the 325,000 tons of food 
which the trade agreement provides will serve to fill part of the present gap 
existing between the quantity India can finance this year and the amount it has 
already procured. In effect India will buy the food grains to be delivered by 
2akistan with the coal, iron and steel, cotton cloth, and other products which 
India will deliver to Pakistan. The proceeds of the sale of the latter products, 
which might have been exported to other foreign markets, could have been used 
to procure food grains elsewhere. 


AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION, 
Washington, D. C., February 16, 1951. 
The CHAIRMAN, 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
The Capitol, Washington 25, D.C. 

DeaR MR. CHAIRMAN: The executive committee of Americans for Democratic 
Action adopted the following resolution favoring American aid to India on Janu- 
ary 10, 1951: 

“The strength of the free world depends on the mutual support which each 
nation and people give to their allies in the fight for security and justice. Today 
the Indian people face a famine, due to earthquakes, floods, and other natural 
disasters. Two million tons of food grains are urgently needed. The Indian 
Government has requested this grain from the United States. 

“The ADA urges that the Congress and the administration take immediate 
steps to make this food available to India from our country’s bounteous supply 
in a spirit of brotherhood. Never before has India made a request for direct aid. 
We cannot fail her in her present emergency.” 

The ADA wants your committee to know of our support of the measure before 
it. We have not requested the time to appear and present our views for we feel 
that the issue is a clear one and one which your committee will grant without 
undue delay. 

Would you please allow this letter to appear in the record of the hearings so 
that the committee and the other Members of the House may know of ADA’s 
position. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES LOEB, Jr., 
National Executive Secretary. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 19, 1951. 
Hon. JoHN KEE, 
Chairman, House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, ID. C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Enclosed herewith is a letter and statement from Mr. 
J. L. Locke, president of the Fisher Flouring Mill Co., in Seattle, Wash. The 
enclosure contains suggestions for implementing famine relief in India. 

Any consideration your committee may give the suggestions contained herein 
will be appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
Hat Hormes, M. C. 


FisnHer Frourrne Mirrs Co., 
Seattle, January 51, 1951. 
Hon. Hat HoiMeEs, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hotmes: You will find enclosed a study which we have prepared ir 
connection with the proposed famine-relief problem for India. The suggestion 
that wheat shipments should be supplemented by flour shipments is endorsed by 
the wheat growers of this area. 
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We hope you feel the program as outlined to be constructive and that it will 
merit your endorsement and support. 
Sincerely yours, 
FisHer FiLourtne Muitxs Co., 
J. L. Locke, 
President and General Manager. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPLEMENTING FAMINE Rewier IN InpIA Preparep ny J. L. 
LOCKE, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER FISHER FLOURING MILLS Co., SEATTLE, 
WASH. 


A generation ago India was an exporter of wheat. It now imports substantial 
quantities. Under the International Wheat Agreement, India is an importer 
with a quota of approximately 1,000,000 long tons during each of the years 
1949-53. The following tabulation will show India’s annual imports in long 
tons on an April to March basis: 











1946-47 1947-48 1¥4849 
Wheat - sila celiiadndaaiaiakiedwaddghemmetmaaesanat esas 326, 363 116, 541 705, 581 
| RE Ey ET Sa SE Rae) eee eae ne eee 37, 056 39, 289 93, 493 





Although milling statistics in India are not complete, the above importations 
of wheat and flour may indicate that when 700,000 tons of wheat were imported, 
they did not have sufficient capacity to mill all of that wheat and, therefore, the 
importations of flour were increased from less than 40,000 tons to 93,000 tons. 

We do know that milling facilities in India include both hand-and animal-driven 

3uhr mills and that they have a few modern flour mills with a daily maximum 
capacity of the largest mill reported to be 4,000 sacks per day. We know that they 
use white flour, semolina, and atta. Atta is a long-extraction flour in which only 
the coarse bran has been extracted. 

When the proposed importation is doubled to a total of 2 million long tons, 
it seems obvious that their limited and primitive milling capacities will be 
unable to grind into flour that volume of wheat in any reasonable period of time. 
For example: It wowld take all of the flour mills in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Utah, and California almost a year to grind 75 million-bushels of wheat. There 
is no milling capacity in India comparable to that on the Pacific coast. 

We are reliably informed that the critical period of food shortage in India 
is expected to come between now and the end of June when the rice crop will 
be harvested. With present demands on bulk wheat loading facilities, there is 
a serious question whether an additional 2 million tons of wheat could be loaded 
for India in areas in the United States which could conceivably be considered to 
be tributary. Furthermore, after that grain arrives in India, there would be 
an indeterminable delay before it could be processed for human consumption 
and distributed to the areas of greatest need. ° 

It would, therefore, seem that there is an opportunity for the Pacific-coast 
milling industry to make a contribution to the worth-while program of saviug 
the lives of 10 to 20 million people in India. Not only is the milling capacity 
available on the Pacific coast, but shipments can be made immediately and 
promptly on established lines or chartered steamers. This program could be 
started immediately and shipments made within days after authorization. 

It is my opinion that mills on or tributary to the Pacific coast have unused 
operating capacities which would make it possible to furnish wheat in the 
form of flour or atta to the extent of 3 to 4 million bushels per month. On 
the basis of today’s market, wheat shipments from the Pacific coast will cost 
about $4 per hundredweight bulk. This can be compared with one or all of 
three types of flour, also per hundredweight bulk. 


TD aR I ih atl Ob ik Sek eb cecil s . $5.35 
TCE a Rane eer a ae ete eee ee? Co ea ED 5. 20 
95 percent extraction, which would compare with India’s atta_____.____~_- 4.75 


Either of these three flours would be made from clean wheat, free from in- 
festation in accordance with the very good standards of the milling industry. 
The finished product should be packed in multiwall paper to insure its arrival at 
destination in good condition, and by destination we mean in the hands of the 
consumer. 
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If wheat is shipped, we would recommend fumigation at point and time of 
loading to insure the quality upon arrival. This fumigation cost will increase 
the cost of the wheat and narrow the spread between wheat and flour, but will 
prove to be a justifiable expense. 

The soft white wheats in substantial surplus in the Pacific Northwest are 
among the lowest cost wheat at seaboard and sufficiently preferred in many) 
areas in India to demand premium prices. This insures a proper and efficient 
utilization of Pacific Northwest wheat and flours and a welcome for the product. 

During the period from 1947 to 1949, from 10 to 30 percent of the imports of 
wheat into India were in the form of flour. Within this range will fall the maxi- 
mum quantity that will be available from now until June 30. 

Certainly, as a flour miller, there is nothing we like better than to grind wheat. 
But if I were not in the milling business, the advantages in supplementing wheat 
shipments with flour appear to be so important to the over-all program of famine 
relief that I weuld feel the few dollars involved were well spent. I would feel 
this without re sard to the advantages to the United States economy in millfeed 
supplies, employment of labor and utilization of surplus milling capacities, par- 
ticularly in the Pacific Northwest which during the last few years has been 
operated at 50 to 60 percent of its capacity. 

Furthermore, flour will show on its container that this basic food has been 
contributed for famine relief by the United States of America while wheat loses 
its identity. 

We therefore urge that serious consideration be given to supplementing wheat 
shipments to India with flour or atta ground in the United States and offer our 
wholehearted support and cooperation. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., February 21, 1951. 
Mr. Boyp CRAWFORD, 
Staff Administrator, House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR Mr. CrRAwrForD: It will be greatly appreciated if you will be so good as 
to include the attached statement as part of the proceedings of the committee in 
its consideration of the several bills to provide food grains to India. 

The American Federation of Labor definitely gives its full support to this 
proposed enterprise. 

Thank you for your courtesy in this matter. 

I am, 

Sincerely, 
yEorRGE D. Rey, 
Member, National Legislative Committee, 
American Federation of Labor. 


STATEMENT BY GEORGE D. Ritey, Memrer, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


The American Federation of Labor records its support to the purposes of the 
following bills: H. R. 2692, H. R. 2693, H. R. 2694, H. R. 2695, H. R. 2696, H. R. 
2698, H. R. 2699, H. R. 2700, H. R. 2702, H. R. 2705, and H. R. 2706, all identical 
in language and having for their purpose the emergency shipment of food grains 
to the peopie of India. 

Not only does the American Federation of Labor wish to be known as sup- 
porting this important enterprise but it desires that the members of the labor- 
ing organizations of India be heartened by this gesture of friendship and inter- 
national good will. 

I need not enter upon the technical phases of the importance of transferring 
the hundreds of thousands of tons of food grains to the hundreds of millions in 
the subcontinent. I am sure the committee will hear testimony amply sup- 
porting the actual need at this time. The United States is noted for attaching 
no strings for any humanitarian purposes at a time like this. The only question is 
how much is needed and how soon can it be dispatched. 

Certainly, if the situation were reversed, the inflow of food to our own people 
would be greatly welcome. 

For the reasons as stated, the American Federation of Labor adds -its voice 
of 8,000,000 American breadwinners and their dependents in stanch support of 
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the pending bills, and urges that without undue delay the committee give its 
endorsement to the proposed legislation; that the food may quickly be on its 
way to those who need it most at this time. 





House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 28, 1951. 
CLERK OF THE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I am enclosing herewith a statement on the subject of shipment of 
wheat to India which I trust will be made a part of the record of the hearings 
which the committee has held in the matter. 

Very truly yours, 
TuHor C. TOLLEFSON, 
Member of Congress. 


SHIPMENT OF WHEAT TO INDIA 


A generation ago India was an exporter of wheat. It now imports substan- 
tial quantities. Under the International Wreat Agreement, India is an importer 
with a quota of approximately 1,000,000 long tons during each of the years 
1949-53. The following tabulation will show India’s annual imports in long 
tons on an April to March basis: 














Badin BA! ccm dies 
| 1946-47 1947-48 | 1948-49 

Slay weief 326,363 | 116,541 | 705, 551 

37, 056 39, 289 | 93, 493 





Although milling statistics in India are not complete, the above importations 
of wheat and flour may indicate that when 700,000 tons of wheat were imported, 
they did not have sufficient capacity to mill all of that wheat and, therefore, the 
importations of flour were increased from less than 40,000 tons to 93,000 tons. 

We do know that milling facilities in India include both hand- and animal- 
driven Buhr mills and that they have a few modern flour mills with a daily 
maximum capacity of the largest mill reported to be 4,000 sacks per day. We 
know that they use white flour, semolina, and atta. Attia is a long-extraction 
flour in which only the coarse bran has been extracted. 

When the proposed importation is doubled to a total of 2,000,000 long tons, 
it seems obvious that their limited and primitive milling capacities will be unable 
to grind into flour that volume of wheat in any reasonable period of time. For 
example, it would take all of the flour mills in Washington, Idaho, Utah, and 
California almost a year to grind 75,000,000 bushels of wheat. There is no 
milling capacity in India comparable to that on the Pacific coast. 

We are reliably informed that the critical period of food shortage in India 
is expected to come between now and the end of June when the rice crop will 
be harvested. With present demands on bulk-wheat loading facilities, there is 
a serious question whether an additional 2,000,000 tons of wheat could be loaded 
for India in areas in the United States which could conceivably be considered 
to be tributary. Furthermore, after that grain arrives in India, there would 
be an indeterminable delay before it could be processed for human consumption 
and distributed to the areas of greatest need. 

It would, therefore, seem that there is an opportunity for the Pacific coast 
milling industry to make a contribution to the worthwhile program of saving 
the lives of 10 to 20 million people of India. Not only is the milling capacity 
available on the Pacific coast, but shipments can be made immediately and 
promptly on established lines or chartered steamers. This program could be 
startéd immediately and shipments made within days after authorization. 

t is my opinion that mills on or tributary to the Pacific coast have unused 
operating capacities which would make it possible to furnish wheat in the form 
of fiour or atta to the extent of 3 to 4 million bushels per month. On the basis 
of today’s market, wheat shipments from the Pacific coast will cost about $4 
per hundredweight bulk. This can be compared with one or all of three types 
of flour, also per hundredweight bulk. 
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or 


White flour, unenriched 5. 35 
S80-percent extraction flour_ 5. 20 
95-percent extraction, which would compare with India’s atta_ 75 


Either of these three flours would be made from clean wheat, free from infes- 
tation in accordance with the very good standards of the milling industry. The 
finished product should be packed in multiwall paper to insure its arrival at 
destination in good condition, and by destination we mean in the hands of the 
consumer. 

If wheat is shipped, we would recommend fumigation at point and time of 
loading to insure the quality upon arrival. This fumigation cost will increase 
the cost of the wheat and narrow the spread between wheat and flour, but will 
prove to be a justifiable expense. 

The soft white wheats in substantial surplus in the Pacific Northwest are 
among the lowest cost wheat at seaboard and sufficiently preferred in many areas 
in India to demand premium prices. This insures a proper and efficient utiliza- 
tion of Pacific Northwest wheat and flours and a welcome for the product. 

During the period from 1947 to 1949 from 10 to 30 percent of the imports of 
wheat into India were in the form of flour. Within this range will fall the 
maximum quantity that will be available from now until June 30. 

Certainly, flour millers like nothing better than to grind wheat. But if they 
were not in the milling business the advantages in supplementing wheat shipments 
with flour appear to them to be so important to the over-all program of famine 
relief that they would feel the few dollars involved were well spent. They would 
feel this without regard to the advantages to the United States economy in mill 
‘feed supplies, employment of labor, and utilization of surplus milling capacities, 
particularly in the Pacific Northwest which during the last few years has been 
operated at 50 to 60 percent of its capacity. Incidentally, this reduced operation 
is largely the result of the Federal farm price support program which makes 
wheat cost more to the Pacific Northwest millers than to those in other areas. 
However, that is another matter which could more appropriately be discussed 
elsewhere perhaps. 

Furthermore, flour milled here will show on its container that this basic food 
has been contributed for famine relief by the United States of America, while 
wheat loses its identity. 

Congress might well take into consideration also the comparative costs of 
shipping wheat and of shipping flour. In this connection the facilities for 
shipping during this emergency might be a proper subject of inquiry. 

Pacific Northwest flour millers therefore urge that serious consideration be 
given to supplementing wheat shipments to India with flour or atta ground in 
the United States and offer their wholehearted support and cooperation. 


BRooKLiyYN, N. Y., February 23, 1951. 
CHAIRMAN, HousE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN ees 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I am taking the liberty of enclosing herewith a short statement 
which I have prepared relative to the bill now before your committee to provide 
aid to India. 

I would appreciate your having this statement included in the hearings of the 
committee on this subject, and I would also appreciate your sending me a copy 
of the hearings when they are printed. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Howarp N. MANTEL. 


STATEMENT OF Howarp N. MANTEL, BRooKLyN, N. Y., RELATIVE TO Brut To PROVIDE 
AIp To INDIA 


Mr. Chairman, the bill now before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
to provide aid to the people of the Republic of India, should be reported out 
favorably and, I hope, unanimously. This bill has but one purpose, to save the 
lives of millions of Indians who are facing a national famine due to numerous 
natural disasters. If enacted it will supplement the grain crop being produced 
in India and the imports of grain which the Indian Government has been able to 
purchase from other lands. It is essential that the Congress act soon to aid 
this new democracy. The consequences of our refusal to help—or help which 
arrives too late—are obvious. India would be forced to turn to Communist 
Russia, and that would spell the doom of the Republic of India. 
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As stated by the President in his message’'to the Congress on February 12, 
1951, ““‘We cannot turn a deaf ear to India’s appeal. Our friendship for the 
people of India and our traditional concern for human suffering impel us to 
take every reasonable step we can to alleviate mass hunger and distress. 
Furthermore, the needs of the people of India have a special claim upon our 
sympathies at this time.” 

We must not allow our diplomatic differences with the Republic of India to 
prevent the enactment of this crucial legislation. It must be remembered that 
the people of India are the ones who are suffering. To say to India, “We will 
give you aid only if you change your vote in the United Nations,” is the surest 
invitation to communism to infiltrate in India. As the leader of the world’s 
democratic nations, we must provide this aid. TI am confident, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Congress will respond in true American tradition to this plea from our 
neighbor across the sea. 





LINDSAY Licnt & CHEMICAL Co., 
West Chicago, 1U., February 26, 1951, 
Hon. JoHN Ker, 
Chairman, House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Kee: This company is a member of the monazite sand consuming 
industry in the United States. It is not a large industry, but produces chemicals 
which are utilized in strategic defense end products. 

Monazite sand contains thorium and those elements known as the rare-earth 
group. Thorium and uranium are the only two elements defined by the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946 as “source” materials for atomic energy. The rare-earth 
elements in one chemical form or another are used in such strategic things as 
stainless steel and a special alloy for jet propulsion planes. Monazite sand is 
classified as strategic and critical under the various National Stockpiling Acts. 

Until 1946, the United States industry obtained the bulk of its supply of 
monazite sand from India. However, in April 1946, India embargoed the ship- 
ment of monazite to the United States, and to this date, has maintained the 
embargo. As a consequence the United States industry has been seriously 
hampered to the point of almost having to go out of business. As a matter of 
fact, as a direct result of the embargo, one company has had ‘to shut its doors. 
It is estimated that since India embargoed the shipment of monazite to the United 
States, India has lost $3,600,000 in revenue. 

This matter has been discussed and rediscussed at the State Department. As 
far as we know, the United States Government has never approached the Indian 
Government directly on the monazite problem. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the Defense Department, and all interested Government departments and 
agencies have been apprised of the problem. Most have recognized the serious 
ness of the problem, but what their recommendations to the State Department 
have been, we have no way of knowing. 

We have read with interest recently in the press that India has approached 
the United States Government with a request for 2,000,000 tons of grain be- 
cause of the imminent possibility of a famine in that country. We see that the 
President has asked Congress to authorize sending to India these 2,000,000 tons 
at an estimated cost of about $200,000,000. We are heartily in favor of the policy 
of aid to friendly governments as a very potent political weapon, and, in this case, 
a humanitarian gesture. On the other hand, we feel that the Indian Government 
has a duty to its own people and our Government and its people by doing every- 
thing possible to help itself. Specifically, we know that it has 10,000 tons of 
monazite mined and above ground which it could convert in a sale to the United 
States in 48 hours for upward of $3,000,000. As it is, India has no way of using 
the material, and it sits in a warehouse not doing anyone any good. 

In the case of the probable shipment of this grain to India, we feel that our 
Government has lost sight of the very potential bargaining power that it holds to 
obtain raw materials. We feel strongly that a quid pro quo should be negotiated 
by our Government with the Indian Government. In the case of monazite, we do 
not wish to be given anything, we only wish to have the right to buy material for 
which we are willing to pay dollars. In this connection, our Government might 
be able to negotiate the right to purchase the monazite for its own stockpile 
because, although the Munitions Board has been directed to stockpile monazite, it 
has been able to purchase only a minute part of its objective. Further, in the 
event of war and the invasion of India by the Russians, such a sale would remove 
a most strategic material from Soviet acquisition. 
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It is requested that this letter be entered in the official record of the hearings 
of your committee relative to the India loan matter. It is further requested that 
a representative of this company to be allowed to be heard before your committee 
on this subject and on the above facts. However, the granting of the latter request 
to present oral testimony is purely within your discretion. 

Thank you for your kind attention and cooperation in this matter. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLEs R. Linpsay, III, President, 


Excerpts From H. V. KALTENBORN’S Broapcast, Fesruary 19, 1951 


Indian officials are anxiously awaiting action by Congress on India’s appea 
for grain. They said today that India’s food situation was deteriorating. 

India has never been able to stockpile supplies of food because of its low rate 
of agricultural production and because the present population of 350 million is 
still increasing at the rate of 5 million a year. Droughts and floods such as took 
place this year inevitably produce famine conditions. 

The other evening I remarked that there is nothing unfair in asking India to 
make some friendly gesture toward the United States in return for famine relief 
Since then an expert on atomic materials has informed me about an important 
contribution to western defense which India could make with benefit to herself 
It concerns India’s prohibition on the export of monazite. This ore is the richest 
known source of thorium, which is one of two sources of atomic energy. Thoriuin 
is a sort of second brother to uranium. India prohibits the export of monazite. 
India hopes to extract thorium from the radioactive monazite some time in the 
future. But India now has neither the plants nor the skills nor the necessary 
acids and alkalies needed to extract thorium from monazite. The Indian Gov- 
ernment has on hand 10,000 tons of monazite worth 3 million dollars which we 
are eager to buy. But the Indians are just holding this in stockpile by an export 
embargo. 

Meanwhile we need monazite. Our defense development is hampered by a 
shortage of the thorium we could produce from a raw material plentiful in India 
that will be of no use to India for years to come but that we ned uow for the 
development of atomic energy. 

Why shouldn’t we ask India to let us buy a little of her now-useless monazite 
in exchange for the gifts of 2 million tons of wheat? 

We need the monazite to defend the world against communism. India needs 
the wheat to effect a reduction in the always appalling death rate of her under- 
nourished millions. I submit that our cause is as good as hers. We would be 
sentimental fools if we did not seek to serve humanity by getting some Indian 
monazite in exchange for our American wheat. There is no sound reason why 
India refuses to let us buy it. Hers is a dog-in-the-manger attitude. 


Wute Inpra ASKS For 119 Mintion DoLtitARs WHEAT GIFT, SHE UNFAIRLY TAXES 
AMERICA 2144 MILLION DOLLARS MONTHLY ON BURLAP 
(Submitted for the record by Donald 8S. Frey, secretary, Textile Bag Manufac- 
turers Association, Evanston, IIL.) 


India’s current request of our Nation for 2 million tons of wheat (costing 
119 million dollars) calls for a look at the record of India’s present trade with 
the United States in which she appears to be arbitrarily and unfairly taxing the 
American economy at the rate of 24% million dollars per month. Some of this 
may be partly due to misunderstanding by Indian officials, but in any case the 
present situation presents an opportunity for our Government through the State 
Department to submit the facts in the matter. 

This memorandum proposes to cover briefly the following points: 

(a) India depends on burlap sales to United States for 60 percent of her 
dollar earnings, and the United States has an important need for this burlap 
for carrying the bulk of her agricultural products and for military items. 

(>) India is imposing an exorbitant export duty on her burlap sales to the 
United States under the mistaken impression that the great bulk of burlap used 
in the United States is moving at the higher prices permitting her as a supplier 
to share in these supposed higher prices. 
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(c) India may now be assured that the general price ceiling order in this 
country freezes present margins for resale of burlap and should turn to the 
improvement of her own controls so that all her burlap is sold at current Indian 
ceiling and export duty levels. 

(d) India’s cbtaining of more dollar earnings must depend on increased pro- 
duction of burlap, and not on unfair levies on present insufficient supplies of 
burlap flowing to this country. 

(e) India should be urged to resume its jute purchases with Pakistan as a 
direct Means toward more burlap production, and the United States currently 
proposed gift of wheat to India should not be considered an approval by our 
country of India’s stand against trading with Pakistan. 

Supporting factual material for each of the above points is attached to this 
memorandum. 





InpIA’s BurtAp VERSUS AMERICAN WHEAT 


Currently being considered is a humanitarian gift of 2,000,000 long tons of 
American wheat to famine-stricken India. The gift we understand is to be 
free of barter, but it seems at least a statement of policy on burlap prices from 
India could be expected in return. The policy the textile bag industry, furnish- 
ing the major part of agricultural containers, wants established is to have India 
maintain ceiling prices at current levels and not increase the export duty. 


BACKGROUND 


American bag manufacturers and industrial users have consumed the follow- 
ing volume of burlap for the past few years (in million yards): 














| In piece 
ag Lj T ] 
In bags form | goods form Tota 
EE | 818.5 11.1 | 819.6 
ae 940. 4 92.0 | 1, 032.4 
LE II LI 830.7 163. 4 | 994. 1 
1948. 700. 2 186.3 | RAH, 5 
1949_. » 620.3 174. | 794.9 
a ee ee eee ee TH . 589. 5 211.0 800. 5 
' 











1 WPB restriction on use of burlap except for agriculture bags. 


Major uses for agricultural burlap bags, the cost of which stems back to the 
farmer and to the public generally, is as follows: 
Typical distribution for year 1949: 


Percent 

i a al tai ic pianienhn tical — 
ne A a oo secabichieilinichdbansioamsinnivnisemnidceaincnanindl 21.8 
Meals (corn, soya, cottonseed, ete.) ~~... ___- Se Se ened i. 
ete rer Se SOIC no Senet 15.7 
18. 6 


ERE SAE ID RE Pe ee ee Oe Ses 


Total 100.0 


Any increase in cost of burlap, therefore, reflects a direct charge against the 
farm element to the percentage indicated above. 

India has had an export duty for many years and in 1949 adopted a ceiling 
price at mill levels for the sale of burlap to the world. This was done to keep 
inflation from affecting her economic position, as burlap was made from jute 
and jute was grown in Pakistan and they desired to establish a ceiling price on 
their raw materials, and labors, and to accomplish this they put a ceiling price 
on their finished product. 

A scarcity of jute for the past 3 years has done much to limit the supply of 
burlap they could make. The result is there was a greater world demand than 
they could supply, and the temptation was great for Indian traders to sell at 
prices higher than the Indian Government allowed. The natural economic result 
followed, prices to the buyers in this country reflected the scarcity, and the spot 
prices in America kept advancing. India had her eye on that increased dollar 
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price in America and wanted it for her own use; therefore, she started to increase 
the export duty at quick intervals. A table of the export duty is as follows: 
Cents per pound 


Duty prior to Nov. 29, 1946 (Rs. 32) . B01 
From Nov. 29, 1946-Sept. 28, 1949 (Rs. 80) 

From Sept. 28, 1949—Oct. 24, 1950 (Rs. 350) —- 

From Oct. 24, 1950—Nov. 20, 1950 (Rs. 750) 

From Novy. 20, 1950, to date (Rs. 1,500) 


The actual duty (per 1,000 yards) on a commonly used construction, 40-inch 
10-ounce, follows: Rs. 32, $2.07; Rs. 80, $4.50; Rs. 350, $20.50; Rs. 750, $44.50; 
Rs. 1,500, $89. 

The current Indian export duty adds the following cost to the bag the farmer 
pays for: 


| India’s duty 
| per thousand 
| bags 


100-pound bean _. : > 36-inch, 12-ounce A $112. 00 
100-pound cottonseed meal x ; 40-inch, 8-ounce 90. 70 
100-pound feed , 4 40-inch, 8-ounce boul 102. 50 
200-pound fertilizer _ - ‘ i 40-inch, 10-ounce 133. 50 
120-pound grain ; . ; ELBE 40-inch, 10-ounce 111. 25 
100-pound potato__....-- ; _ ee 40-inch, 74-ounce -| 88. 10 
100-pound rice. .........-- z fe amaiiels ...| 36-inch, 12-ounce ~ -| 112.00 


These products account for over 73 percent of the total burlap bag volume, 
and is estimated to amount to $4,300,000 per month on the current volume. 

Reports from India before these new duties were made effective indicated 
burlap produced 6 percent of India’s total dollar earnings. These new duties 
would increase the dollar earnings by 50 percent. 

To show the effect on the volume of burlap used, and comparing the old rate 
of export duty with the gradually increasing rates, cost the American economy 
better than $17,677,000 during the past 7 months. The following is a weighted 
average of dollars per thousand on the goods shipped out of Calcutta: 

Duty per 


Thousand thousand Total duty 


yards 


August 1950 69, 100 $25 | $1, OOK 
September 1950__ 40, 700 | OO 


October 1950_. “te 45, 800 py ap 000 


November 1950 000 


December 1950 5, 000 
January 1951 74 7 3" 785, 000 

Total 293, 000 
The cost to America had theduty remain constant with that in 


effect during 1949_. 000 


Total increase 


! On 2/3 of total yardage 
? On 1/3 of total yardage. 


Further, India is now threatening to increase the export duty, adding another 
R1,000 to R1,500 to make up the difference between her ceiling price and the 
prices that are being quoted on the spot market in this country. It is evident 
this would add another $5,000,000 plus per month to the American farmer and 
the public. Actually the spot prices as quoted on the New York market represent 
sales by brokers of small quantities sold to industrial users whose end product 
is affected very little by the cost of goods. The major sale of agricultural bags 
have been substantially lower than the spot market and consistent with India’s 
prices. 
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India’s Government allocated burlap to American manufacturers for 4 out 
of the past 6 months in the following volume: 


Yards 
eee Et OT AT eee ST an eT eee eee os ae 66, 000, 000 
September_—_-....~~_ Nn ae RS ee Pe Oe Rae BS eer ear: ee 40, 600, 000 


* 45, 800, 000 


eT ID oss ci 5 a ae tt ace ihc reilbliies e 
_.' 113, 500, 000 


November (free)... _--~-- tds Sh Nietshah hte tise ddtcedadiies bitte 
I 6 5 Bae ie ta .. Giles Laks eral ied | an Be nl 67, 700, 000 
BONNE sh Si edits ne ae ae es eee en ee ae _ 47,900, 000 


1 Direct allotments were suspended for October and November with the result that October 
shipments began to move in speculative channels and better than 60 percent of November 
goods followed this channel. 


Roughly 10 to 15 percent of the allocated goods was never offered to the 
American importer for August, September, December, and January, and this 
plus better than 60 percent of the huge November shipment got into the hands 
of Indian speculators or what India has called the black market. If this volume 
of goods had flowed into the normal trade channels much of the shortage here 
could have been alleviated and the spot prices would have been on consistent 
levels with India’s ceiling. The average need for burlap in this country averages 
about 78 and 80 million yards per month. It is evident that the supply coming 
to us during the past 6 months has been far from adequate and would nat- 
urally tend to put a premium on scarce supplies. However, with the current 
price freeze in the United States and with the possibility of an OPS action to 
establish a burlap basis, it would be ruinous to the American economy if the 
burlap ceilings in India were allowed to go unrestricted. If India maintains 
the current level, she will still get substantial revenue and no one here will 
suffer too greatly. 

India has for several years past, and is currently, making barter deals, 
burlap for grain, with the Argentine. These barter deals have resulted in the 
Government of India issuing “must” priorities orders to the jute mills for 
burlap at such late dates that they took goods sold on firm contract to Ameri- 
can importers. The jute mills in turn canceled American contracts which has 
added almost unsolvable complications to the burlap trade in this country. 

If the Government of India can barter burlap for grain with the Argentine 
then surely simple steps can be taken through our State Department to obtain 
a Satisfactory agreement on the burlap situation before the grain gift is con- 
summated. 

Attached is a release from the consulate general of Pakistan reflecting 
Pakistan’s viewpoint; a schedule of Calcutta export duties, and their ceiling 
prices is also attached. 





TEXTILE BAG MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
Evanston, Ill., February 9, 1951. 
Wheat to India 
To All Members. 

GENTLEMEN: You may be interested in the reaction of the Pakistan Govern- 
ment on the proposed 66-million-bushel gift of wheat by the United. States of 
America to India. It does not appear consistent that on one hand we are willing 
to dole large quantities of grain to India, and on the other hand they have, and 
are putting a prohibitive export duty on the American public to gain dollars 
for their own account. 

It appears to us that representatives of the importing and burlap bag manu- 
facturing trade should make representation to the State Department outlining 
the cost to the American economy of the current terrific export duty, and to 
warn them that even higher export duties are contemplated. 

Mr. L. Shaffi, consulate general of Pakistan, has given us the following release : 

“From the various news items, editorials, and other reports which have ap- 
peared in recent weeks, one cannot but gain the impression that some of the 
ramifications of the proposed 2-million-ton grain gift to India are being over- 
looked. For this reason, it has been considered that certain salient facts should 
be emphasized here so that you may be in possession of the background features 
of the case. 

The nonpolitical nature of the present food shortage in India appears to have 
been stressed frequently. However, this viewpoint is rather difficult to recon- 
cile with well-known facts and, also, with the statements of responsible officials 
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of the Government of India itself. Bearing out the latter, Mr. Munshi, India’s 
Minister of Food and Agriculture, early this month is reported by the States 
man of Calcutta to have said that India lost 900,000 tons of food production due 
to a diversion of the country’s grain land to jute and cotton in 1950. In the same 
statement Mr. Munshi observed that 200,000 acres of rice land in the Province 
of West Bengal had been diverted to jute production the previous year and an 
even greater acreage was being diverted for the same purpose this year. Even 
the official news bulletin published by the Indian Embassy, dated November 30, 
1950, mentions with, some pride, that the area devoted to jute and cotton has 
been increased by no less than 1 million acres. 

It is most respectfully submitted, therefore, that the present unfortunate situ- 
ation in which India finds itself is to a large extent the direct outcome of that 
country’s policy of economic hostilities with Pakistan. India has declared its 
intention of achieving self-sufficiency in the production of jute and cotton, even 
at the risk of causing a famine throughout the land solely to decrease her de 
pendence on Pakistan as a source of raw-material supplies. The areas of 
Pakistan today produce sufficient raw jute to satisfy total world demands, in- 
cluding India’s, while the cotton which Pakistan could supply to India would 
be sufficient to make good that country’s deficiency in this fiber also. Why then 
does India refuse to buy from neighboring surplus areas but prefer to convert 
lands traditionally cultivated for food production over to jute and cotton? Is it 
not altogether too apparent that India has been trying and continues to seek 
means to reduce Pakistan to economic impotency? That plan has failed as mere 
perusal of Pakistan’s trade figures disclose. Nay, the plan has backfired and the 
Indian peasant is being called upon to sustain the recoil. 

Would it not, therefore, be in the best interests of the Indian people if it were 
urged upon that country to work for the resumption of free trade between the 
two areas of the subcontinent? Whatever India thought to be the impelling 
reasons for nonrecognition of the Pakistan par value in September 1949, and 
India was the only country in the world to adopt this point of view, those con- 
siderations no longer prevail. Consider dispassionately the results which would 
automatically flow from such a salutary and statesmanlike move by India with 
particular reference to the food problem. 

1. India would be able to buy surplus food from areas of Pakistan but a few 
miles removed from the scene of the present deficiency. 

2. India would be able to buy Pakistan’s raw jute and thus enable the Cal- 
cutta mills to work full shifts to produce sufficient burlap to satisfy world de- 
mand and earn India much needed toreign exchange. Not only would this relieve 
the current searcity of the cloth in the United States but it would also enable 
India to make large purchases of food in America—or elsewhere for that mat- 
ter—to the great relief of the already overburdened American taxpayer. 

3. India would be able to buy Pakistan’s cotton in sufficient quantities to 
satisfy the needs of the Indian mills and keep them in full operation. 

As a direct consequence of (2) and (3) above, a chain reaction would result to 
India’s advantage insofar as the land now being given over to jute and cotton 
could be reconverted to much-needed food crops, and at the same time bring in 
earnings of additional foreign exchange for capital purchases. 

The free flow of trade would not, of course, be to Pakistan’s disadvantage since 
it would then be possible to purchase coal and other requirements from India and 
it is too well known to require further emphasis that simultaneous with a free 
flow of trade easing of general political tensions might also be anticipated. 

Is it not also a matter for serious consideration that the present policy of 
diverting food acreage to other crops being strenuously pursued by the Govern- 
ment of India must necessarily give rise to a similar food searcity in that coun- 
try next year, and the year after and the year following that? Is it the United 
States of America’s desire to burden herself with India’s food problems for all 
time or is it rather to be desired that each country stand on its own feet and pay 
its own way to the extent possible? 

There is only one more aspect which should be touched upon here. Since March 
1950, India has maintained a large concentration of her military forees on 
Pakistan’s borders. This cannot but be viewed with the gravest apprehension by 
Pakistan. India also maintains an army of considerable strength in Kashmir. 
The latter forces hold a large area of that state in order to prevent or render 
impossible the conduct of a free and impartial plebiscite to ascertain the political 
desires of the people of the area. The maintenance of these forces are costing 
India huge sums of money—far more than what would be required to purchase 
food for the starving millions of the country when foreign purchases of arms 
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are taken into account. In fact, one of the reasons India does not have the 
dollars (it is alleged) to buy the 2 million tons of food grains in this country 
is because her earnings are being dissipated into the purchase of armaments. 
Against which country or group of countries are these arms directed? Prime 
Minister Nehru has not made this clear in his numerous statements recently. 
He has apparently made clear the countries against whom they are not directed, 
which appears to leave only Pakistan as the possible butt. 

From what has been said, it will perhaps be apparent that Pakistan would 
consider the free gift of food to India as tantamount to direct United States 
assistance to that country in carrying out its as yet unachieved plan for the 
political and economic strangulation of Pakistan. 

Hungry people anywhere of whatever race, religion, or even political per- 
suasion, set off pangs of pity and concern within any human being. But so long 
as the Government of such a distressed people refuses to look to their citizens’ 
best interests and prefers instead to expand its resources on other luxuries, one 
cannot find logic, justice, or even humanity in such a course. 

Is it not high time for India to change her slogan from “Strangulation of 
Pakistan even at the expense of starving the Indian people,” to “Peace with 
Pakistan and plenty for all?’ We can hope for no peace or stability in southeast 
Asia until this is tL. order of the day. 

Very truly yours, 
TEXTILE BAG MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 


INDIAN EMERGENCY FOOD AID PROGRAM 


(Information prepared for the use of the Committee on Foreign Affairs by the 
Department of State, February 20, 1951) 


FOREWORD 


On December 16, 1950, Madame Pandit, the Ambassador of India, requested 
on behalf of the Government of India that the United States assist India in 
obtaining two million tons of food grains to meet a critical emergency which, 
if unrelieved, threatens many parts of the country with famine. This booklet is 
intended to be a factual presentation of the background of this appeal and a 
statement of the considerations which led the President to send his message of 
February 12 to both Houses of Congress requesting urgent consideration of the 
problem. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


I. THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I recommend that the Congress provide assistance to the Republic of India to 
meet the food crisis which now confronts the people of that country. 

The people of India are in desperate need of emergency assistance from this 
country in meeting their food problems. 

A series of natural disasters—earthquakes, floods, droughts, and plagues of 
locusts—greatly reduced the 1950 grain crop in India. The result has been to 
impair the ability of India to feed the population in its major cities and in many 
rural areas. 

The average Indian food consumption is little more than half of our own. 
Grain constitutes more than three-quarters of the Indian diet. India has a 
large and effective rationing system, through which a large portion of the 
Indian populétion receives some or all of its necessary food-grain supplies. 

One hundred and twenty-five million people are covered by the rationing sys- 
tem. Some 45,000,000 depend almost entirely upon their Government ration 
for their food-grain supplies. Already the Government of India has found it 
necessary to cut the standard grain ration from 12 ounces to 9 ounces a day 
and take other drastic measures to meet the growing distress. Grain reserves 
have reached a dangerously low point. 

Total grain requirements for ration distribution this year are estimtaed by the 
Government of India at about 9,000,000 long tons or 336,000,000 bushels. To 
maintain the rationing system, even at a level below last year’s, the Government 
of India finds that it will have to import close to 6,000,000 tons in 1951. India 
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is procuring almost 4,000,000 tons of this total through the use of its own foreign 
exchange resources. This grain is to be purchased in Australia, Argentina, 
3urma, and other countries. It includes about 114 million tons of grain which 
India is procuring for cash from this country and Canada in accordance with 
its quotas under the International Wheat Argeement. 

Procurement of the remaining 2,000,000 tons—about 75,000,000 bushels—which 
India estimates it will need, presents a serious problem. ‘This grain will have 
to come in large measure, if not entirely, from this country. The Government of 
India has requested the United States to make this amount available, with 
shipment to begin as soon as possible. India finds that it does not now have 
funds available to pay for this amount, and yet, if action is not taken, there 
may be a real danger of famine in India. 

We cannot turn a deaf ear to India’s appeal. Our friendship for the people 
of India and our traditional concern for human suffering impel us to take every 
reasonable step we can to alleviate mass hunger and distress. Furthermore, 
the needs of the people of India have a special claim upon our sympathies at 
this time. 

India is the largest of the new nations of Asia which have attained independ- 
ence since the end of World War II. Following the voluntary withdrawal of 
the British in 1947, the Indian people adopted a constitution and began their 
existence under it, as a sovereign democratic republic, on January 26, 1950, 
little more than a year ago. India’s Constitution, which is similar to our own, 
provides for universal suffrage and for the protection of its citizens in a way 
akin to our own Bill of Rights. The people of India are striving earnestly to 
establish representative government and democratic institutions as a unified 
and independent nation. 

Like any nation which has just achieved independence, India is confronted 
with great difficulties—difficulties which have been aggravated by the crisis 
in Asia caused by the aggressive forces of Communist imperialism. The present 
food crisis, if permitted to continue, would magnify these difficulties and threaten 
the stability of India. 

It is important to the free world that the democratic institutions which are 
emerging in India be maintained and strengthened. With a population of almost 
350,000,000 people India has substantial mineral resources and important indus 
tries. Its continued stability is essential to the future of free institutions in 
Asia. 

I recognize that there are important political differences between our Govern 
ment and the Government of India with regard to the course of action which 
would most effectively curb aggression and establish peace in Asia. However, 
these differences should not blind us to the needs of the Indian people. These 
differences must not deflect us from our tradition of friendly aid to alleviate 
human suffering. 

It is not our objective in foreign affairs to dominate other nations. Our 
objective is to strengthen the free nations through cooperation—free and volun 
tary cooperation based on a common devotion to freedom. Our actions have 
demonstrated our adherence to this objective throughout the world. It is 
natural that the Indian people should turn to us for aid in meeting the threat of 
famine that now confronts them. We should meet their appeal in the spirit 
which guides our relations with all free nations. 

I am confident that the American people and their representatives in Congress 
will respond to this urgent eall for help. Already, numerous voices from all over 
the country have urged the Government to send food; and a number of Members 
of both parties in the Congress are strongly supporting this popular demand 

I have had the executive departments concerned make a careful study of our 
ability to meet the Indian request. We do not have an oversupply of food grains. 
Our current carry-over of grain stocks is not excessive for a critical period like 
the present. Nevertheless, from a supply standpoint it is possible for us to make 
available up to 2,000,000 tons of grain without reaching the danger point. In- 
land transportation and other facilities to bring the grain to shipside will present 
some difficulties in light of other heavy demands. Ty provide sufficient ocean 
transportation to get the grain to India in time, it will be necessary to take 
some ships from our reserve fleet and recondition them. These ships, on their 
return voyages, can also help to relieve the shortage of shipping which now 
impedes the flow of scarce materials to this country. 

The Indian Government finds that it is not now able to pay cash for the addi- 
tional 2,000,000 tons. It is, however, prepared to pay, and will pay, the very 
substantial ocean-freight charges. India has limited foreign exchange reserves, 
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and will have a somewhat unfavorable balance of payments this year. It is 
planning to use the major portion of its reserves, beyond the necessary cover 
for its currency, on a long-range economic development program. It is, of course, 
of major importance that India develop its resources and provide a better eco- 
nomic base for its citizens, many of whom live in dire poverty. Unless India can 
undertake such a program, its economic troubles will increase, the standard of 
living of its people will continue to decline, and there will be no end to its 
history of recurrent famine. 

In view of these factors, and the pressing need for immediate assistance, it 
seems desirable to make a substantial portion of the requested grain available 
promptly on a grant basis, with India paying for the cost of transportation. This 
initial grant will avert the imminent danger and provide time to explore in 
greater detail the need for the balance of the Indian request and to determine 
the best way of supplying the amounts needed. 

I therefore recommend that the Congress, at this time, authorize the full 
amount requested by the Indian Government, but that it appropriate funds now 
only for the first million tons, deferring the appropriation of funds for the bal- 
ance until the situation has been further clarified. 

If the Congress adopts this program I propose that a mission be sent to India 
under the Economic Cooperation Administration to observe the distribution of 
the grain and to assist in carrying out the program. This mission would make 
an on-the-spot appraisal of the full extent of the Indian needs. It would examine 
other supply possibilities and the terms upon which aditional grain should be 
supplied from the United States. 

As in the case of other foreign-aid programs, we would expect our representa- 
tives in India to be given every opportunity to observe the distribution of the 
grain and to be sure that the aid we are supplying is distributed fairly. We would 
also expect that the Indian people be kept informed through full and continuous 
publicity as to the source of the grain. Similarly, we would expect the Govern- 
ment of India to deposit in a special account local currency equivalent to the 
proceeds from the sale in India of the grain we supply on a grant basis. This 
account would be used for the development and improvement of the Indian 
economy. 

As the Congress is aware, this is the practice we have followed in those coun- 
tries which have received aid under the programs of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. In the case of India, such counterpart funds would offer a 
splendid opportunity for the improvement of Indian agriculture, the development 
of important natural resources and industries, and other projects of benefit to 
the people of India. We would also expect the Government of India to do all it 
can to expand supplies and otherwise to lessen the danger from crop shortages 
in the future. 

The purpose of this program is to meet the current emergency in India, and 
to stimulate measures to forestall such crises in the future. It docs not con 
stitute a precedent for continuing to provide food to India on a grant basis 
or for providing similar aid for other countries. 

I strongly urge that the Congress take immediate steps to put this program into 
effect. It is within our means. Human lives depend upon our taking prompt 
action. Shipments must begin by April if this food is to reach India in time to 
meet the present emergency. 

In this critical time in the affairs of the world, it is vital that the democratic 
nations show their concern for the well-being of men everywhere and their desire 
for a better life for mankind. But words alone are not sufficient. We must im- 
plement our words by deeds. We must counter the false promises of Communist 
imperialism with constructive action for human betterment. In this way, and in 
this way only, can we make human liberty secure against the forces which 
threaten it throughout the world today. 

Hakry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue Wuite Hovssr, February 12, 1951. 


II. BACKGROUND AND INFORMATION 


A. Facts about India 

India was granted full independence in August 1947 and became a republic on 
January 26, 1950. It voluntarily retained its membership in the Commonwealth 
of Nations in association with the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, and the 
other sovereign nations which form the Commonwealth. India’s new constitu- 
tion gives the people of India a form of government similar in many respects 
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to the British parliamentary system, but many of its provisions have been drawn 
from our Constitution as well as from the constitutions of other democrati: 
countries. 

India is over a million square miles in area. The vast majority of its 
350,000,000 inhabitants are Hindus, but its population includes 40,000,000 moslems 
and 10,000,000 Christians. Many millions of its inhabitants are poor, underfed, 
ill-housed, and inadequately clothed. The per capita income of India is estimated 
at between $50 and $60 a year. The budget of the Central Government for the 
new fiscal year is slightly in excess of $1,000,000,000. India is predominantly an 
agricultural country, 70 percent of its people living in rural areas and work- 
ing the land. Yet India is also an important industrial country, particularly 
in jute and textile manufacturing, and has important raw materials, including 
coal, iron ore, manganese, and mica. The Government of India and its people 
aspire to develop India’s economy to improve living standards, and to reduce 
sickness, hunger, and illiteracy. 

This newly independent republic in Asia is non-Communist and antitotali- 
tarian. In fashioning their philosophies of government, the leaders of India’s 
independence movement, who are now the leaders of the Government of India, 
have drawn liberally on the rich content of the ancient culture of India and on 
western traditions of individual liberty. The central and state governments 
of India are firm in their treatment of Communists who are the most bitter 
critics of India’s present leaders. 

During India’s 3% years of independence, the world has witnessed an inex- 
prienced but courageous Government grappling with tremendous internal prob- 
lems while, at the same time, endeavoring to gain for India a place in the family 
of nations consonant with its traditions, influence, and aspirations. India’s 
dearest possession is its independece which its leaders have made clear will 
be defended against attack to the limit of India’s ability. 


B. India’s appeal for emergency aid 

On December 16, 1950, India’s Ambassador to the United States, Madame 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, requested the assistance of the United States in obtain- 
ing 2,000,000 tons of food grains to meet a critical emergency brought about 
by a series of unprecedented natural disasters visited in quick succession upon 
India in 1950. The Government of India requested this assistance on some basis 
which would not involve immmediate payment for this enormous quantity of food. 

Important food-producing areas had been subjected to floods, droughts, earth- 
quakes, and visitations of locusts, resulting in damage to standing crops and 
the destruction of stored food. In Madras the summer monsoon failed to bring 
rain for the fourth year ina row. The important rice areas of Bihar had floods 
in June but suffered a severe drought in the fall. In September, floods inun- 
dated fields in the Punjab which earlier had lacked water. In Assam, an impor- 
tant rice-producing state, intense earthquakes in August disrupted civil life and 
communications and caused floods which destroyed crops and stored grain. In 
late November and early December, flights of locusts denuded fields in the state 
of Rajasthan, north of Bombay. 

The most recent estimates of total Indian food-grain production indicate that 
there will be a decrease of yield of 5.47 million tons in 1951 as compared to 1950. 
(See table I.) Rice and millet production are expected to be 2.2 and 2.7 million 
tons, respectively, less than last year. The wheat crop outlook at present is that 
it will approximate the yield of last year which was not a good year. 

Unless needed supplies of food grain arrive in India the specter of famine will 
become real and vast numbers of India’s peoples will be without enough food to 
maintain life. The magnitude of India’s relief need is such that it is far beyond 
the capability of private American philanthropic and welfare organizations to 
give more than token help. 

C. Long-range efforts by India to relieve the food problem 

Before World War II, India normally relied on its neighbors for the com 
paratively small balance of food grains which, added to its domestie production, 
provided a bare subsistence for its people. The war and its aftermath changed 
this. Devastation and disorder in Asia drastically reduced the availability of 
food grains for export to India. The partition of British India and the forma- 
tion of two independent countries, India and Pakistan, resulted also in placing 
within Pakistan surplus food-producing areas which had in prepartition years 
made up customary deficits in other parts of India. The partition of British 
India brought in its wake ill-feeling and a series of disputes between India and 
Pakistan which have had a serious effect on trade between the two countries. As 
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regards the present emergency, however, it should be borne in mind that Indian 
food-grain requirements are greatly in excess of possible Pakistan surpluses. 

The Government of India since independence has carried on a grow-more-food 
campaign designed to make India self-sufficient in food, to reduce the drain on its 
foreign exchange resources caused by heavy food imports, and to free its limited 
resources for the procurement abroad of machines, capital goods, and materials 
which it requires if its plans for economic and social development are to succeed. 
As a result of the failure of the monsoon, 296,000,000 acres were sown in food 
crops in 1950-51 as compared with 308,000,000 acres in 1949-50, a good crop year ; 
and 299,000,000 in 1948-49. Both the Central Government and the State govern- 
ments are carrying on large-scale projects to reclaim land by flood control and 
irrigation and by putting to the plow new, large areas. Indian land-tenure sys- 
tems are gradually being changed to give the cultivator a greater stake in the land 
he works, while giving the landowner fair compensation. Increased use of ferti- 
lizer is being encouraged, and domestic fertilizer production is being subsidized by 
the Government. Improved agricultural techniques are being introduced by 
Indian and foreign (including American) experts who are teaching Indian 
farmers the advantages of crop rotation, careful seed selection, improved farm 
implements, and irrigation. 

India has been operating almost continually since World War II one of the 
largest and most effective rationing systems in the world. (See table Il.) Black 
marketing in food is negligible in India, although hoarding of grain by the farmer 
is a problem. Currently 125,000,000 people are under rations. Indian food 
consumption seems pitiably small by comparison with our standards; the averag 
Indian caloric intake is put at 1,760, while the comparable figure in the United 
States is 3,244 and in Japan 2,050. Grain rations have been reduced from 12 
ounces (approximately 1,200 calories) to 9 ounces (approximately 900 calories). 

Rations are distributed in India through statutory rationing, nonstatutory 
rationing, controlled distribution, and fair-price shops. In areas under statutory 
rationing, the Government is obligated to provide a specific ration to every card 
holder at a fixed price. Under nonstatutory and controlled distribution there 
is not this legal obligation on the Government, but in practice its commitments 
are as fully honored as under statutory rationing. Fair-price shops allow poor 
people to obtain food at low prices in otherwise unrationed areas. In all 
cases the ration varies according to the availability of food grains for the 
rationing system. Ration-card holders do not necessarily take from their au- 
thorized ration shops all the ration due them, but in times of extreme shortage 
when rations are reduced, card holders will take all they can get, Consumers 
draw their rations normally on a weekly basis and attempt to spread their supply 
over 7 days, Children receive half rations, and heavy workers in urban areas 
are entitled to an extra 4 ounces, Food grains are by far the most important 
component of the average Indian’s diet, constituting more than 75 percent of 
his normal daily food consumption, the balance of his diet being made up of 
vegetables, tubers, and some fat and sugar. 

In times of food shortages, as when crops fail, it is more difficult for the 
overnment to procure food grains for the rationing system because the small 
farmers, from whom come the stocks of food for distribution under the rationing 
system, are reluctant to give up supplies which in normal times would be surplus 
to their own consumption needs. 

Hoarding increases: It is only when farmers have a sense of confidence that 
there will be enough food for all that they are content to retain only enough 
to carry them to the next harvest. Thus, the natural reaction to food shortages 
results in making shortages more serious. The reduction of the ration is of 
course a Clear indication of a food shortage, so that this action which is designed 
to preserve stocks has the adverse effect of limiting the ability of the rationing 
authorities to build up stocks from local production. Millions of people are 
directly deepndent on their rations for the great bulk of their food: they either 
cannot afford to buy nonrationed food or there simply is no nonrationed food. 
The breakdown of the ration system means starvation. 


D. United States aid to India in 1950 

In the latter part of 1949 at the informal request of India, studies were made 
of the possibility of furnishing India 1,000,000 tons of wheat on some conces- 
sional basis. India sought this stock of wheat not because of an emergency 
such as the present one, but as a means of facilitating the local procurement of 
grains for the rationing system and of giving the people of India a sense of 
confidence that there would be enough food. A combination of factors including 
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the devaluation of the rupee, the rise in grain prices, and the inability of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to grant a price concession on wheat which was 
not technically in surplus caused India to abandon this plan. 

In the spring of 1950 the United States Government began to receive from 
its Foreign Service posts report$ of adverse climatic conditions in certain parts 
of India, particularly scanty rainfall, which were affecting the likelihood of 
heavy yields and which, if unrelieved, would probably cause a food shortage. 
The Government of India and the State governments increased their efforts at 
local procurement for the rationing system and made plans for the procure- 
ment abroad of larger quantities of grain than they had originally expected to 
require. 

In June 1950 the United States made available to India 200,000 long tons of 
grain sorghums at a concessional price out of surplus Government stocks. Later, 
in October, through the assistance of the Economic Cooperation Administration 
it was possible to arrange to supply India an additional 427,000 long tons of 
surplus grain sorghums at a lower concessional price which represents a sub- 
stantial saving to India. 

We are currently assisting India in its efforts to increase food production by 
supplying American experts and technicians under the point 4 program. Working 
with Indian engineers and specialists, these men are engaged in the vital long- 
term project of making India capable of meeting its food requirements by 
domestic production. 

EB. India’s requirements in the present crisis 

The Government of India estimates that it will require 9 million long tons of 
food grains in 1951 to maintain its rationing system and extend it to necessary 
new areas not normally under the system as food availabilities in these areas, in 
the absence of catastrophies such as occurred in 1950, are adequate for the sub- 
sistence neds of the inhabitants. (Seetable III.) In addition, 900,000 tons will 
be required to replenish the ration pipeline which was depleted by this amount 
during 1950. The Government of India estimates that it will be able to procure 
domestically for rationing purposes about 3.5 million tons; 6.4 million tons there- 
fore would have to be obtained from abroad to meet the full estimated require 
ment. India is undertaking to purchase from foreign countries, including the 
United States, 3.9 million tons, and of this amount has already purchased or 
is negotiating the purchase of 3 million tons. (See table V.) The additional 
900,000 tons will be procured through purchases in the open market and addi- 
tional allocations and transfers to India under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. Hence, there remains a gap of 2.5 million long tons between requirements 
and supplies in sight. The Indian Government hopes to meet 2 million tons of 
this need by special imports from the United States. 

It is apparent that the rationed population, even with the special 2 million tons, 
will have less food per person than it did last year. The nonrationed population 
will also have less, as the major impact of the decrease of 5.47 million tons of 
domestic food-grain production (see table I) will fall on this group. In recegni- 
tion of this fact, the Indian Government, as compared with last year, has brought 
approximately 10,000,000 more people under ration and will reduce its procure- 
ment from domestic production for the rationing system by about 1,000,000 tons. 


KF. United States food stocks and transport facilities 

Surveys made by the executive branch of the Government have made it clear 
that the supply situation in the United States is such that it is possible to make 
available to India in 1951 2,000,000 tons (75,000,000 bushels) of grain in addi 
tion to the quantities which India intends to acquire commercially in this country 
under its grain purchase program. (See table IV.) 

United States wheat stocks are at a level of approximately 998,000,000 bushels 
of which the Commodity Credit Corporation holds 233,000,000 bushels. United 
States stocks of corn and barley are approximately 2,664,000,000 and 243,000,000 
bushels, respectively; of these totals the Commodity Credit Corporation holds 
407 00,000 and 22,000,000 bushels. United States stocks of milo (grain sor- 
ghums) and rice are 117,000,000 hundredweight and 2,485,000 hundredweight, 
respectively, of which amounts the Commodity Credit Corporation holds 16,000,- 
800 hundredweight and 235,000 hundredweight (20 cwt.—1 short ton; 22.4 ewt. 

1 long ton). 

Investigations by the Department of State in collaboration with other agencies 
have shown that ocean transport can be made available to move this grain. In 
order to meet this emergency need for ocean transport it will be necessary to 
withdraw and recondition some cargo vessels which are now in our reserve 
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fleet. Although inland transport and port facilities both in the United States 
and in India are under heavy pressure, they are capable of bearing the burden 
of this large movement of grain if techniques equal to the emergency are 
employed. 

India appealed to the United States since the needed quantity was available 
only in the United States. It now appears that the United States can meet the 
requirement, but this country’s position will have to be kept under continuing 
scrutiny in the light of uncertain demands which may be made upon the United 
States by other quarters. 


G. Why is a grant proposed? ; 

Studies by United States agencies of India’s balance-of-payments prospects 
for 1951 indicate that there will not be available to India net current earnings 
to finance any grain imports beyond the 3.9 million tons which India already 
plans to procure in foreign countries. Any additional imports could only be 
paid for by drawing on India’s sterling balances and converting such drawings 
into dollars through the United Kingdom. 

There are a number of reasons why India’s sterling balances should not be 
used to purchase all the grain it needs. It should be noted in the first place 
that as a result of drawings to finance essential imports and the transfer to 
Pakistan of her share of these baiances they have been reduced to approximately 
valuation of sterling their dollar value has been reduced even more and is now 
one-half of the amount at which they stood shortly after the war. With the de- 
only about one-third of what it was at its peak in 1946. These balances con- 
stitute the bulk of India’s international assets. They provide the greater part 
of the backing for its currency, and the working funds used to finance its normal 
volume of international transactions. Moreover, they are almost the sole source 
of accumulated capital available for essential economic development. India’s 
6-year program for economic development, prepared in connection with the 
Commonwealth Colombo plan, provides for the utilization of a substantial por- 
tion of the sterling balances in carrying out the program. If the balances were 
used te finance the importation of the 2,000,000 tons of grains we are here dis- 
cussing, the funds available for developmental and other essential purposes 
would he correspondingly reduced. 

It should be borne in mind that India’s development program is directed 
primarily toward maintaining the present standard of living of its people although 
it is, of course, hoped that some improvement will result. Moreover, in a real 
sense, the whole India program of industrial and agricultural development to 
maintain and improve living standards depends upon a rapid solution of India’s 
food shortage. Extraordinary purchases of food from abroad would necessitate 
a slow-down of India’s industrial and agricultural development programs; for- 
eign exchange needed for these purposes would be absorbed by emergency food 
procurement. 

Apart from its sterling balances, India’s reserves are not large. India has a 
modest independent gold reserve which since independence has been maintained 
at &247,000,000. This traditional gold reserve is part of the legal reserve re- 
quirement against the note issue of the Reserve Bank of India, and is necessary 
in order to maintain confidence in India’s currency. It is accordingly not avail- 
able for meeting current-account deficits in India’s balance of payments. 

As a matter of sound financial policy, neither the Export-Import Bank nor 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development advance funds for 
the procurement of consumer goods on the scale contemplated in India’s request 
for aid. Their lending activities lie principally in the field of income-producing, 
exchange-developing, and hence, self-liquidating projects. On the practical side 
also the servicing and ultimate repayment of a large dollar loan would place 
a severe strain on India’s already overburdened economy, force a cut-back in 
its economic development plans, and tend to perpetuate the economic conditions 
which have given rise to the present emergency. In view of the character of 
India’s need—relief to avert famine and human suffering—if the United States 
is to act to meet India’s food crisis, it should do so by means of a gift of food. 


H, The program 

The President has proposed that Congress authorize the ajpropriation of 
funds for the provision to India of 2,000,000 tons of food grains, and appropriate 
now an amount sufficient for the immediate procurement of 1,000,000 tons of 
grain. It is estimated that the cost of 2,000,000 tons of food grains would be 
$190,000,000. As the program progresses, the balance of India’s requirements can 
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be reviewed and the necessary additional funds for the balance of the program 
could then be appropriated by the Congress. This proposal would permit an 
evaluation of the program at a halfway point in which account could be taken 
of India’s remaining import requirements based on actual crop yields and the 
success of increased production and procurement efforts. It would also permit 
a review of India’s capacity to finance from its own resources further grain 
imports in the light of its trade and exchange position by the middle of the 
calendar year. Finally, the proposal would allow the United States to review 
its own supply position as well as the availability of inland transport and 
shipping. 

i. Nature of an agreement with India 

Favorable action by the Congress in response to India’s appeal for emergency 
aid would be followed by the negotiation of an agreement with India to govern 
the operations which such a large gift of food would involve. The United 
States does not seek political advantage from a humanitarian effort to avert 
starvation in India. Political conditions should not be attached to the relief 
of suffering in India. 

The agreement would provide that India continue to make every effort to 
maximize the production of food grain and to increase its procurement from 
other sources. There would also be a provision that full publicity would be 
given to the American gift in India; further, the grain would be distributed 
without discrimination. The distribution system is already present in India 
in its rationing system. It is contemplated also that the proceeds from the sales 
of rationed grain would generate “counterpart”? funds in India rupees which 
the Indian Government, in agreement with the United States, would apply to 
programs to increase food production and other projects and programs designed 
to promote the welfare of the Indian people. 

J. Administration of the program 

Although the Government of India would defray the cost of ocean transport 
of food grains included in the program, it is contemplated that the Economic 
Cooperation Administration would assist the Government of India in handling 
and forwarding the grain as well as in obtaining necessary shipping. Trans- 
portation of the grain in India would be under the control and supervision of 
the Government of India and would be accomplished through the existing 
Indian rationing system. It is further contemplated that a mission of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration would be sent to India to observe the 
distribution of the emergency food supplies furnished by the United States. 
At a later date this mission would report on all aspects of the program as well 
as on india’s efforts to overcome its food shortage. 

Decisions relating to the use of counterpart funds by the Government of 
India for food-production programs and other development projects for the 
welfare of the people of India would be reached by mutual agreement between 
the United States and the Government of India. The mission of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration in India, as in countries where ECA programs have 
been carried out, would represent the United States in effecting joint United 
States-Indian controls to assure that counterpart funds are expended for 
agreed purposes. 

K. Aid to India—A humanitarian act 

The United States seeks the friendship of India—a friendship founded in 
mutual confidence, based on integrity in international relations, and resting on 
a common devotion to the accepted principles of international law and conduct, 
and respect for the independence of nations and their right to shape their 
destinies in accordance with their own genius. 

It would be idle to ignore that the seeds of revolution and chaos are present in 
India just as they are present wherever there is poverty and hunger. That is 
why India’s leaders have uppermost in their minds agricultural- and industrial- 
development projects for the raising of living standards and peaceful conditions 
so that there will be time to bring these projects to fruition. That is why the 
threat of famine in India is doubly dangerous; it would spell suffering and even 
death for millions, and would make more fertile the ground for the subversion of 
India’s democratic government. 

A generous and speedy response to India’s appeal for assistance would be 
first and foremost a great humanitarian service in keeping with our historic 
traditions of helping the needy and succoring the weak. Without help, India’s 
people will suffer and die, some from hunger and starvation, others by falling 
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’-vietim to diseases which their weakened bodies cannot combat. The natural 


impulse of the United States is to give help under such circumstances if it is 
possible to do so. 


III. Nore or THE CHARGE D’AFFAIRS OF THE EMBASSY OF INDIA IN CONTINUATION 
OF THE INDIAN AMBASSADOR’S REQUEST FOR ASSISTANCE ON DECEMBER 16, 1950 


EMBASSY OF INDIA, 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1951. 
The SECRETARY OF SSTATE, 
United States Department of State, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Secretary: Under instructions from the Government of India I have the 
honor to communicate to you the following: 

2. On account of a succession of natural calamities cereal production in India 
in 1951 is expected to fall short by at least 5.5 million tons as compared with 1950. 
Although vigorous attempts have been made and are being made to increase 
production, floods made worse by earthquake and subsequent drought have seri- 
ously handicapped efforts. 

3. In 1950, 3 million tons of cereals—2.1 million tons from imports and 0.9 
million ton from Government stocks—were distributed in addition to the grain 
available within the country. In spite of this, rationing broke down in many 
parts of India and the ration had to be reduced to below 12 ounces in most states 
for a long period. Now the ration has had to be temporarily reduced to 9 ounces 
all over the country. 

4. Cereals form the principal! part of the diet of the people and 12 ounces pro- 
vides only 1,260 calories. It is estimated that about 9.9 million tons of grain 
will be necessary to enable Government to meet its ration obligations in 1951. 
Out of this quantity approximately 3.5 million tons is likely to be procured within 
the country. Government of India are arranging to import 4 million tons of 
grain in 1951, which is all that can be paid for with available funds. This leaves 
a requirement of 2.4 million tons uncovered. 

5. Government of India are facing an exceedingly difficult food situation. 
Semifamine conditions prevail in many areas and it is apprehended that unless 
a major part of the deficit is made good by large imports, acute famine condi- 
tions are likely to develop later in the year and the situation may well get out 
of hand. 

6. In accordance with the representations that have already been made to you 
by the Ambassador on December 16, 1950, the Government of India request the 
United States Government to give them ad hoc assistance during 1951 to obtain 
2 million tons of food grains and would greatly appreciate if the grain be supplied 
on special and easy terms. 

I avail myself of the opportunity to convey to you. Mr. Secretary, the assur- 
ances of my highest consideration. 

M. K. Krrparant, 
Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim. 


TABLE I.—IJndia: Production of food grains by crops, 1949-50 and 1950-51 
[Millions of tons] ! 





1949-50 





Reported Previously 





21. 91 
6.11 
20 























1 Figures include production not peastonty reported. Estimated rice production for 1950-51, is based 


on crop-cutting tests. Production of wheat, barley, and gram is expected to be about the same as last year. 
Crop-cutting tests for millets and corn will not be available until March and latest estimates are based on 
present acreage and condition of these crops. 
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TaBLe II.—India’s estimated food-grain supply and distribution in 1951, by 
months 


(Thousands of long tons] 





| | | Other 
, | | 3 4 
Required | Local pro- | pameeer ne | imports 
N | ration Repayment! curement . : needed Closing 
Month | distribu- | ofloans? | and net by — | (United stocks 
tion ! } transfers! | a “ | States 
| , aid) 3 


January... 2 : | oe 304 | (3) 
February - kocedcobewel 293 | (3) 
March ‘ ; 75 400 | (3) 
April gia —= 295 | 450 100 
May : 405 310 240 
June 310 240 
July R: : 310 240 
August P 7 . ‘ 310 | 240 
September. __ } ; 2 310 240 
October r 4 310 240 
November ; 310 240 | 
December ‘i 4 " 248 220 


Total ; : is. 8, 729 163 3, 67! 3, 865 2, 000 


1 The month-to-month pattern of required ration distribution and internal procurement are based on 
their respective historical patterns. Lf imports additional to those which the Government of India is financ- 
ing are not forthcoming, internal procurement may well foll short of 3.5 million tons in 1951. 

? Borrowed from the United Kingdom and local States ia 1950. 

3 The total is a conservative rounded estimate based upon the additional import requirement. It is not 
feasible for shipments under the proposed United States graia grant to begin in time to arrive in India before 
mid-April. Since internal procurement customarily is at a low level beginning in mid-summer and through- 
out the fall, and rationing requirements are concurrently high, it is important that about 1,000,000 tons of 
the proposed United States grain grant arrive in India before August. 


> 


TABLE III.—Supplies and requirements: Estimated range and composition of 
India’s total requirements for the rationing system, 1951 


{Millions of long tons] 


From To 


Rations distributed, 1950 as ; 7 7. 849 
Estimated additional ration requirements, 1951 75 11.000 
Minimum safe level of supplies for stocks and distribution pipelines 1. 600 
To repay food grains borrowed in 1950 ? Ferry eee . 163 
Total 1equirements for rationing system 310.612 
Less: 
Opening inventory of supplies in stocks and distribution pipelines (“‘operat- 
ing stocks’’) ‘ 
Estimated internal procurement for rationing 3 3. 500 


. 700 


Total 1951 import requirement f 6.412 


Less: Food grain import financed by Government of India : 3. 865 


Balance to be imported ‘ 7 2. 547 


! Conservative estimate. 

2? Central Government borrowed some 120,000 tons from local States and 42,000 tons from the United 
Kingdom for repayment in 1951. 

3 Reports from the field indicate a total requirement of 9.9 millions, exclusive of opening stocks. Thi 
includes 0.9 million to replenish the pipeline, 4.0 million tons for 45 million fully rationed people at 12 
ounces daily per adult and 5.0 million for 80 million partially rationed people (the number of partial self- 
suppliers has risen from 70 million in 1950, principally because of the natural disasters). 
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TaBLE 1V.—Composition of first million long tons of Indian emergency food aid* 





| Approxi- | Estimated 
Quantity | mate price : aa 
f. o. b. or 

per ton 2 


Wheat and other grains: 
‘heat 660, 000 5 $49, 300, 000 
Milo 250, 000 15, 300, 000 
Corn 70, 000 ( 5, 800, 000 
Rice 20, 000 2 4, 800, 000 


Total 1, 000, 000 95, 000, 000 


1A tentative table of composition. A change in the physical composition of the aid may be necessary 
if United States reserve requirements change or if prices increase. 


TABLE V.—1951 imports of food grains procured or in process of procurement, by 
source and commodity 


[Exclusive of 2 million tons special request] 


Supplying country Commodity Long tons 


Australia__-. W heat and flour (wheat equivalent) 340, 000 
Canada Wheat 290, 000 
Argentina . de eet 666, 500 
Uruguay do 30, 000 
United States do 350, 000 
Internatione! Wheat Agreement (additional 1 400, 000 


Subtotal, wheat and flour_ - 076, 500 


United States ‘ Milo (grain sorghum) 330, 000 
Thailand ‘ Rice 38, 000 
Burma do 223, 000* 
China... 


ext. sia 50, 000 
Vietnam (Indochina 30, 000 


5, 500 
Subtotal, rice and milo 976, 500 


Total food grains procured or being arranged 3. 053, 000 


. . { W hes 618, 000 
Additional amounts to be procured with available bt, M ree , < noo 
mnae aw . 4a, 
funds. | Rice 5 19. 000 


812, 000 
3, 865, 000 


ECA STATEMENT WITH RESPECT TO FLOUR IN THE INDIA AID PROGRAM 


The Economie Cooperation Administration is currently examining the possi- 
bility of meeting some part of the Indian relief program with either wheat flour 
or atta produced by United States mills. Conclusions will not be final until addi- 
tional information of a technical nature is received from United States repre- 
sentatives in India. For example, it is most inyportant to be sure that the type 
of flour or atta which India can utilize can be shipped from the United States 
and distributed in India without undue danger of spoilage or waste. Atta, which 
is most widely consumed by the wheat-eating population of India, is a product of 
long extraction and therefore of doubtful keeping quality under the conditions 
of time and temperature involved in shipping to and distribution in India. If 
atta is found to be impracticable, then lower extraction flour will be considered. 
Here the question is principally one of India’s ability to make effective use of a 
product not customarily used by most Indians. If practicable, inclusion of flour 
or atta would be desirable because it would increase the rate of shipments under 
the relief program. This is because grain and flour are loaded at different ports 
and through different facilities. 

India much prefers whole grain over flour and capacity to mill the imported 
wheat is not necessarily a problem. In addition to its use of commercial milling 
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facilities, India distributes much of the imported wheat in the form of whole 
grain after which it is ground as needed by the Indian family on a hand stone or 
grist mill. 

Indian wheat and wheat flour import statistics listed in the statement on page 
209 do not conform to our information, and we question the conclusions drawn 
therefrom. The following data taken from official sources indicate exports of 
wheat and wheat flour to India from the four major exporters: 


{In thousands of long tons] 


Total 


Year beginning July— 
194546 
1916-47. 
1917-48 
1918-49 


Thus flour imports tend to be fairly constant, reflecting the relatively limited 
normal import requirements for flour as such. Variations in the need for wheat 
are largely reflected in imports of whole grain. 

In summary, for purposes of consumption in India, ‘wheat in the form of 
whole grain is more satisfactory than in the form of flour. From the point of 
view of expediting the movement of large quantities in a limited time, there 
would be real advantages to shipping flour or atta as well as grain, to the extent 
that the former can be adequately handled and used in India. ECA will make 
the fullest effort to insure the most efficient movement. It is not possible to 
predict, however, what proportion of the entire quantity can be shipped in the 
form of flour, and it would be unwise to prescribe in advance any particular 
proportion. 
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